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To the September number of this Review I contributed an article 
entitled ‘ The Land, the People and the General Election.’ I showed 
in this article that, by creating numerous freeholds, we can settle 
at least 5,000,000 people on the land ; that Tariff Reform and Land 
Reform are part of that great constructive national and imperial 
policy which Mr. Chamberlain has initiated and which the Unionist 
Party has taken up; and that a Land Settlement Policy on the broadest 
basis is advocated by the leaders of that party. Since the publication 
of that article Lord Rosebery has formally seceded from the Liberal- 
Socialist Party. Although he has not joined the Unionist Party he 
has proclaimed himself a staunch Unionist and Imperialist by his 
action. A great many Unionists look upon Lord Rosebery as one 
of their great intellectual leaders, and his words carry the greatest 
weight with them: Therefore Lord Rosebery’s statement regarding 
the land problem, made in his great speech at Glasgow, should have 
a considerable effect upon the Unionist Party. He said : 


I don’t think the land system is perfect. I would gladly see more people 
settled on the land, and Parliament has shown ample zeal in assisting the 
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Government to settle more people on the land. I would even go further, and 
I should be glad to see the Government use its enormous credit to help to settle 
@ new race of yeomanry on the land. . . . I quite admit that the land system 
is not perfect. It will develop, and it will develop into something very different 
from what it is now. 


Mr. Balfour said on the 22nd of September at Birmingham : 


I have always been one of those who have ardently desired to see, and still 
hope to see, the ownership of agricultural land distributed in an incomparably 
greater number of hands than it now is. There is no measure with which I am 
more proud to have been connected than that which has had the effect of giving 
peasant ownership on a large scale to Ireland, and I hope to see a great expansion 
of such ownership in England. Nothing can be more desirable. Nothing can 
be more important. I therefore look forward with hope and eager expectation 
to a time when a Government may come in, not hampered, clogged, and bound 
by these Socialistic crotchets, and adapt to the very different conditions of life 
in this country what a Unionist Government has already done with such marked 
success for the sister island. 


The official and unofficial leaders of the Unionist Party are agreed 
that it is desirable and necessary to deal with the land problem in 
town and country ; that it is desirable and necessary to recreate our 
agriculture and to re-settle the land ; that it is desirable and necessary 
to give as many people as possible a stake in the country. Therefore 
the question arises : How is this great reform to be effected ? 

The land problem is a difficult and an intricate one. Great Britain 
has no surplus lands, as have her Colonies and the United States, and 
no vast State domains on which numerous freeholders can be settled, 
as have Germany and Austria-Hungary. Nearly all the land of this 
country is in the hands of large private owners who, in most cases, 
are not even absolute holders, but merely life tenants of entailed 
estates, which are held in trust for their children and their children’s 
children by trustees. The nominal owners, being merely tenants 
for life, cannot freely dispose of their estates. Moreover, these entailed 
lands are let under agreements to farmers and other tenants who 
cannot in justice be expelled by the State so as to make room for 
small freeholders. The situation is undoubtedly a very complicated 
and difficult one. 

Conditions similar to those which exist at present in Great Britain 
used to prevail everywhere in Europe. Every European nation, 
except Great Britain, has progressed with the times, and has trans- 
formed its feudal land system, based on huge settled estates owned by 
@ few, into a democratic land system based on an immense number of 
small freehold’ properties. A democratic form of government and a 
feudal land system are incompatible. They cannot co-exist for a 
long time. The danger of an organised attack of democracy on the 
handful of big landowners, and the temptation to demagogues to 
bring about such an attack, is growing from year to year, and from 
year to year resistance to such an attack will become more difficult 
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and more hopeless. Ten thousand families could hold the bulk of the 
land when they held in their hands all political power, but they can 
no longer do so when political power is in the hands of 7,000,000 
voters, the vast majority of whom are landless. We cannot afford to 
delay the reform of our land system any lorger. 

The task of reforming our land system is undoubtedly very great, 
but it is not so great as it seems at first sight. Other nations have 
successfully overcome these difficulties, and the difficulties of Great 
Britain are very small indeed compared with the difficulties with which 
Prussia dealt a century ago. A glance at the Prussian land reform will 
make our difficulties appear small, and will besides furnish us with a 
precedent of considerable interest and value. 

On the 5th of November 1806 Napoleon annihilated at Jena the 
feudal-professional army, an army of hired soldiers officered by the 
landed aristocracy, which Frederick the Great had created. The loss 
of that battle caused Prussia’s downfall. It was impossible 'to organise 
national resistance against Napoleon because Prussia was a bureau- 
cratic and military State, not a nation. The people had no stake 
in the country and were not trained to arms. The peasants were the 
dependents, almost the serfs, of the large landed proprietors. They 
did not possess the spirit to make them willing defenders of their 
country. The weakness of the feudal system had been’ glaringly 
revealed. If Prussia was to survive, the first step to be taken was 'to 
raise the spirit of the people, to settle the people on the land, to give 
every man a stake in the country and an interest in its defence. On 
the 9th of July 1807 the Peace of Tilsit ended the disastrous war 
between Prussia and France. That peace deprived Prussia of exactly 
one-half of its entire territory and of one-half of its inhabitants. 
Though peace was concluded, Napoleon retained possession of Prussia 
by huge garrisons in the principal towns, and proceeded to bleed 
Prussia white by enormous contributions. Defeated, mutilated, 
impoverished and lying under the heel of the conqueror, Prussia 
resolved to abolish the feudal land system without delay. On the 
9th of October 1807, exactly three months aiver the conclusion of 
the Peace of Tilsit, the policy of converting the cultivating farmers 
and peasants into proprietors was initiated by the issue of Stein’s 
fundamental Edict which was followed by other edicts. These 
edicts aimed at facilitating the acquisition of absolute ownership by 
farmers and peasants. They abolished all public and private restric- 
tions of the rights of property in land. They regulated the relation 
between landowners and tenants. Their guiding principle was, 
according to the words of the fundamental decree, ‘ to abolish the 
personal dependence of the cultivators of the soil upon the owners 
of the land, and thus to give the strongest incentive and the fullest 
scope to the ability, energy and power of every individual.’ 

These decrees made the purchase of land easy by removing the 
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existing public and private restrictions, and especially by limiting the 
obstructive rights and privileges of the landowners. They provided 
facilities for the division and the cutting up of large estates which 
hitherto had passed undivided from father to son. They encouraged 
large landowners to disentail and to break up their estates, by 
putting a special tax on entailed estates, and by enacting that 
they might be disentailed, and thus made realisable, by family 
agreement. They protected the property of the small cultivators 
against the wealthy and powerful landowners by making the purchase 
and absorption of peasants’ holdings into large estates illegal. 

The State aimed, not merely at creating as many freeholders as 
possible, but it strove also to make these freeholders prosperous. 
The Edict of 1807 and the edicts following it laid down the maxim 
that it was the duty of the State to promote agriculture and to increase 
the prosperity of the cultivators by all the means in its power. With 
this end in view, provisions were made for applying science to agri- 
culture by the foundation of agricultural colleges and schools, experi- 
mental stations and model farms. Under the auspices of the State, 
agricultural co-operative societies and societies for mutual aid were 
formed. Arrangements were made to promote the construction of 
canals, drainage and irrigation works, roads, dykes and bridges, and 
the reclamation of waste land by local associations and the local 
authorities with the assistance of the State. Individual enterprise 
was not to be stifled by Government action. 

The farmers and peasants who, toiling on the properties of large 
landowners, had been unfree hitherto, were enabled to become free- 
holders in the following way: Landlords and tenants were given 
two years in which to make arrangements for converting rented land 
into freehold land by friendly agreement. Carefully constituted local 
land settlement commissions of at least five members, who were 
experts in practical agriculture and in law, were created to advise and 
assist owners and tenants and to act as referees in case of disagreement 
and dispute. The parties not satisfied with the ruling of these com- 
missions could appeal to the Central Land Settlement Commission. 
Both landowners and tenants were entitled to call for the conversion 
of rented land into freehold land. A balance was to be struck between 
the rent paid by the tenant on the one hand, and the services rendered 
by the landowner to the tenant in consideration of the rent on the 
other hand. The balance, the net rent, was to serve in normal circum- 
stances as basis for the amount of the compensation payable to the 
landowner for ceding his land to the tenant. The compensation was 
to amount to eighteen years’ purchase in cash, or to twenty years’ 
purchase in interest-bearing bonds. In order not to throw too great 
a strain upon the money market, landlords were offered a substantial 


premium for accepting payment in paper. In cases of dispute as to 
the amount of the net rent, the Land Settlement Commission was to 
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act as mediator and referee. To facilitate the payment of the sum 
agreed upon in those cases in which the freeholder could not pay the 
compensation money in cash, rent-charge banks were created. These 
banks were provincial institutions. Their solvency was guaranteed 
by the State. They created rent charges upon the holdings which 
were to be enfranchised equal to the amount of compensation agreed 
upon, and they compensated the landowners with interest-bearing 
State guaranteed bonds of their own, which were issued against the 
collective security of these rent charges. The rent charges were a first 
charge upon the enfranchised properties of the farmers and peasants, 
and they were extinguished by yearly payments to the rent charge 
banks. These yearly payments were spread over a large number of 
years, and they provided at the same time the interest on the sum 
advanced by the bank, and a sinking fund for the gradual extinction 
of the purchase price. These yearly payments were collected by the 
tax collectors together with the taxes, and they were treated in every 
way as taxes by the law. Hence they were regularly made by the 
enfranchised tenants, who rarely fell into arrears. 

A century ago the Prussian landlords were truly the lords of the 
land. They ruled the country districts. They owned the soil, and 
they almost owned the peasants as well, for these were compelled to 
work gratuitously for the landowners. Resistance in case of harsh 
or unjust treatment was difficult, because the civil administration 
and the administration of justice were in the hands of the landowners. 
The peasants were serfs. Compared with Prussia’s difficulties, our 
difficulties are small. It is clear that if bankrupt and defeated Prussia 
could enfranchise the cultivators of the soil, reorganise her feudal 
land system and re-create her agriculture at a time when the enemy’s 
garrisons were actually in possession of the country, Great Britain is 
undoubtedly able, and can afford, to do so now. 

Whether Great Britain follows Prussia’s precedent in every 
particular, or whether she proceeds on other, and perhaps on better, 
lines, can be settled only by conferences of the leading experts. The 
identical proceeding is scarcely possible, because the conditions pre- 
vailing in Great Britain are very different from the conditions which 
prevailed in Prussia in 1807. Different problems require different 
treatment. Prussia’s agriculture was carried on by a large number 
of small farmers, while our agriculture is carried on by a small number 
of large farmers. Meanwhile let us ask ourselves : 

(1) Is there any serious demand for freehold farms and small 
holdings in Great Britain ? 

(2) From which ranks are the freehold farmers and small holders 
of the future to be recruited ? 

(3) How and where are they to be settled on the land ? 

(4) What are the objections to the creation of freeholders, and 
are these objections valid ? 
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I shall endeavour to answer these questions one by one. 

Those who wish to find out for themselves whether there is a 
bona fide demand for small farms and holdings should study the 
Report on Small Holdings of 1888-90, the Report on Fruit Growing 
of 1905, the Report on Small Holdings of 1906, the Report on the 
Decline of the Agricultural Population of Great Britain of 1906, and 
the Annual Report on Small Holdings of 1909. I will give a few 
extracts. 

The Report of the Small Holdings Committee of 1906 states : 
“A very large body of evidence goes to show that in many places 
more land of the kind already divided into small holdings would be 
taken up with avidity, especially if properly equipped and offered 
for hire with a reasonable security of tenure.’ This statement is 
amply confirmed by the evidence available. Mr. C. A. Fyffe, Estates 
Bursar of University College, Oxford, stated, for instance, according 
to the Report of 1888-90 : 


The demand for small holdings in convenient places and at moderate rents 
is almost illimitable, I should say; and I believe that if facilities for purchase 
were given, you would find at the present time a very large demand for them, 
and, as the system took root, a yearly increasing demand for them in this country. 


Unfortunately it is not easy to obtain land for small holdings. 
On this subject Mr. Sampson Morgan, Secretary of the National 
Fruit Growers’ League, stated, before the Committee of 1888-90 : 


The real impediment is that the people cannot get the land; in consequence 
of this we have been negotiating with Sir Saul Samuel, Governor-General of New 
South Wales, with Mr. Braddon, Governor-General of Tasmania, and with the 
Governor-General of New Zealand, finding it impossible for the members of our 
League to get land, that is, small holdings, in this country. 


The objections to small holdings come from both landowners 
and farmers. The Report of the Committee of 1906 states: ‘Some 
landowners are of opinion that the amenities of their estate are im- 
paired by the erection of a number of houses and buildings thereon, 
and the facilities for the preservation of game diminished.’ From 
the evidence of Mr. Fyffe, before the Committee of 1888-90, we learn : 


. . . Edo not know whether I may pause to say how extraordinarily difficult 
it is to get land from farmers for these small holdings and allotments. 

Q. Do you propose to give the local authority compulsory power to acquire 
land ? , 

A. I should, myself. 

Q. Will you explain why ? 

A. My experience is two-fold : that, in the first place, there are some landlords 
who will not part with their land ; and, secondly, there are many landlords who 
would be willing to part with their land, but who, under present circumstances, 
cannot get it from the farmers. 

Q. And in your opinion there are many landlords who would welcome com- 
pulsory powers ? 

A. Yes; I believe there are landlords who are very anxious to increase these 
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small holdings, but who cannot do it on account of the farmers, I should say 
myself that the opposition to giving the labourer a lift comes much more from 
the farmer than from the landlord. At the same time, I do know cases of landlords 
who will not part with any land at all, or allow any houses to be erected. In my 
own county, in Sussex, there is an owner of 15,000 acres, which is, roughly 
speaking, 20 square miles, who will not part with any of the land at all, or allow 
any houses to be erected on it. That land might just as well be in Central Africa. 
for any connection it has with England, That means absolute stagnation over 
an area of 20 square miles, 


The foregoing extracts show that there is much opposition to the 
creation of small freeholders on the part of landowners and farmers, 
I shall deal with their objections in due course, 

The British agricultural labourer leads at present a hand-to-mouth 
existence. He owns no land. He receives his cottage from the 
farmer either rent free or at the nominal rent of 1s, a week. He has 
certainly no cause to complain of the amount of his rent. On the 
other hand, he has no real home, for the farmer can turn him out of 
his cottage into the road at any moment. This arrangement was 
very satisfactory to the farmer in the olden times, when agricultural 
labourers were abundant, and when surrounding farmers would not 
take a man dismissed by one of their neighbours. In those times 
the loss of his work and his cottage meant destitution and starvation 
to the labourer. The agricultural labourer was tied to the farm by 
compulsion, by the fear of homelessness and starvation. Times have 
changed. The agricultural labourer can no longer be tied to the 
land by these antiquated methods at a time when travelling is cheap, 
and when a healthy and strong farm hand can always find work at a 
moment’s notice as an unskilled labourer in the nearest town. Besides, 
he is welcome as an emigrant in the Colonies, and is assisted to get 
there. Last, but not least, our agricultural labourers hate the system 
under which they live. They are profoundly dissatisfied with their 
propertylessness, their hand-to-mouth existence, and their homeless- 
ness; and this is one of the principal reasons of our rural exodus. 
Those labourers who are coo old to leave the land stay in the country 
and grumble, but their sons and daughters go to the towns and the 
Colonies. Wherever one travels in rural Britain one finds chiefly 
middle-aged and elderly labourers working in the fields; and the 
study of the census figures reveals the ominous fact that practically 
the entire youth leave the country soon after they leave school. That 
is a phenomenon with which every rural schoolmaster is acquainted. 
This land flight is not caused by the dulness of our villages. Our 
villages have plenty of clubs, reading-rooms, institutes, and sports, 
which are unknown on the Continent, where the men and youths are 
satisfied to stay on the land. The cause of this flight lies elsewhere, 
as I shall presently show, but whatever the cause, it is to be feared 
that our fields will be left without labour when the elder generation 
of rural labourers has died out, unless something is done speedily. 
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The terrible shrinkage in the number of our agricultural labourers 
may be seen from the following figures : 


Number of Male Agricultural Labourers 


Tn England and Wales In Scotland In Ireland 


850,100 


The foregoing figures show that the old agricultural system—the 
system which was based on the compulsion of the agricultural labourer 
to work for the farmer in order to get food and shelter—has absolutely 
broken down, and that the re-creation of our rural industries will be 
past praying for, unless the problem of rural labour is solved quickly. 
Already it is extremely difficult to get ploughmen and milkers. Very 
often the harvest is allowed to rot because there are no labourers to 
gather it. Agricultural labourers’ children refuse to learn milking 
and ploughing, even if competitions are got up and substantial prizes 
offered. We may soon have to allow our agricultural land to become 
a desert through lack of labour. 

As the rural labourer can no longer be tied to the land by the fear 
of homelessness and starvation, he must be tied to the land by interest. 
He must be given a share in the land—and he would like to be given a 
share in the land. An agricultural labourer who has a few acres of 
freehold land and a freehold cottage of his own, who has a few fruit 
trees, a cow or a pig or two, and a few fowls, will not easily sell up his 
property and leave the country. He will work for the farmer during 
the day and look after his own little property in the evening ; he will 
raise much of his own food, sell a little, and put by a little for a rainy 
day. His wife and children will help him, and he will become a steady 
worker. He knows that, when ill or aged, he can always fall back on 
his few acres, and some of his children will stay in the country. They 
will have a real home, a little ancestral estate of their own. They 
will endeavour to make a competence in the country, and thus a 
surplus of agricultural labourers will be created. In this manner the 
agricultural labourers in France, Germany, the United States, and 
other countries are tied to the farms. It is worth noting that in 
Germany there is a shortage of rural labour only in the purely agri- 
cultural east, where large estates prevail, where there are no manu- 
facturing towns, and where the labourers are landless. In the east 
of Germany imported Russians and Poles do much of the agricultural 
work. On the other hand, in the densely populated centre and west 
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of the country, where manufacturing towns are numerous and where: 
agricultural labourers have freehold land and cottages of their own, 
there is always an abundance of agricultural labourers, and there 
imported foreign labourers work in the factories and coal mines because 
these cannot get a sufficient supply of German labour. 

Where are our future freeholders to come from ? 

Including gardeners, woodmen, shepherds, &c., there are still 
about one million agricultural labourers in the country. Let us see 
that we do not lose these men, who are the backbone of the country, 
and who are irreplaceable. They are dwindling rapidly in numbers. 
Let us encourage and assist them to acquire freehold land and cottages 
as speedily as possible, and they and their children will stay on the 
land. 

It is usually believed that there are no, or practically no, small 
holders in Great Britain who might be converted into freeholders. 
That opinion is erroneous. According to the Agricultural Statistics 
of 1909 (Cd. 4533), the agricultural holdings in Great Britain, exclusive 
of Ireland, are as follows : 


Agricultural Holdings in Great Britain 











os mainly ——_ mainly Total 

| From 1 to5acres. . | 15,432(= 14.3%) 92,662 | 108,004 
| From 5 to 50 acres =. | 28,473 (= 12.3%) | 203,346 | 231,819 
From 50 to 300 acres . | 14,591(= 9.7%) 136,411 | 151,002 

| 300 acres and more ‘ 2,792 (= 15.7%) 14,922 | 17,714 
| 61,288 447,341 | 508,629 








The foregoing figures are very interesting. It is significant that, if 
we except the very largest properties of 300 acres and more, the 
proportion of freehold properties is by far the largest among the 
very smallest holders, the men who hold from one to five acres. Of 
these dwarf holdings 14.3 per cent. are freeholds, and the percentage 
of freeholds rapidly diminishes with the increase in the size of pro- 
perties. We may therefore conclude that the possession of freehold 
land is most strongly desired by the smallest holders, and observation 
in all parts of Great Britain absolutely confirms this conclusion. 
The foregoing table shows that 108,094, or more than one-fifth of all 
the agricultural holdings, are from one to five acres, while 339,913, 
or exactly two-thirds of all the agricultural holdings, are from one to 
fifty acres. It should be noted that farms up to fifty acres which 
are under average cultivation can be worked by a farmer and his 
family without outside help, and that, in the case of such average 
farms, about thirty acres suffice to maintain a man and his family. 
Of these 339,913 small holdings and farms, 296,008 are described as 
‘rented or mainly rented.’ Making ample allowance for residential 
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properties included in these holdings, it appears that there are at 
least 200,000 farming small holders of whom many wish to become 
the owners of the soil which they farm. 

In 1907 the Liberal Government brought out a Small Holdings 
and Allotments Act, which came into operation on the Ist of January 
1908. That Act authorises the county councils to acquire land 
compulsorily and to lease it in small portions to desirable tenants. 
This Act is exceedingly unjust to those who wish to settle on the 
land. Intending tenants are charged a yearly rent which consists 
of interest on the land rented plus an extra charge to pay off the 
capital cost of the land. So far the arrangement is identical with 
the Prussian precedent. But here the similarity ends. When the 
Prussian peasant had paid off the capital cost of his holding it belonged 
to him and his family for ever. When, under the Act of 1907, the 
British small holder has paid off the entire capital cost of his holding 
it belongs, not to him, but to the county council. The Prussian 
peasant was encouraged to work for himself. Taking advantage of 
his land hunger, the British small holder is made to work for the 
county council. Notwithstanding this cruelly unjust arrangement, 
which is felt to be cruelly unjust by intending tenants, and notwith- 
standing the fact that most small holders would much rather own than 
rent their land, no fewer than 23,285 people applied for 373,601 acres. 
Of these applicants 13,202 were described as provisionally suitable, 
and were approved of. Out of these approved applicants 4470, or 
nearly 34 per cent., were agricultural labourers. 

The foregoing facts and figures show that there is a serious and 
considerable demand for freehold farms and small holdings, and 
they show us the class of people from whom the freehold farmers 
and small holders of the future should be recruited in the first 
instance. 

It would, of course, be a wild and hopeless experiment to plant 
the surplus population of our towns, the wastrels and failures, in large 
numbers in the country. Agricultural labour is the most skilled of 
all labour. These town people would not be able to make a living 
on the land. If we wish to recreate our agriculture and to repeople 
the countryside, we must before all strive to preserve the existing 
country population and encourage it to multiply on the land. We 
must in the first instance encourage our 200,000 small landless farmers 
and our 1,000,000 landless agricultural labourers to become free- 
holders, assist them to become freeholders, and help them to become 
successful and prosperous. If they should prosper on the land, 
cultivation will become more intensive than hitherto, more food will 
be grown, more labour will be wanted. Many steady town workers 
would like to settle on the land, and there can be no doubt that 
many country-bred men who at present are working in the towns 
will gladly return to the land and invest their savings in a few acres 
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and a cottage, if they see a chance of doing well on the land. Besides, 
many of our emigrants who have saved some money will be anxious 
to go back to the old country when they know that they can buy 
with their savings a small farm which will be theirs and their children’s 
for ever. It may be possible gradually to settle in the country 
a large number of town-bred men. They would have to be selected 
with the utmost care, and would require some training. Some should 
begin their career as labourers with successful farmers. Others may 
perhaps at once be entrusted with a small plot of ground under suitable 
supervision in acclimatisation centres. The experiment is worth 
trying. If the first batches of town settlers should be successful, their 
success would bring about a great exodus from the towns to the 
country, which is much to be desired. Their failure would discourage 
town workers to go back to the country and discredit agriculture in 
their eyes for a generation. 

Although industrial workers do not take easily to agriculture, it 
is by no means impossible to turn willing industrial workers into good 
agriculturists, to their great material and moral advantage. From the 
various successful experiments I choose one reported on by Miss Jebb 
in her book The Working of the Small Holdings Act. She writes : 


Belbroughton is a striking instance of the benefit conferred on a poverty- 
stricken district by the supply of land to small people. Here, as at Catshill, 
most of the population had been nail makers, and were thrown out of employment 
by the introduction of machinery. The men were rapidly becoming demoralised 
through extreme poverty, and were continually before the magistrates for 
poaching and thieving. A very large number were on the rates, and doles of 
bread and soup were regularly given by the squire of the parish in winter. There 
were threatenings of organised strikes if something was not done. The men 
themselves were keen to get land, as, living in the country, they all possessed a 
knowledge of cultivation. 

Since the possession of land by the parish council the men appear to be all 
reformed characters, and those who were formerly on the rates are now con- 
tributing to them. The village schoolmistress testifies to the improved condition 
of the children, who are now well fed and well clothed and on a higher level of 
intelligence. 

Besides being of benefit to the actual tenants, this undertaking gives an 
impulse to other trades. A local maker of small carts and lorries used by the 
men has already retired with a fortune. As an illustration of the demand for 
these, on one farm of 50 acres, which originally gave employment to two men, 
I was told that there are now 40 horses and carts in use. 

As regards the land itself, on one farm of 35 acres a man had failed to pay any 
rent for two years, and the land was in a very bad condition. The council have 
repaired all the hedges, gates, &c., and have taken the land on a yearly tenancy 
with the understanding that they will not be disturbed during the present owner’s 
lifetime. It is already in a very different state of cultivation, and is being of 
untold benefit to twenty tenants. 

There is such very keen competition for any land to be let in this district that 
the parish council has a very poor look-in; and yet more land is very badly 
needed to enable those men who already have small lots to make the best use 
of the land itself and of their own time. It struck me that they suffered 
particularly from having too small an area to work to the best advantage. 
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If such excellent results could be achieved on hired land, it is 
quite clear that much better results can be achieved on owned land. 
A man will, after all, put forth his greatest energy only if he knows 
that all the fruits of his labour will be his own. Many instances of 
similarly great success among British small holders might be given. 

How are the freeholders of the future to be settled on the land # 

In the first instance, a non-political organisation with branches 
in every county should be created by the Board of Agriculture, which 
is trusted throughout the country, and the Board of Agriculture 
should be given supreme direction over this new organisation. The 
new organisation should, through its local committees, investigate 
local conditions, advise both landowners and applicants for freehold 
land, act as mediator between both parties and as agent in effecting 
the purchases and sales determined upon. They should make them- 
selves familiar with the agricultural aspect of their district. They 
should carefully ascertain the requirements of land on the part of 
intending trustworthy purchasers, on the one hand, and the disposition 
of landowners to sell land, on the other hand. They should study the 
agricultural possibilities of their district, and determine the parts which 
are most suitable for the creation of small and medium-sized freeholds 
by the character of the soil and by their proximity to towns, railways, 
roads, water, &c. It is most important that these local committees 
be well chosen, that they be non-political and sympathetic. Otherwise 
their action will be directed rather by party-political or personal than 
by agricultural considerations. Experience has shown that it was 
a mistake to allow the county council to carry the Small Holdings Act 
of 1907 into effect. Some Conservative county councils have ignored 
it and have endeavoured to make it a failure, while some Radical 
ones have spitefully used it as a means of oppression against land- 
owners, and have encouraged intending small holders to pick the eyes 
out of valuable estates. 

The disentailing of entailed estates might be encouraged and 
facilitated, and arrangements should be made for the compulsory 
purchase of agricultural land. Home farms of a reasonable size and 
parks would of course be excepted. In case of compulsory purchase, 
the owners should receive for their land the full value, which, in case of 
disputes, might be determined by referees, plus a small percentage, 
let us say 10 per cent., for disturbance. The solatium for disturbance 
should be so small as to induce owners of estates suitable for settlement 
rather to sell them voluntarily than have them purchased under a 
compulsory plan. The farmers sitting on a bought-up estate should 
have a first claim for enfranchisement. They should be given the 
option of buying either the whole or part of their farms, thus becoming 
freeholders, or of ceding their farms to intending freeholders. The 
farmers ceding their farms should receive compensation in full plus a 
reasonable percentage for disturbance. The purchasing of estates or 
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large self-contained parts of estates—applicants should not be allowed 
to apply for the choicest morsels here and there to the damage of entire 
estates—should proceed in accordance with the demand for land. 

The national credit is too precious to be lightly engaged by the 
public issue of large loans. Therefore it will perhaps be best to finance 
intending freeholders through private State-guaranteed land banks, 
empowered to pay landowners with 2} per cent. mortgage debentures, 
and to collect from the freeholders annual interest on the value of their 
purchase plus } per cent. for sinking fund. The maximum dividend on 
the shares of these banks should be fixed at 5 or 6 per cent., and the 
shares should, as far as possible, be reserved to landowners. Being 
proprietors and managers of these land banks, the landowners would 
have entire confidence in the mortgage bonds issued to them in payment 
for their land. The mortgage debentures, being Government guaran- 
teed, would range as trustee stocks, and the savings banks should be 
directed to invest part of their deposits in these bonds. The savings 
which the poor man places in the savings banks are used at present for 
driving up the rich man’s Consols. The savings of the people ought to 
be used for the benefit of the people. They might be used for settling 
the people on the land. If this were done, every savings bank depositor 
would be given a direct interest in the land and its welfare. It is 
scarcely necessary to say that our land nationalisers and our Socialists 
would oppose this use of the savings banks deposits tooth and nail. 

_ By the organisation sketched in the foregoing, estates suitable for 
cutting up into small freehold farms would be acquired in every county, 
and, as these estates would become centres from which the freehold 
system would permeate every county, they ought to be made model 
establishments. Rome was not built in a day. It is idle to expect 
that all landowners will be bought out in a year or two. The move- 
ment will begin slowly and grow gradually with its success. Therefore 
the money market would scarcely, if at all, be disturbed by the change 
in ownership. The amount required for paying off the landowners 
need not be very large, especially as the original fund set aside for this 
purpose would constantly be replenished by the yearly repayments of 
capital made by the small holders. 

The cottages, agricultural buildings, tools, live stock, manure, 
seed, &c., required by the small freeholders could be bought with the 
assistance of the land settlement banks, but it will probably be wiser 
to create co-operative banks to deal with these matters. These co- 
operative banks would receive the savings of freeholders, and thus 
the freeholders would finance each other. Union is strength. County 
associations of co-operative banks should be formed, and a central 
bank should be created which would serve as a general credit reservoir 
for the county associations and for the individual county banks. 
The central co-operative banks should be given by the Government 
500,0007. as a loan free of interest, which would provide, through the 
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county associations, the working capital immediately needed by the 
individual co-operative banks throughout the country. 

The first, the easiest and the most obvious step in the creation of 
rural freeholds should be brought about by the amendment of the 
manifestly unjust Small Holdings Act of 1907. The tenants created 
by that Act should be converted into freeholders. They should work 
for themselves, not for the county council. 

What are the principal objections to the creation of small free- 
holders ? 

Many landowners say that the present system should not be altered 
because it has worked well in the past. The fact that our land 
system has worked ill may be seen from this, that our agriculture 
has decayed while the agriculture of other European countries, 
where freeholds are the rule, has prospered. If dual ownership, 
the partnership of landowner and farmer, were a success it would 
exist outside of Great Britain. If it made for efficiency and economy, 
it would either have grown up spontaneously in other countries or 
foreign nations would have introduced the British land system. Free 
Trade is no doubt largely responsible for the shrinkage of our wheat 
fields, but though the fact that more than 2,000,000 acres under wheat 
have gone out of cultivation may be ascribed principally to Free Trade, 
Free Trade has scarcely caused another 2,000,000 acres, which used to 
be under vegetables, to go also out of cultivation. The fact cannot 
be disguised that dual ownership has proved a failure. The landowner 
owns the land, which is visible. The farmer owns the ‘ unexhausted 
ifaprovements,’ which are invisible. The claims of the landlord are 
substantial, while those of the tenant are shadowy. Owing to the 
complicated relations between landowner and tenants, the British 
land system in the country, and in the towns as well, is a system 
encouraging exploitation and mutual besting. It is a system which 
requires an army of expensive and unproductive middlemen, to prevent 
undue exploitation and besting on the part of the grasping and the 
unscrupulous. It encourages wastefulness and trickery, and discourages 
honest work. The present system of tenancy is a premium on bad 
farming. A farmer who by heavy manuring, &c., has improved the 
land very greatly, may either have his rent raised against him by the 
landowner, or have part of his improvements and of his capital con- 
fiscated. Hence many ‘ travelling’ farmers ‘skin’ farm after farm. 
No man will plant a tree if he does not know whether he or his successor 
will reap the fruit. The tenant does not care if the landowner’s 
buildings decay for lack of attention, and he does not care to fix up 
a tile at a cost of a few minutes’ work when he can send for the estate 
carpenter, who is paid 5s. a day. Economic and thorough cultivation 
must be based on ownership. 

The champions of the present land system say that small holders 
will fail because they can neither afford the costly labour-saving 
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machinery which large landowners and farmers can buy, nor sell their 
produce to the best advantage. These difficulties can be overcome 
by co-operation. They are overcome by co-operation everywhere on 
the Continent and in Ireland, and co-operation may be made more 
potent by the creation of an agricultural post. Opponents of small 
holdings say that farmers who find it difficult to make a living out ot 
500 acres will find it impossible to make a living on 50 acres. Our 
farmers require very large farms because they grow so little per acre, 
and they grow so little because they have not enough hands to do the 
work, A few acres of roots and of cultivated fodder plants yield as 
much nourishment to animals as many acres of rough, stubbly grass 
which requires practically no labour. It is a well-known fact that 
most farmers could secure a much higher rate of profit by reducing 
their area from 300 acres to 100 acres and applying to them more 
labour and manure. Our farms are large, not because large farms are 
economical, but because intensive agriculture on farms of moderate 
size has become impossible in this country through lack of labour. 

Many agriculturists think that the creation of numerous small 
freeholds will deprive our farmers of their labourers, who will begin 
farming on their own, and that the rural labour difficulty will thus be 
intensified. The fact that small holdings make not for lack of labour 
but for abundance of labour will be evident by comparing rural labour 
conditions in Great Britain, where large estates prevail and the labourers 
are landless, with rural labour conditions in Germany, where small 
freeholds are very numerous. Such a comparison is most instructive, 
and it reveals the following surprising facts : 


(exolasive of ireland) i Germany | 
Number of farmers. . s 277,694 2,500,974 
Number of individual holdings . 508,629 5,736,082 
Number of mig a gers 
of both sexes . | 


724,314 7,283,471 


| 





It will be noticed that for every agricultural labourer in Great 
Britain there are ten agricultural labourers in Germany. With 
ten times the number of labourers, Germany grows exactly ten times 
as much bread corn as does this country. In 1908 Germany grew 
14,504,700 tons of wheat and rye, whilst the United Kingdom grew 
only 1,474,200 tons. Although Germany has 7,283,471 agricultural 
labourers, she possesses only 5,736,082 agricultural holdings. About 
1,500,000 male German agricultural labourers are landless, but they 
will not always be landless. They are the children of small freeholders 
and they work on the farms of medium and of large freeholders until 
they come into their paternal property. The creation of small 
freeholders should not make the rural labour problem worse, but 
should solve it. 
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Some landowners object to the creation of small freeholds because 
they do not wish the country to be converted into a wilderness of 
unsightly small plots, and they assert that the creation of freeholders 
would destroy all rural beauty and all rural sport. I think these fears 
are uncalled for. In France, Germany and other countries the creation 
of freeholders has neither spoilt the scenery nor has it killed all sport. 
Tt has not even led to the disappearance of large estates and of large 
farms, as I have shown in my article published in the September 
number of this Review. As small holdings did not destroy sport and 
natural beauty in other countries, they should notdo so in Great Britain. 
Besides, those landowners who oppose the creation of numerous 
freeholds because they might diminish their sport should ask themselves 
whether land exists chiefly to keep foxes and partridges, or to keep 
men ? 

The landowners as a body should rather benefit than suffer from 
the creation of numerous freeholds. Most of our agricultural land is 
heavily encumbered and mortgaged, and most of our landowners are 
in embayrassed circumstances. A further fall in the value of land 
would lead to general bankruptcy among them. A rise in the price of 
land would save them. The price of agricultural land depends on 
the value of the produce raised on it. A more intensive cultivation, 
a cultivation such as that prevalent in France and Germany, a cultiva- 
tion which substitutes grain and vegetables for the rough grass and 
weeds growing wildly on our so-called permanent pasture, should 
double the price of the land. It is highly significant that agricultural 
land in Germany is on an average twice as valuable as agricultural 
land in Great Britain. Unless the land problem is solved speedily, it 
will solve itself through the complete disappearance of the rural 
labourers. Landowners must either create numerous freeholders, who 
work during part of their time on their own land, or they must allow 
most of the remaining agricultural land to go out of cultivation, and to 
become ‘ permanent pasture.’ If they allow their agricultural land 
to become a prairie, it will have only prairie value, and the owners of 
large estates will be ruined. They must choose between a country 
settled by peasant proprietors and a country covered with ranches 
similar to the Wild West. 

The urban land problem also is urgent, but it is not so urgent as 
the rural one. In the towns, as in the country, dual ownership prevails, 
and it has the same result in the towns as it has in the country. Here 
also it makes for mutual exploitation and besting, for trickery, neglect 
and waste, and it requires an army of economically useless middlemen. 
Our town rents are high, not owing to the exactions of the ground 
landlords, but owing to the leasehold system. Men who take a house 
or a cottage for a short term—and most working people do so—treat it 
badly. It is after all not their property. Consequently repairs are 
heavy, and, to provide for these, owners of house property must charge 
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10 per cent. on the value of their houses in the form of rent. Working 
men can reduce their rent commonly by one-third, and sometimes 
even by one-half, if they own the houses they live in. However, asa 
lease is a wasting security, few working men care to invest their savings 
in a house which ultimately becomes the property of the landlord. 

Our towns, like the country, consist chiefly of large estates. Their 
owners do not care to sell part of their holding. Besides, the purchase 
of a small plot of freehold land or of a freehold cottage is made almost 
impossible for men of small means through the intricacy and uncer- 
tainty of title, and the difficulty, waste of time, and great expense 
incurred in buying or selling real estate, or in raising a loan thereon. 
In the case of very small properties the cost of investigating and 
transferring the title comes often to from 5 to 10 per cent. of the 
purchase money—a prohibitive amount. 

The purchase of freehold properties in town and country ought to 
be made easy, especially to people of modest means, not only in order 
to reduce their rent, but also in order to give them a greater induce- 
ment to save. Most people of small means like best to put their 
savings into tangible real property because paper property is specu- 
lative, and has something very unreal about it. The working man 
can put his savings practically only into leasehold property, which is 
unsatisfactory because it-reverts to the landowner, or into the savings 
banks which give too low an interest, or into stocks and shares, in which 
he becomes a prey to the company promoter and to the bucket shop. 
The impossibility of securing a satisfactory investment in real property 
is, I think, the chief cause of the thriftlessness of the British masses: 
The workers of all other nations are more thrifty than Englishmen, 
probably because ownership of cottages and land is usual among 
them. As the British workers cannot put their money into freehold 
land and houses, where they have the result of their thrift constantly 
before their eyes, they commonly spend all they earn. 

The enfranchisement of leases should be made easy. Respectable 
householders should be entitled to purchase the freehold of the house 
or the cottage they live in at a price approximating its market value ; 
and here, again, the funds of the savings banks might, under proper 
safeguards, be usefully employed for financing workers desirous of 
acquiring a house of their own. Besides, the transfer of real estate 
should be made less costly and cumbrous by the creation of proper 
land registers, which exist in all civilised countries except Great 
Britam. The laws and institutions of every country favour either 
the distribution or the centralisation of wealth. Those of Great 
Britain have the latter effect. They must be altered. 

I advocate the breaking-up of large estates in town and country, 
not only in the interests of the workers, but in those of the landowners 
as well. Nobody likes to pay rent, and Great Britain is a nation of 
rent-payers. The land is for all practical purposes a monopoly of the 
Vor, LXVI--No, 392 QQ 
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few. Landowners as a body are not popular. In a country such as 
Great Britain, in which millions rule, the ownership of the bulk of the 
land cannot safely be confined to a few thousands. Our Radical- 
Socialist Government has proclaimed the nationalisation of the land 
by easy stages, and it has already begun to ‘resume’ the land. The 
time for applying palliatives, such as that contained in Mr. Jesse 
Collings’s Purchase of Land Bill of 1905, is past. Our land system is 
a great and genuine grievance to the people, and a great and genuine 
popular grievance requires a great and genuine remedy. Our land 
system must be reformed root and branch, and landowners will be 
wise not to oppose a reform which has become inevitable. Unless 
they allow the Unionists to buy them out of part of their land the 
Radical-Socialists will tax them out of the whole of their land. Their 
choice lies between land reform and land confiscation. 

Under Mr. Asquith’s Government Socialism has advanced with 
giant strides. . It has seized the reins of power. Great Britain is the 
only country in the world which is ruled by a Socialist Cabinet. The 
British Government is the only Government in the world which has 
embarked upon the policy of nationalising the land by gradual 
confiscation. The process of taxing the landowners out of their land 
has commenced. So far Socialism has met with but little resistance. 
Its success has been easy because there are only a few thousand big 
landowners to oppose its progress. Their single-handed resistance to 
the nationalisation of the land will probably be as unsuccessful in the 
long run as was the opposition of their grandfathers to the abolition of 
the Corn Laws. Our landowners can resist and they can defeat Socialism, 
but they can do so only if they take the people into partnership. 

Property owners are the natural defenders of the State and its 
institutions. The historic fabric of Great Britain rests on a dan- 
gerously narrow basis—a basis which sufficed in the past, but which 
suffices no longer. The enemy is at the gates. Rome enfranchised 
her slaves against Hannibal. Prussia enfranchised her people against 
Napoleon. We must enfranchise our people against the forces of 
revolution. Great Britain is in the melting-pot. The political 
enfranchisement of our people should be followed by their economic 
enfranchisement. Property owners are conservative. A thorough 
reform of our land system will be the most democratic, and at the same 
time the most conservative measure of modern times. 

The Budget is subversive and unconstitutional. Democratic 
government means government by the people. A few crafty dema- 
gogues are trying to substitute for government by the people govern- 
ment by the Party boss. They have told us that Finance Bills are 
the privilege of the House of Commons, and that the House of Lords 
must accept the Budget as it stands. That contention is absurd. 
Every innovation and every new law costs money—or it can be made 
to cost money. If every measure which costs money must be passed 
by the House of Lords as soon as it is included in the Budget, the 
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House of Commons can pass every measure it likes by simply including - 
it in the Budget. The House of Commons would not only be supreme, 
but it would be absolute. A chance majority in the House of Commons 
could then introduce conscription by putting, by means of the Budget, 
a heavy tax on all able-bodied men except those who have served with 
the Colours. A Church of England majority could re-establish the 
Church in Ireland, and tax the Roman Catholic and Nonconformist 
Churches out of existence. A Nonconformist majority could tax the 
Church of England out of existence, and use the proceeds for creating 
and endowing a Nonconformist State Church. A Radical-Socialist 
majority could tax the monarchy out of existence and establish the 
Socialist Republic. If the doctrine is accepted that every Bill which 
involves the spending of money must be passed by the House of Lords, 
popular government is dead. There will be no check whatever on 
the will of a temporary majority in the House of Commons, even if 
that majority absolutely misrepresents the people. Free speech having 
been abolished in Parliament by the closure, and out of Parliament by 
hired gangs of ruffians, Great Britain will no longer be ruled by the 
will of the people, but by the will of the Party boss, and revolutions 
and counter-revolutions will become as frequent in this country as 
they are now in Central America. 

Through the present Budget Mr. Lloyd George and his fellow- 
conspirators try to subvert the Constitution and to bring about a 
revolution. Their Budget is the most gigantic and the most audacious 
attempt at political corruption known to history. It is not popular, 
but landowners are unpopular. Many people would like to see the 
landowners taxed out of their land. Still the people prefer common- 
sense and solid advantage to Socialism and Utopia. The Liberal ery 
* Tax the landowners ’ may be good as an Election cry, but the Unionist 
ery ‘ Every man his own landlord ’ will be better. 

The House of Lords will undoubtedly refer the revolutionary Budget 
to the people for decision. A General Election will follow. A 
Unionist programme combining Tariff Reform and Land Reform 
should give the victory ta the cause of Union and Empire. But even 
in the event that the Radical-Socialist Party should obtain a small 
majority, all will not he lost. As Ireland and Wales are greatly 
over-represented at Westminster, a small Radical-Socialist majority 
in the House of Commons would not represent a majority, but only a 
minority, of the electors. A minority largely composed of elements 
hostile to the Union and to the Empire will scarcely be allowed 
tyrannically to impose its will upon a national majority. A revolution 
cannot be made by a minority of the people, even if that minority 
happens to command a majority of votes in the House of Commons. 
The means of resistance against Socialism and against government 
by corruption and plander would not be exhausted. 

J. Exuis Barker. 
aa2 
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THE VALUATION PROPOSALS OF THE 
GOVERNMENT 


Tue exigencies of parliamentary time, as well as other features of the 
political situation that may readily suggest themselves, have been 
unfortunately responsible for the amended valuation proposals of the 
Government not receiving that amount of discussion in Committee 
of the House which the subject unquestionably merits. 

Had the land taxes in the Finance Bill been confined to those 
occasions when increment in land is self-revealed, there would have 
been no necessity for the establishment in the Bill of a State universal 
valuation. The duties in that case could have been imposed after a 
simple calculation, and could have been both estimated and collected 
without any appreciable addition to the existing machinery and 
officialdom. The three occasions when increment in land may be said 
to be self-revealed are (1) on the sale of land which realises a sum 
over and above its hitherto capitalised rental ; (2) on conversion, when 
agricultural or disused land is developed into a building estate ; and 
(3) on the expiration of a long lease when the reversionary interest 
falls in to the owner. The inclusion in the Bill of various other occa- 
sions, namely death, and in the case of corporate bodies every fifteen 
years, together with the halfpenny tax on undeveloped land, has 
barred the possibility of any such simple procedure, and has made 
universal valuation an indispensable feature in the scheme. More- 
ever, whatever may be the objections to it in a Finance Bill, the 
House of Commons has now accepted valuation and the question 
will shortly stand referred to the House of Lords. 

The valuation proposals as they appeared in the Bill when intro- 
duced, and as the new clauses present them, differ materially. There 
has been a general welcome to the abandonment by the Government 
of their original proposal which would have called upon all owners of 
land, under penalty, in an inadequate time, to make a dual valuation 
(site value and total value) of their property for the benefit of the 
Land Tax Commissioners. Upon these individual data the Govern- 
ment proposed to levy the new duties, reserving to themselves the 
right to recover excess duty where the individual values so rendered 
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were shown to be inadequate by the State valuation when it was 
made, and with a corresponding concession to refund should the owner 
have over-stated the value of his property. 

This proposal has been withdrawn, and beyond the Government 
being enabled to call for certain necessary particulars from owners 
which may constitute a useful criterion for the calculations of the 
Government valuer, the whole duty and expense attached to valuation, 
both site and total, is to be borne exclusively by the State. From 
every point of view this is a practical improvement in the scheme, 
because it removes what would otherwise have been the case in prac- 
tically every instance, viz. a double valuation, first one by the owner 
at his own expense and another subsequently by the State. No 
reliable valuation could have been made until each owner’s valuation 
had been checked and corrected by the valuers employed by the State. 

This modification of the scheme must have a potent influence on 
the return of revenue derivable from these particular taxes. It may 
confidently be anticipated that several years must elapse before the 
scheme of land taxation in its entirety can be expected to reach its full 
revenue-producing capacity. 

In moving the resolution to enable funds to be raised for the estab- 
lishment of this capital valuation of the country by the State, the 
Prime Minister announced that he was assured, upon a careful estimate 
with the aid of expert advice, that the original cost of valuation 
throughout the kingdom would not amount to more than 2,000,000/. 
He stated that the country would be mapped out into 120 districts 
and that some 500 valuers would, it was estimated, be sufficient to 
carry out the work. 

If these intricate valuations are to be made for such a sum, it is 
safe to assume that the salaries to be paid to the valuers will have 
to be on a basis unprecedented in meagreness when compared with the 
usual scale for such responsible work. 

Several estimates have been made by experts of high standing, 
which show that upon quite moderate data such a valuation of England 
and Wales could not be made by owners for less than 13,000,000/., 
and that would be excluding the metropolis. Whilst it can fairly be 
admitted that State officials upon permanent staff would be able to do 
the work more cheaply than men remunerated by professional fees, 
still the remarkable discrepancy between the two estimates induces 
one to regard with a certain scepticism the possibility of an accurate 
site and total valuation of the whole kingdom being carried out for the 
figure mentioned by Mr. Asquith. It will soon be realised that the 
double valuation required by the Bill of every description of property 
will involve innumerable difficulties, novel and complicated in their 
nature, and that men of trained skill in their profession who can 
command high fees, with legal and statistical stafis working with and 
under them, will be needed to perform the task in a satisfactory 
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manner. Therefore a large and expensive additional staff, which will 
cost much more than the Government anticipates, looms upon the 
horizon. Doubtless also, in view of the enormous volume of contentions 
which. will be carried before the referees and to the courts, men of 
eminence will prefer to wait for the golden harvest that will be forth- 
coming when the proposals of the Bill are attempted to be carried out. 

It is to be admitted that the period of four years allowed for the 
work makes for economy, which will at least have the advantage 
of enabling the Government with the help of expert advisers to con- 
sider the question of the valuation of the country more carefully, and 
time is afforded for supplementary legislation to follow. 

The resolution, which has been embodied in the Finance Bill, does 
not bind the Government to any specific scheme, nor does it definitely 
and irrevocably commit them to a purely centralised system. 

If the proposals of the Government could have been discussed in 
the House of Commons, it would have been demonstrated on all sides 
by members fully qualified by experience to speak on this subject, and 
conversant with the existing systems of valuation in Scotland and 
England, that a far better way of tackling this problem was ready to 
hand. 

Grave objections present themselves to setting up a wide and 
elaborate machinery of State valuation upon a capital basis, side by side 
with the existing Local Government system of valuation upon an 
annual basis, which has been with us since the Act of Elizabeth. 

The scheme proposes to divide the kingdom into 120 districts for 
the purposes of the capital valuation. There are, in England and 
Wales alone, 136 administrative counties and county boroughs (50 
administrative counties in England and 12 in Wales, or 62 in all, and 
71 county boroughs in England and 3 in Wales, or 74 in all). It will 
thus be observed that the 120 capital valuation areas for the whole 
kingdom will cover wider areas than the largest units possible for local 
government purposes, namely the administrative county and county 
borough. It must follow that the new capital valuation areas will 
not be conterminous with the largest local government areas, thus 
still further importing complications into our system of local taxa- 
tion. 

The psychological moment would appear to have arrived when the 
Government should take this long-promised reform in hand and frame 
a comprehensive Valuation Bill for the reconstitution of our local 
valuation system, combining with it the Government scheme for the 
capital valuation of the country. 

It is admitted on all sides, by those acquainted with the subject, 
that our existing system of local assessment and valuation is obsolete, 
complicated, and inadequate for modern needs. Royal Commissions 
and Select Committees for years past have demonstrated this, and the 
Report of the Royal Commission on local taxation embodies a mass of 
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material urging this most necessary reform, which, however, year after. - 
year, Parliament after Parliament has shelved. 

Mr. Walter Long’s Bill of 1904 proposed to make the council of 
every administrative county and county borough the valuation 
authority for such areas, but with power to divide the administrative 
county into valuation districts of at least 50,000 population, every 
non-county borough or urban district of 50,000 population or more 
being made a separate valuation district. 

There are no fewer than 645 unions in England and Wales, with their 
assessment committees, and no fewer than 14,803 civil parishes, each 
with their overseers, or bodies performing the duties of overseers, who 
are the rating authorities of the parish, which is the unit of rating and 
valuation. 

Thus Mr. Long proposed to entrust the work of valuation to larger 
and more responsible authorities, thereby removing overlapping and 
other objections. 

Mr. Long in introducing his Bill of 1904 said } :— 

Excluding London, which has a law of its own, there are in all counties two 
assessment authorities which assess for different purposes—the county authority 
which assesses for the county rate, and the union authority which assesses for 
the poor rate. In addition there are powers held by the borough councils, so 
that there might even be a third assessment authority for the same area. Con- 
sequently there are several authorities charged with the duty of assessing, they 
have no means of consultation and joint action, and thus there are the widest 
possible variations in practice. The assessments themselves vary in a most 
remarkable degree, and often in the same county they differ greatly, so that 
in adjoining unions you may have properties precisely similar in their character 
and in their surroundings contributing to the similar rates on different assess- 
ments. The inequities which have thus resulted led to the appointment of the 
Royal Commission. In addition, perhaps, I ought to say that these inequities 
also occur in county and other boroughs. The City of Liverpool embraces three 
or four unions, the City of Birmingham certainly includes more than one, and 
thus you have this extraordinary injustice that within the same municipal area, 
where the expenditure is presumably for the same purpose, three or four different 
valuations are made by different union assessment committees, 


In reply Lord Wolverhampton (then Sir Henry Fowler, M.P.) said that 
‘ Nothing was more unsatisfactory in our municipal and local govern- 
ment at present than the contradictions, the anomalies and the inex- 
plicable difficulties which arose with reference to assessment,’ and 
suggested that it was a question which the House could approach 
without party feeling. Thus both parties are committed to this reform. 

A private Member’s Bill was introduced in the same year—the 
Valuation Bill (No. 2) 1904—to enable the council of every county 
and county borough to be the sole valuation authority of its county 
or borough for all rateable purposes and for income tax and inhabited 
house duty. This Bill was introduced by Mr. John Hutton and was 
backed by Sir John Dorrington and Colonel Stopford Sackville. 


! Hansard, vol. cxxiii., 26th of April 1904, p. 1200. 
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Mr. Hutton’s Bill proposed that the Surveyors of Taxes for the district 
and county should be ex-officio members of the valuation authority. 

In view of the time proposed to be taken for the capital valuation 
of the country, I repeat that the Government now have a unique 
opportunity, and, indeed, an inevitable duty, if the cost of valuation 
is to be kept within reasonable limits, to take in hand immediately 
this long-postponed reform, and to frame a comprehensive Valuation 
Bill for the reconstitution of our local valuation system, combining 
with it the Government scheme for the capital valuation of the 
country and thereby creating one valuation list for all taxation, 
national and local. 

Facilities of locomotion and other modern conditions are altering 
the whole field of local government by the extinction of the smaller 
bodies and by investing the powers and duties of local government 
administration in the hands of the greater administrative authorities, 
whilst at the same time clothing them with more and wider powers. 
We see this in the Poor Law, in the proposed abolition of the Guardians. 
We have seen it in the Small Holdings Act, which has taken the small 
holdings and allotments out of the hands of the district councils, and 
has placed them in the hands of the county councils. We have seen it 
in the London Government Act, 1899, which substituted twenty-eight 
metropolitan borough councils for an inordinate number of vestries, 
overseers and other bodies. The Select Committee on Housing of 
1907 recommended the transfer of the public health powers from the 
rural district councils to the county councils. The Government 
Housing Bill does not go so far as this, but the trend is all in one 
direction. 

It would be obviously undesirable to utilise the existing local rating 
authorities for the reasons which led up to Mr. Long’s Bill. These 
smaller bodies are quite unsuitable for such novel and responsible 
work, Moreover, the Government cannot look to their co-operation 
voluntarily, for corporate bodies cannot go beyond their statutory 
powers without fear of surcharge, and there is not a word in the 
Finance Bill which empowers them to aid the Government officials. 

As an example of the utter confusion into which our existing 
valuation system has drifted, it is possible to have five different assess- 
ments on a house and two acres of garden of an admitted annual value 
of 42/., the landlord doing repairs and the tenant paying rates, the 
property being subject also to tithe (1/.) and the land tax,’ 
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whilst the county rate basis or standard outside London differs in 
totals from all the foregoing units. The numerous abatements and 
total or partial exemptions that exist under the present law are fully 
reviewed in the Report of the Royal Commission on Local Taxation. 

Scotland is conspicuously in advance of England as regards 
assessment and valuation. That country has a machinery in existence 
which enjoys the general confidence of all classes, and one which— 
so I am informed by persons well qualified to give an opinion—could, 
with a slight modification of the law, be made capable of undertaking 
the work of capital valuation for the purposes of the Bill. The assessors 
in Scotland in the service of the existing authorities would be far 
more competent to make an accurate valuation of the land in their 
locality than any outside valuers the Government could find for the 
purpose, because the essence of valuation is local knowledge and 
experience. If this be the case, as I am assured it is, the Government 
has, so far as Scotland is concerned, a ready and inexpensive means of 
combining capital valuation for State purposes with the annual value 
basis for local rating purposes. 

Assuming that the Government scheme goes through as the Bill 
now stands, the picture presents itself of Government officials acting 
for areas not conterminous with the existing local government areas, 
ascertaining at great expense the necessary particulars of properties 
to be capitally valued, much of which information already exists in 
the offices of the local valuation authorities. The Government 
officials will have to cope with the difficulties presented by the com- 
plexity of boundaries and the overlapping of areas for different pur- 
poses of assessment, and yet must proceed with the work indepen- 
dently, ignoring the existence of the locally appointed parish or union 
officers. Accordingly their units of valuation and capital values, 
when they are ascertained, will be found to be out of all symmetry 
with the units of value and annual values existing in the local valuation 
lists. Thus objections and appeals against one or other will find their 
best evidence in official figures on one side or the other, and confusion 
will become worse confounded. 

The Liberal party by tradition have always been the upholders 
of the principles of local government which constitutes so peculiar 
a feature of our internal administration. Two conspicuous instances 
in recent legislation immediately suggest themselves. The success 
of the administration of the Old Age Pensions Act is attributed by 
the recent Report of the Local Government Board to the co-operation 
of the State pension officers with the local pension committees. Again, 
Mr. Haldane’s Territorial scheme finds its best feature in the co- 
operation of the county associations with the War Office organisation. 
But here in valuation the Government are ignoring local government 
material and are proposing to set up an expensive and inappropriate 
officialdom for the purpose of making a separate capital valuation. 
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Apart from the enormous avoidable expenditure which a cen- 
tralised capital valuation is going to impose upon the country, it 
would be an irretrievable blunder to disregard the valuable local 
knowledge, time, and experience which are given to the work of local 
government, and especially to that of valuation and rating upon many 
of the existing valuation authorities. There is in the country, given 
the proper machinery and a simplified law, a vast amount of volun- 
tary effort which could be utilised for public service ; and it would 
be a wilful waste of power to ignore it. 

Surely now is the time for the Government to marry their valuation 
proposals with a reform of the local government valuation machinery 
as broadly suggested in Mr. Long’s Bill. 

London has a system of valuation of its own, which was set up by 
the late Lord Goschen in 1869. A revaluation is made every five 
years, when the Government Surveyor of Taxes is associated with 
the ascertainment of the gross and rateable values. This enables the 
knowledge possessed by the Surveyor of Taxes and that of the local 
parish officers to be interchanged, and the valuation list so created is 
made binding upon the Government for their taxes, as well as upon 
the local rating authorities, the totals of the valuation lists throughout 
the county constituting also the county rate basis. This affords a 
valuable and successful example to guide the Government in framing 
a comprehensive measure. 

If the Government introduced a valuation reform throughout 
the country, the Opposition could not consistently oppose it in view 
of Mr. Long’s Bill, and the House of Lords would have to think 
seriously before they blocked a measure which simply provided for 
a more economical and efficient administration of the new land taxes. 

Moreover, the municipalities, who have been the prime movers 
in demanding the taxation of land values and are to be granted 
half the proceeds, thereby become partners, and are as such interested 
in the successful yield of the new taxes as well as in the administrative 
machinery which will ascertain the values. Thus it may be anticipated 
that the municipal and local government authorities throughout the 
country would support any Valuation Bill that had for its object the 
co-operation of the State and the local authority in valuation for all 
purposes, national and local. 

Probably enough has already been said to suggest the lines upon 
which the Government could proceed. A Valuation Bill could be 
introduced upon the lines of Mr. Long’s Bill and Goschen’s Act of 
1869. The administrative county and the county borough should be 
made the valuation authority, with powers of delegation to valuation 
districts. The local Surveyor of Taxes and a Government valuer 
could be made ez-officio members of the valuation committee. 

It ought not to be necessary to point out the advantages of such 
a plan. The creation of one valuation list or Domesday Book for all 
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national and local purposes of taxation would be a work of paramount 
importance. The co-operation of State officer and local machinery 
in such an undertaking would be highly desirable on many grounds. 
It would secure uniformity, create confidence, and so lessen dispute 
and litigation. Instead of separate officers with their staff of clerks, 
the whole work of handling the returns and creating the valuation lists, 
and the whole cost of establishment charges, would be concentrated 
in the accounts of one valuation authority, with the necessary adjust- 
ment of expenditure between State and locality. The consolidation 
of valuation and assessment and the removal of all existing anomalies 
should lead to considerable local economy, and thereby enable the 
new valuation authorities to retain skilled professional men as their 
official valuers for local rating purposes. 

Revision of the valuation list is in many parts of the provinces at 
present non-existent, and in other parts is carried out in a perfunctory 
and uneven manner. A decennial revision might be sufficient for the 
rural districts, a quinquennial revision being adopted for urban 
districts beyond a certain population. Whether it. be decennial or 
quinquennial, it is to be hoped that the mistake in London will be 
avoided, where the quinquennial revaluation is made simultaneously 
in every fifth year. This has the effect of rendering the task too 
voluminous, entailing a vast amount of work in order to carry through 
the valuation within the statutory period. It would be sufficient if 
the statutory provision is so worded as to require the values of all 
properties within the valuation area to be revised every five years. 
Then it would be possible to carry out the revision parish by parish, 
or ward by ward, provided the revision is completed during the period. 
The valuation authority could then retain a staff which would be 
uniformly employed throughout. 

The main objection that has to be directed against the halfpenny 
tax on undeveloped land is that it is a partial introduction of the 
capital basis for taxation to a particular class of property, side by side 
with the continuance of the annual basis for other descriptions of 
property. The reason that undeveloped land is not adequately rated 
arises solely from the annual value principle of our valuation system. 
If an hereditament, whether it be a piece of land, a house, or a factory, 
commands no rent or has no beneficial occupation, then its rateable 
value is nil, so that a piece of vacant land, however valuable it may 
be in capital value, if it is not in beneficial occupation, ought no 
more to be called upon to pay an extra tax or rate than an empty 
house. 

The present system admittedly displays notorious anomalies, as 
instanced by the excessive amount railways have to bear, on the one 
hand, and the low assessment of country demesnes on the other. Once, 
however, site value and total value, ascertained by the same machinery, 
were placed side by side in the same valuation book as the gross and 
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rateable annual values, the glaring discrepancies between the two 
would become apparent. 

It would then be possible to create a rateable basis by percentages 
upon the capital total values, which percentages could be varied 
according to the character and other circumstances of the properties. 
The rate would be charged upon this basis. The objectionable feature 
of the halfpenny tax in its partial application of the capital valuation 
system would be removed, and taxation would be levied on an even 
principle. 

The universal application of a capital valuation basis would pro- ‘ 
duce a uniform incidence of taxation. All classes of property, urban 
and agricultural, would be treated alike, and none would be unduly 
hit beyond its capacity, whilst land of high value would pay its fair 
proportion to the public charges. 


Joun Dickson PoynpDER. 
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BRITISH AND GERMAN ARMAMENTS: OUR 
INADEQUATE EXPEDITIONARY FORCE 


THE babel of contention aroused by the financial proposals of the 
Budget has turned attention away from the political facts which 
have rendered extraordinary expenditure necessary. While the 
provision of Old Age Pensions and other schemes of social amelioration 
at the public expense have involved the nation in expenditure the 
limit of which cannot yet be foreseen, the increasing armaments of 
foreign powers, and the efforts which both political parties are pledged 
to make in order to keep pace with them, constitute an even greater 
prospective demand on the public purse than any which we may 
contemplate for ourselves. The votes for Navy and Army have 
increased from :— 





| _ Population Army Navy Total 
| 1891 | 87°7 millions 17°5 141 816 
| 


45 ” 27°4 35°1 62.5 





If there were any chance of accomplishing our purpose by this 
enormous annual outlay the prospect would still be serious, and it 
might still be questioned whether peace were not purchased too 
dearly at the price; but everyone knows that, as regards naval arma- 
ments at any rate, we are only at the beginning of a contest, nor can 
any man say yet how far this struggle of millions may be carried, nor 
what likelihood there is of our emerging the victor. The provisions 
of the present Budget are roundly denounced by the party in Opposi- 
tion as sequestration of capital, and as a percentage of taxation which 
is likely to cripple industry ; it is also contended that such taxes are 
quite certain to cut into our reserves of money and credit which 
should be available in case of a critical war. Making all due allowance 
for the exaggerations of party, it is undeniable that these criticisms 
are founded on solid fact, as may be seen by looking back to the 
financial expedients adopted in the war against the Revolution. We 
are proposing to levy in time of peace, and for ordinary peace effectives, 
the rates of taxation which have hitherto been held in reserve for 
great emergencies. It is true we still have in reserve the imposition 
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of a tariff, but the present burden is severely felt and sharply resented ; 
our reserves for war are being touched in peace ; we are, in fact, being 
subjected to war taxation with the prospect of its indefinite extension. 
There is no prospect that the cost of these armaments will be 
reduced by any Government in the near future; both parties are 
agreed on trying to maintain the superiority in ships of the British 
Navy, and the Opposition have even urged the Admiralty to raise 
their demands. The agreement of politicians, however, ends with 
the determination to spend. There is the widest difference of opinion 
as to how the money should be raised, and the division of interests 
on the subject is a source of national weakness. Generally speaking, 
both politicians and their constituents are very ignorant of Continental 
affairs, nor can either be induced seriously to study them. Had 
successive Cabinets dealt wisely and vigorously with contingencies as 
they arose, we should hardly have drifted into the present dilemma. 
As early as 1895, if not before, the trend of popular will and enthusiasm 
in Germany towards naval expansion should have been appreciated 
by any statesman who knew his business. If we had been governed 
by such a one we should have avoided the aimless quarrel with France 
in 1898, followed by the expensive adventure in South Africa—both 
of which events in succession enabled the German Government to 
take the first decisive steps while we were engaged up to the hilt, 
and powerfully contributed to enlist the German people in the plan. 
Not the least of the advantages which our rival enjoys over us is the 
strength of her national government, resting as it does on the aristo- 
cratic principle. The rulers of Germany who exercise authority in the 
chief offices of State, and who command the Army and Navy, are not 
successful intriguers, fluent speakers, malapert critics and thrusting 
lawyers or journalists. They are men who have been trained from 
boyhood for their task, the whole of their energies have been devoted 
to public affairs, and they may be reckoned on as the equals, if not 
the superiors, of the leading men of any European State; moreover, 
they command the confidence of the masses of their own people and 
can exercise their prerogatives with the certainty of being supported. 
Germany enjoys the immense advantage of being able to begin 
the war, if war is found to be inevitable, at any time convenient to 
herself. A British Government would hang on to hopes of peace 
and await aggression, both from ignorance of strategy and statecraft, 
and also from doubt of popular support until the actual declaration 
of war came from the adversary. The Republican leaders of France 
know that if defeated in war the present régime would be swept 
away, just like the Second Empire which it supplanted; but if France 
were victorious, there would also be a very good chance of the successful 
General establishing himself as Chief of the State. Great changes in 
either case would be inevitable, and therefore it may be predicted 
that neither France nor Britain are likely to declare war on Germany, 
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however threatening her preparations may be. That her naval 
preparations are a direct menace and challenge to the British Empire 
can hardly be denied. There is but one other State against which 
Germany might be involved in a quarrel, namely, the United States 
of America; but existing circumstances eliminate America from the 
area of contention for some years to come, and Britain alone remains. 
In former days there can be no doubt that the British Government 
would have treated German naval preparations as a direct provocation 
to war, and acted with decisive effect before those preparations had 
become too formidable. Instead of this bold policy, however, the last 
and the present Administrations have made undignified advances to 
Germany to persuade her to limit her naval armaments. These 
advances have been rejected without much ceremony. The leaders of 
both political parties have investigated the alternative of declaring 
war while our supremacy is still assured, but so far no one has had the 
courage openly to advocate war, however much the plan may have 
been discussed in private. The German Government, well knowing 
what it would do in a like case, naturally regards us with deep 
suspicion, and finds it difficult to believe that we shall not make a 
pounce on their High Sea Fleet one day ; thus distrust exists on both 
shores of the North Sea, and the. way is prepared for future quarrels. 

Owing to the march of mechanical invention, ships become 
obsolete with increasing rapidity. Every year a class of ship on which 
our maritime superiority rested in the past becomes too weak to put 
into line in case of war. As each year’s programme replaces a former 
class it is evident that by competing with the British Navy year by 
year for the next ten years Germany can overtake it, and assure 
herself superior forces on the outbreak of war. It may be possible 
to defeat this project by building more and yet more ships, but, 
however hard that may be for Germany, it is certain to involve us in 
an expenditure the scale of which is already beginning to cause grave 
discontent. 

At present we are confronted with these two alternatives: To 
measure our purse and credit against our rival, or to put a stop to 
the rivalry by force if remonstrance fails. 

It is just possible that the time has not yet gone by when such 
remonstrance might effect a truce, though it would hardly be more 
than a truce. Germany has no particular temptation to hazard her 
fate at the present juncture. She would lose her increasing oversea 
trade and shipping at a most critical phase of their development, 
perhaps for good and all. Britain at present would run no great 
risks of decisive defeat, and, in short, to grasp the nettle might be 
our wisest course. Unfortunately we are fettered, not only by our 
democratic and party system, but also by the weakness of our land 
forces. For this reason Germany, if at war with Britain, would almost 
certainly seize the occasion to make some alterations in the map of 
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Europe to suit her purposes. Not only would she be likely to absorb 
practically, if not nominally, the small countries whose frontiers march 
with her own, but she might even seek to impose her alliance on 
France, Italy, and Spain, or at first on France alone. At the present 
moment the German Army is more numerous than the French, and has 
the important advantage of retaining the three years’ service for the 
cavalry, while France has reduced her military service all round to 
two years, for democratic reasons. France also labours under some 
other military disadvantages incidental to her form of government. 
In case of an attack by Germany on France, and in case the British 
Navy prevailed in the struggle for the possession of the North Sea, 
there can be no doubt that all available British troops would be 
hurried off to the assistance of the French army. This Expeditionary 
Force is at present organised in six divisions, and four brigaces of 
cavalry, which means 60,000 infantry with 8000 horsemen, and a 
very large proportion of artillery. If the Royal Navy continued 
victorious this contingent would be increased and probably doubled. 
A twofold doubt besets the French Cabinet in estimating the value of 
a British alliance. First, would any considerable fraction of the 
British forces reach the frontier in time for the series of great battles 
which would probably be decisive? And, secondly, there is always the 
doubt about what might happen at sea. If the British Navy were 
defeated, or were only partially successful, so that the British coasts 
lay open to invasion, would a British Government have the courage 
and power to act according to strategic requirements, 7.e. send British 
troops to the decisive battle-fields, or would these troops be kept to 
repel a possible invasion or raid of the British Isles? The weakness 
of the Territorial Army has been exaggerated in the French press, 
and no French statesman looks upon it as a factor in the first three 
months of a war. 

To sum up these considerations, Britain must now decide whether 
she will withdraw from the contest and frame her shipbuilding pro- 
gramme without hope of an assured superiority; or she must be pre- 
pared for even a far greater expenditure than any yet incurred; or, 
lastly, she must treat the preparations of Germany as directed against 
herself and put an end to them while she has the undoubted superiority 
at sea. 

The first of the alternatives stated has hitherto been declared 
inadmissible by the spokesmen of all parties in this country, and 
the last of the three has not yet been openly discussed ; it may seem 
paradoxical, but either the first or the last of these solutions might meet 
the case if our land forces were more formidable. It is constantly re- 
peated, even by those who should know better, that naval defeat would 
spell destruction for us, even without invasion, because the victorious 
fleet could cut off our sea-borne trade of food and raw material. This 
statement is absurd, unless it be also admitted that the foe will estab- 
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lish himself on our western coasts, seize fresh naval bases, and employ 
a vast fleet of cruisers. But that is an enterprise far more difficult 
and dangerous than the defeat, however decisive, of our battleships, 
nor is any European country at present able to contemplate such 
action. Conceivably France and Germany in alliance might achieve 
it, or America in alliance with the Continent against us. Ireland 
would have to be wrested from us and used as a naval base for the 
blockading squadrons, and even then the blockade would only be 
partial and ineffective so long as any great country had a paramount 
interest in supplying us from oversea. 

Our greatest danger, then, lies in such a combination of enemies 
as to nullify our extraordinary geographical advantages in any dispute 
with Continental Powers. So long as Britain lies athwart their lines 
of sea communication, so long as our naval stations divide our possible 
adversaries, and, above all, so long as we can deny the Straits of Dover 
to a hostile fleet, victory at sea will continue to be within our reach, 
even should we begin the war by a disastrous battle in the North 
Sea. Again, however completely the German fleet may obtain the 
mastery in the North Sea, the invasion of Britain can only be effected 
by landing troops in large numbers—not less than 300,000 men, and 
probably more ; but the disembarkment of such large numbers must 
take several days, and therefore the first week of any campaign on 
British soil must give great opportunities to the defenders of falling 
on the first invading forces thrown on the coast, and of destroying 
them in detail, provided always that an army of at least 200,000 
men can be mobilised in three days for the purpose. As the first 
act of the invader will be to prevent, if possible, the concentration 
of the defending forces by seizing or destroying the railways, an 
obvious precaution for us consists in a well thought-out and thoroughly 
prepared scheme of concentration, so as to be able at once to attack 
the heads of the invader’s forces with unquestionable superiority. 
Consequently, if the British land forces were on an adequate scale, 
we should have little to fear from threats of invasion, even if the 
German fleet were strong enough to clear the North Sea of our battle 
squadrons; nor would it necessarily follow either that our supplies 
would be cut off by sea, or communication with our oversea dominions 
prevented, though, doubtless, any naval defeat or established inferiority 
in line of battle ships would be a grave disadvantage for us. 

The creation of an adequate British Army would not only render 
invasion impossible far more certainly than any naval defence, but it 
would also give such security to our friends and potential allies on the 
Continent that there would cease to be any risk whatever of France 
being coerced into an alliance against us. It would, on the contrary, 
become certain that we should have her assistance whenever we drew 
the sword to limit German aggression. It must be remembered that, 
in case of war, Sweden, Holland, Belgium, Switzerland and probably 
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Italy will side with the confederacy which is able to put the most 
powerful army in the field, regardless of their sympathies in any 
dispute which may arise. These countries will have little choice— 
their existence will be at stake. If we wish for their alliance, then, 
we should be in a position to help to protect them. 

If these arguments are sound then our land forces should forthwith 
be raised to a strength which would unquestionably turn the balance in 
a conflict between Germany and France. Such a strength would at 
the same time eliminate all risk of invasion of the British Isles. What 
military strength would be required for the purpose, and how should it 
be brought into being? The present so-called Expeditionary Force 
may be reckoned at 120,000 combatants—numbers which are certainly 
insufficient for the purpose. While the necessities of the case will vary 
from time to time, it may be said that to increase the existing Army 
to 220,000 combatants, in ten infantry divisions, with three cavalry 
divisions and a somewhat lower proportion of guns, would constitute a 
sufficient reinforcement torour Continental allies to make us masters of 
the present situation. We might then regard German shipbuilding with 
tranquillity, or, if we decided to put a stop to it, we could count on the 
second most powerful army on the Continent as allies, and probably on 
other armies as well, Under such circumstances war would probably 
not be resorted to ; the resolution of the British Government to limit 
naval preparations on the opposite coast would almost certainly be 
respected. Various proposals have been made to raise the British 
Army to the required strength. A great deal has been heard of the 
so-called National Service League, but the proposals of this League 
have so far been confined to compulsory training for ‘ Home Defence,’ 
without liability to cross the enemy’s frontier. In other words, a 
permanently defensive attitude is advocated, a strategy which has 
never yet had other results than the destruction of the timid or un- 
skilful warriors who resorted to it. The National Service League, 
therefore, does not offer a satisfactory solution of the problem; but 
by raising discussion and by propagating the idea of military service 
throughout the country the enthusiasts of the League have done good 
work, The time has come, however, to put forward more states- 
manlike proposals, and it is very regrettable that Lord Kitchener 
should not be available without further delay to assist the Govern- 
ment in arriving at a sane conclusion. Every month the question is 
shirked will make it more difficult to answer, and excellent as the 
results of Lord Kitchener’s visits to the Colonies may be, it is certain 
that incomparably the most pressing of the tasks which await his 
attention lies in the European situation of the Mother Country. It is 
to be hoped that he will concentrate his mind on the problem while 
voyaging from one Colony to another ; but it is much more difficult to 
arrive at the right conclusion in this manner, than by working at the 
Metropolis of the Empire with every possible information at hand. 
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The cost of the British Army is far greater in proportion to its 
fighting power than the expense of any other ; a business-like scrutiny 
of the appropriation of the vast sum voted annually by Patliament 
would certainly reveal many opportunities for economy, so that more 
powerful forces might be maintained at the present cost, though it 
would not be possible to double the Expeditionary Army without 
a considerable increase of outlay, and without effecting important 
changes in its organisation. The present organisation of the infantry, 
known as the Cardwell system, is extremely costly, and in many ways 
unsatisfactory. It aims at making the same regiments do the double 
duty of training Colonial reliefs and guarding our European position ; 
the result is that the battalions are filled with children under twenty 
years of age, who can neither go to the tropics until they have been kept 
for at least two years, nor are they fit for active service in Europe. 
On the outbreak of war the infantry of the Expeditionary Army has 
to be replaced by Reservists now in civil employ, and they would have 
to be summoned to the Colouts before our troops could take the field. 
The Reserves in fact ate with the Colours, and the first line is not only 
in reserve, but has quitted the service at periods varying from one to 
five yeats. They would not know their officers, and great delay would 
octur on mobilisation, which could hardly be effected in less than a 
fortnight. This delay might prove fatal to the scheme of uniting forces 
with the French on the Meuse at the outbreak of war. If these troops 
were always ready to take the field in a week there would be & valid 
reason for their enormous cost. It is evident to everyone who is able 
to study the question from an outside point of view that great changes 
should be made in the existing organisation to secure the greatest 
possible result for our financial sacrifices. Compulsory enlistment on 
the German model seems at first blush to supply a simple solution, 
but, in reality, the difficulties in the way are stupendous, even if Parlia- 
ment and the country consented to the change. Every yeat we should 
have four times as many men to select from as we wanted, and ahy 
system of selection yet proposed is open to the most serious objections. 
The training, equipping, and disciplining of such troops in England, 
with the present machinery of War Office, regimental and staff officers, 
would be neither so simple nor so cheap as is too hastily assumed, 
though the cost would be somewhat less direct than at present. It 
would have been well for our country if she had adopted conscription 
fifty years ago, when the hot fit of the first Volunteer movement was 
in full glow; but it is more than doubtful whether we shall have time 
to get any such system into working order now, before setidus war 
overtakes us. Otir actual rivals are most unlikely to sit with folded 
hands while effective preparations are leisurely made for their sub- 
jugation. 

Although compulsory enlistment does not provide, by 4 wave of 
the magician’s wand, for our military regeneration, nevertheless there 
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can be no question but that certain measures for national defence 
should be adopted without delay. Lists should be prepared of all 
horses, vehicles, and other stores which might be required on mobilisa- 
tion, and provision should be made for smoothly and rapidly ab- 
sorbing them into the service when needed. Lists of all young men 
fit for the Service should be kept by the recruiting authorities, with 
particulars of their address and employment. If the Government 
reserved all its patronage in the Civil Service, and made terms with 
the railway companies, for the preferential employment of ex-soldiers, 
and in other ways took responsibility for their employment on leaving 
the Army, it is quite likely that the recruiting difficulty would be 
greatly diminished if not altogether got over. A decent lad wants a 
trade or employment for life, not a job for a few years with plenty 
of pocket money, and then destitution. It is not possible to deny that 
the organisation of the system of recruiting, the command and train- 
ing, as well as the internal economy, of the British Army, offer a great 
field to the administrative reformer. It is not so certain, however, 
that we shall have time to inaugurate and get into working order a 
brand new military system. It is more than likely that once again 
we may be compelled to attempt to make good past neglect by lavish 
expenditure; but there can be little doubt that the longer certain 
changes are deferred the more expensive the final solution is likely 
to be. 

If it is decided to have an Expeditionary Army, of the minimum 
strength which I have indicated as necessary to carry out a straightfor- 
ward policy, then the separation of this Army from the units detailed 
for Indian and Colonial Service with their depéts of recruits, is, in the 
opinion of the writer, inevitable. The term of service would be reduced 
to three years for cavalry, and two years for infantry, as in Germany, 
and we should enrol men aged twenty-one years and upwards instead 
of children of seventeen. The money we now squander on the latter 
would then go some way towards attracting the former to the Colours 
by providing for their employment on leaving the Service. 

Many other changes of a technical nature would also be necessary, 
so that it would be difficult and inconvenient to accomplish this 
reorganisation. Between what is difficult and what is impossible, 
however, there is a difference. When a troublesome reform is pro- 
posed in England it is always said to be impossible. That only means 
that the speaker hates the idea of it. No competent judge is unaware 
of the perilous position into which we are gradually drifting with 
respect to our Continental neighbours. It is equally certain that, 
naval armaments apart, the possession by Britain of even 200,000 
soldiers of mature age and adequate training would change the whole 
situation to our advantage. Such an army is a very small one for 
our population and resources. Our young men still take kindly to 
soldiering, in spite of the decadent influences of the age. Given this 
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accumulation of facts, there can be no insuperable difficulty in levying 
the forces which are capable of ensuring our safety. 

The same purpose may be accomplished by naval armaments, 
though at a far greater cost. Such naval armaments, too, will take 
longer to prepare than the increasing of an army of six infantry 
divisions with four cavalry brigades, to an army of ten infantry 
divisions with nine cavalry brigades. Such an army, too, guarantees 
the security of our Continental allies, and thus ensures to us the fidelity 
of these allies. The vicissitudes of the war with Napoleon turned upon 
the defection of our Continental allies, who were disgusted at being 
left to bear the brunt of the struggle on land, and at having their 
territory occupied and their capitals violated. We could hardly hope 
or expect in the future for more complete naval predominance than 
we achieved after Trafalgar. 

A due proportion between the land and sea forces is essential 
to the safety of every great State, whether Continental or insular, 
and the policy of America and of Japan should be compared with our 
own. In other words, every State which intends to win decisive victory 
in war must be prepared to assume the offensive on land as well as 
on sea. The precise measures to be taken to give effect to this axiom 
of strategy and policy must remain the responsibility of the paid 
expert advisers of the Government; it is enough here to point out 
that the thing is both essential and possible. In the existing Regular 
Army, and in the Territorial divisions and Yeomanry brigades, we 
have the cadres of an army which might be fashioned and perfected 
so as to secure peace for a generation; but at the present rate of pro- 
gress, and given the existing conditions of international rivalry, it is 
probable that within ten years war will overtake us, and war under 


very unfavourable circumstances. 
CrorL BatTIne. 
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4A PLEA FOR A BRITISH ARCTIC 
EXPEDITION 


Atruoues Dr. Cook or Commander Peary, or both, may have stood 
on the spot which is known to us as the North Geographical Pole, 
there still remains in the Polar Sea an area of many thousand square 
miles of undiscovered region, and it will be many generations or even 
centuries before this area is properly mapped out. It is, therefore, 
not out of place to keep before the British public the necessity for 
once again entering the field with a British Expedition thoroughly 
equipped for extended Arctic exploration. 

At the risk of being told that the grapes are sour, I venture to agree 
with Dr. H, R. Mill’s ' opinion that it is an advantage that the Pole 
has been reached, because there is no longer the inducement to give up 
genuine exploration work for the sentimental reason of being the first 
man to reach the northernmost point of the world, the mere location 
of which has no scientific value, if it is situated, as would appear, on 
drift ice. I have stated in a previous article that, were I to take part 
in another Arctic expedition, the primary object would be exploration ; 
although I should not be free from the wish to stand on the site of the 
North Pole, which has an attraction for every Arctic explorer. 

In Commander Peary’s full statement, which appears in The Times 
of Saturday the 11th of September 1909, one of the reasons he gives 
for assigning to Captain Bartlett the position and honour of com- 
manding the fourth and last supporting party is stated as follows: ‘ It 
seemed to me appropriate, in view of the magnificent British record of 
Arctic work covering three centuries, that it should be a British subject 
who could boast that, next to an American, he had been nearest the 
Pole.’ This is a graceful tribute, which we must all appreciate, and 
not least because it shows the good feeling between two countries which 
have shown the keenest rivalry in Arctic exploration, and is a type of 
the spirit in which one explorer looks on the work of his fellows. It 
adds a zest to hard work to find it appreciated in this generous way by 
a keen rival. Such an acknowledgment is an additional incentive 
to continue ‘ the magnificent British record of Arctic work.’ 


1 Morning Post, September 8, 1909. 
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Before, however, discussing more fully the special reasons why a 
British expedition should be inaugurated, I will deal with various 
poitits, some of which I have referred to in previous articles, but others 
I introduce in view of actual or probable criticisms. 

The Value of Polar Ewploration.—The intending Arctic explorer is 
often met with the pertinent question : ‘What is the use of Arctic 
exploration, and what do you expect to make out of it?’ The ques- 
tioner sees the advantage to be derived from the discovery of a gold 
mine, and feels that in having a ‘flutter’ in a mining company he will 
get a run for his money and may have his quid pro quo; but he fails to 
see any reward to be reaped from money put into an expedition to 
despatch a few ‘ cranks,’ as he is likely to call them, to a region of ice 
and snow, from which they may not return. 

There seems to be a prevailing impression that Arctie explora- 
tion is peculiarly remunerative, but, although a lucky explorer 
who returns after a successful voyage may, if he is skilfully advertised, 
make money from the sale of his book, or from lectures, his receipts 
are probably quite inadequate to cover the expenses of the expedition. 
The reward, however, lies in the addition he can make to the knowledge 
of the world, and the assistance, however small, he can give in helping 
to clear up those problems which our ignorance of the Polar area pre- 
vents us from solving, but the solution of which may prove of inestim- 
able benefit to generations to come, if not to ourselves. If it had not 
been for sacrifices made by our predecessors, we ourselves should not 
have several of the benefits which we now enjoy—benefits secured 
to us by the loss of valuable lives and the expenditure of untold 
gold. 
As to whether a more perfect knowledge of the mysteries of the 
frozen North will prove a material benefit to mankind it is of course 
impossible to say, but scientific wisdom has reached such a height that 
it is fair to assume that the greatest advantage would be taken of every 
new fact learned. While the desire to attain such knowledge has been 
the predominating influence with the majority of those who have 
risked their lives in these northern regions, the fact that they have 
also been spurred on by the love of travel, the desire to be the pioneers 
of some great discovery, or some similar motive, should not detract 
from their good names. Those who cannot participate personally 
in such enterprises should still feel a sense of gratitude that there are 
men ready to undertake the task. 

Had Columbus, Magellan, Livingstone, or Stanley gone solely in 
search of material wealth their names would not have been handed 
down as makers of the world’s history. Practical results of the highest 
importance were the outcome of their efforts, but they could not 
foresee them, nor did they benefit by them. Similarly, we cannot say 
in what direction a more thorough knowledge of the Arctic Sea may 
be of use to our descendants. If there be land at the Pole or in the 
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hitherto unexplored parts of the Polar Sea, its rocks may reveal 
geological secrets of the highest scientific interest and general benefit. 
If its unknown area be covered with water, its depths may furnish a 
clue to the law of the contraction of the Earth’s crust. The Aurora 
Borealis when studied with minute care may reveal its connection 
with the Earth’s magnetism. There is much, too, of deeply scientific 
interest to be investigated with regard to the ocean currents, the 
condition of the ice, and the biology of the Polar Sea. 

These discoveries may, after all, merely result in a dry scientific 
knowledge confirming old theories or establishing new ones, of use to 
no one but a professor of science; but, on the other hand, they may 
help to perfect the science of meteorology and other practical questions 
of universal advantage. In fact, Arctic exploration is a ‘lucky bag’ 
from which the world at large hopes to draw out many a valuable 
prize. 
A successful explorer is, in fact, an instrument of considerable use 
to the scientists of the world. The pleasure is mutual, the explorer 
satisfying his love of adventure and discovery, and the scientist tasting 
the delights of adding to or correcting existing knowledge in subjects 
dear to his heart. 

Before finishing this part of the subject I cannot do better than 
quote the following words of Professor James Geikie on Geology : 


The tools by which this great work has been done are of the simplest and 
most every-day order—the air, rain, frosts, springs, brooks, rivers, glaciers, ice- 
bergs, and the sea. These tools have been at work from the earliest times of 
which any geological record has been preserved. Indeed, it is out of the 
accumulated chips and dust which they have made, afterwards hardened into 
solid rock and upheaved, that the very framework of our continents have been 


formed. 


This, mutatis mutandis, applies to sciences other than geology. 

The Best Starting Point for a Sledge Expedition.—In an article 
entitled ‘ Sledging as a Method of Exploring the Arctic Ocean,’ which 
I contributed to this Review last April, I explained that my in- 
tention was to start my next Arctic expedition by being placed on 
the ice off Pullen Island on the 135th Meridian ; and I now propose to 
set out more in detail my reason for choosing that starting point in 
preference to any other of the thousands which might be chosen for 
such a purpose. 

As I endeavoured to prove in that article, the only way effectually to 
reach the North Pole is to be independent of a ship, and to travel by 
sledges drawn by dogs and driven by Eskimo; and my arguments are 
based on this being the most, and only, practical method. 

In the first place, the Mackenzie River, which forms a natural 
waterway between Central Canada and the Arctic Ocean, affords the 
quickest and least expensive route from England to the Polar Sea. 
Starting from England not later than the third week in April, one is 
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landed on the shores of the Arctic Ocean by the end of the following 
July. During August and September the Eskimo are busy fishing at 
the delta of the Mackenzie ; but in October they are free to accompany 
the expedition on to the ice off Pullen Island. 

Again, it appears from the published reports of Dr. Cook’s and 
Commander Peary’s journeys—a point on which they both agree— 
that their rate of travelling was far in excess of past records, and that 
the area passed over was a very cold region. It stands to reason that 
if the surface of the ice was the same as other explorers have found it, 
the speed could never have been maintained. 

Now, what admitted of this unprecedented speed? Surely it 
was the greater stability and permanence of the ice-fields along their 
route, resulting in a smoother surface, for old ice will always present 
a more level surface than that of recent formation, on account of the 
levelling action of the sun and subsequent filling and refreezing of all 
depressions.” 

The reason for the greater stability of this area I should judge to be 
that it is only slightly affected by the action of warm currents. In 
any part of the Polar Sea, if we eliminate the influx of warmer water, 
the temperature would be sufficiently cold to hold the ice in a state of 
permanent stability. Dr. Croll, in his Climate and Time, says : 


If as much as 50 per cent. of the sun’s rays are cut off by the atmosphere in 
Arctic regions, the amount of heat received directly from the sun would not be 
sufficient to maintain a mean annual temperature of —100° F. Consequently 
the Arctic regions must depend to an enormous extent upon ocean currents for 


their temperature. 


The ice travelled over, therefore, by Cook and Peary, was probably 
old stationary ice, well suited to a high degree of speed. 

By old stationary ice I mean such as has not been influenced by 
the three disturbing agencies in the Polar Sea, viz. the warm Atlantic 
drift current, the tides, and the fresh water running into the Arctic 
Ocean from the Siberian and American rivers. I contend that the 
influence of these disturbing elements will be felt least along the line 
of the 135th Meridian, nearer to which Dr. Cook has travelled than any 
other explorer. 

I base my contention on the fact that the warm Atlantic drift 
current does not affect the Beaufort Sea so much as it does the sea at 
Spitzbergen and Franz Josef Land, and that between Cape Bathurst 
and Point Barrow the chief agents which move the ice are the fresh 
water which flows from the American rivers and the little tide coming 
through Behring Strait. The effect of the tides is slight, as shown 
by R. A. Harris‘ and by the line taken by the drift-wood which comes 
down the Mackenzie River, the water from that river being carried by 


2 Nansen’s ‘ Polar Problems,’ Geo. Jowrnal, vol. xxx. p. 487. 8 4th edit., p. 48. 
‘ «Evidences of Land near the North Pole,’ Nat. Geo. Magazine, June 1904. 
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the drift along the coast to the west towards Point Barrow. Again, 
statistics tend to prove that the ice-fields off Point Barrow are subject 
to a lower temperature than those off Spitzbergen, as I showed in my 
previous article. 

Another reason why a sledge expedition, which starts out with 
exploration as its primary object, should start from this point is that 
the land which Dr. Cook reports having seen is probably a land mass, 
or submarine ridges, connecting the islands north of the American 
continent with the New Siberian Islands, and there is in this unknown 
area ample room for an island or an archipelago larger in extent than 
Greenland. As I have explained in the article above referred to, 
such exploration could only be effectively carried out by a sledge 
expedition, as the drift would cause a ship to drift round the Arctic 
Ocean instead of across it. 

One other reason for choosing the ice off Pullen Island as a starting 
point is that, with due allowance for the drift after crossing the Pole, 
this is the natural line to Spitzbergen. Spitzbergen forms an ideal 
destination to steer for, as it can be visited every year. As explained 
in another part of this article,a sledge expedition which proposes to 
pass over the North Geographical Pole cannot afford to waste time by 
unduly extending its route, and therefore it should cross the ocean in as 
straight a line as possible. Thus, an expedition which starts from Green- 
land would make, after crossing the Pole, for the New Siberian Islands, 
but the most northerly of these islands is roughly 500 miles from any 
settlement, which would present great difficulties in establishing there 
a base on which to place supplies for the use of the expedition at the 
end of its journey. Moreover, the difficulty and expense of removing 
the effects thence to civilisation would be considerable. 

’ Travelling in the Arctic night:—It may be safely assumed that the 
unknown area round the North Pole is either a frozen ocean or ice- 
bound land, or partly one and partly the other. Consequently, as the 
surface of ice varies according to the temperature, one of the chief 
local considerations for the Arctic traveller is the time of year at 
which the surface of ice will be most suitable for rapid travel, while 
another local consideration is whether there is sufficient light to make 
such travelling possible. 

During the winter months, from October to February both in- 
clusive, no moisture rises from the ice or snow, but the air is dry and 
clear, except when there are storms. On the other hand, in the 
summer the sun melts the surface so that the latter becomes soft, and 
water-lanes are continually being formed by the melting ice or snow, 
as Peary found, so that travelling becomes difficult and for the most 
part impossible, because either the reflection of the brilliant sun on the 
dazzling whiteness is apt to cause snowblindness, or, when the sun is 
obscured, a thick white mist not infrequently prevents one seeing 
the track. 
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In several expeditions on the Polar ice which were in the natuse 
of the now fashionable ‘ dash for the Pole,’ the journeys were made 
during the summer months, with the result that little progress was 
effected, and an average advance of five miles a day was considered 
good work; but if the same journeys had been attempted during the 
winter months it is probable that the rate of advance would have been 
doubled and the labour infinitely lightened. 

Some explorers maintain that the Arctic night, that is to say, the 
period during which the sun is below the horizon during the whole 
twenty-four hours, is so dark that nothing can be seen, so that during 
that period all idea of travel is out of the question, and I have heard 
one say that during these months the darkness is as dense as at the 
bottom of a coal mine. Now, most of us have had the experience of 
going out of a well-lighted house on a moonlight night and have found 

et first that we could see nothing; but after our eyes become accus- 
tomed to the dim light we soon begin to distinguish objects and have 
then no difficulty in moving rapidly. Probably this explorer had 
recollections of looking out of the windows of a well-lighted cabin 
of the ship in which he and his fellow-travellers had settled down for 
the winter. 

Cook and Peary, who were apparently travelling during the months 
of February and March at a high average of miles per day, must have 
accomplished many journeys with the sun below the horizon. 

It is well known that the Aurora is of daily and almost hourly 
occurrence in the Arctic winter, and casts a bright light over the ice 
and snow so that it is quite easy to distinguish objects at an appreciable 
distance. On these occasions, therefore, there is no difficulty in 
travelling, and, as the air is dry and still and the going good, it is 

ible to make excellent progress. Besides, even when the Aurora 
is not visible there is always a reflection from the white surface which 
makes travelling possible when a storm is not in progress. There are 
no trees or hills to obscure the light, and the ice ridges are seldom as 
high as thirty feet. It is, therefore, absurd to liken the darkness to 
that of the inside of a coal mine. 

When the sun is above the horizon for even a short time only each 
day, but has not gathered sufficient strength to melt the ice and snow, 
the travelling is all that can be desired. 

Again, the ice does not escape in the winter, but is frozen solid, 
but when the summer comes, and the ice begins to relax, the travelling 
is often attended with much danger, and certainly causes great trouble, 
for it frequently happens, as Peary so often found, that some extra 
miles out of the course have to be covered before a water-lane can be 
negotiated, and even if the travellers have boats the latter are apt to 
be damaged in the journey over the ice ridges. Boats, too, add to 
the weight of the loads to be drawn, as they must be exceptionally 
strong to stand the hard usage to which they are subjected, however 
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much care is taken, and every extra pound of weight means more 
strain on the dogs and men, so that if the journey is begun in the 
summer, when the going is heavy, some part of the equipment which 
cannot well be spared may have to be sacrificed to allow boats to be 
taken. 

When the snow is firm, or the track is over smooth ice, the sledges 
run lightly, and heavier loads can be drawn, and as the loads are 
heavier at the commencement of an expedition than later, when they 
have been reduced by the consumption of food, it is of the greatest 
importance that the journey should be begun at a time when the going 
is good. In such circumstances, boats can be carried without sacri- 
ficing necessary articles of equipment, as the loads on the sledges 
will be lighter by the following summer when the going is heavier. 

One argument often brought forward against innovations in 
Arctic travelling is that they have never been tried. We must, how-» 
ever, remember that each year in the history of exploration reveals 
the possibility of accomplishing what preceding generations con- 
sidered impossible. To show how progress has been made in ideas since 
Arctic exploration was in its infancy, one has only to read the accounts 
of some of the old explorers. Perhaps one of the most amusing is 
that given by Chancellor, described in Barrow’s Arctic Voyages, in 
which he gives the following delightful account of his experience 
with a whale : 

The same day, at a south-west sunne, there was a monstrous whale abrood 
of us, so neare to our side that we might have thrust a sworde or any other 
weapon in him, which we durst not doe for feare hee should have overthrowen 
our shippe; and then I called my company together, and all of us shouted, and 
with the crie that we made he departed from us; there was as much above 
water of his backe as the bredth of our pinnesse and at his falling downe he 
made such a terrible noise in the water, that a man would greatly have mar- 
velled, except he had known the cause of it; but God be thanked, we were 
quietly delivered of him. 


We can imagine how dangerous it must have appeared to those 
old explorers to lower a boat, throw harpoons into the whale, and 
hold on to the lines till it died, though this was for long the recognised 
method of killing these sea-monsters. Perhaps, therefore, we shall 
soon come to realise that travelling in the Arctic night is not a more 
dangerous undertaking. 

Another way in which progress in Arctic travelling has been made 
during a comparatively few years is in the use of snow-shoes. We 
read on page 164 of Nares’ Voyage to the Polar Sea: ‘ they actually 
made a road through the deep snow with shovels’ ; and on page 167 
the writer says : ‘ so soft was the snow, that on the return journey the 
party were obliged to cut a road for the greater part of the distance, 
and only travelled for about one mile a day with nearly empty sledges.’ 
If the party had been able to use snow-shoes and had had the experi- 
ence which the present-day explorers have of the most suitable kinds 
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of sledges for ice travelling, they would have been spared this labour 
and would probably not have been obliged to beat a speedy retreat 
as they did. 

As the surface is frozen during the winter, one can walk over it 
without snow-shoes, but during the spring and summer the surface 
is so soft, and the snow often so deep, that the only way of crossing it 
on foot is by using snow-shoes. 

The most suitable snow-shoes for this purpose would be those 
used by the Indians in North America, similar to those on which the 
Hudson Bay Company’s mail carriers travel over snow averaging 
24 to 3 feet deep. The distance of 1800 miles between Edmonton 
and Fort McPherson is covered by the latter in this way in 2} months, 
and the mail, which weighs about 400 lb., is carried on sledges drawn 
by dogs, which method of carrying the mails has been used by the 
Company for the last hundred years. A dog will keep on the top 
of the snow where a man without snow-shoes will sink in. 

One other advantage of travelling in the Arctic winter is that 
there is less liability to scurvy. 

These facts all point to the winter as the best time of year to 
begin a journey on the Arctic ice, as the surface and light are both 
best when the sun is not of sufficient strength to melt the snow. 

Rate of travel over Arctic ice.—The rate at which an expedition can 
travel over Arctic ice depends on various factors, such as the surface 
of the ice, the experience of the party, the weight of the sledges, the 
number of dogs, and the frequency of stoppages for observations and 
soundings. One does not loiter in such a cold temperature, nor stop 
to admire the scenery. 

In an exploration expedition it is not of so much moment to be 
able to travel fast as it would be when a lightly-equipped expedition 
is making a dash for the Pole, as in the case of Dr. Cook’s and Com- 
mander Peary’s recent journeys, or Nansen’s sledge journey after he 
left the Fram. As, however, a sledge expedition on ice—which cannot 
leave caches of supplies for the return journey, as can be done by a 
party of explorers travelling on land—must of necessity be self-sup- 
porting, and cannot trust to finding food, a steady rate of travel 
must be maintained, and the expedition must therefore travel as 
straight as possible between the defined points of starting and destina- 
tion. 

Commander Peary has proved how experience has enabled him to 
lengthen the distance of his journeys, and it may be taken for granted 
that an Arctic expedition, however enthusiastic its members, is not 
of real value unless some at least of the party have experience of 
Arctic travel. Such experience can best be gathered from the Eskimo, 
who live in the cold region with the same relative degree of comfort as 
that in which we live in our own country. In fact, Eskimo are absolutely 
nesessary on such an expedition, both from their knowledge of how 
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to live in such a temperature, and from their unique power of driving 
dogs in sledges. 

I do not propose to deal in this article with the weight of sledges 
or the most suitable kind, nor with the number of sledges and dogs 
required for such an expedition, nor the food and equipment necessary 
to be taken. It is sufficient to observe that the European members 
of such an expedition should include a doctor, a geologist, and a 
biologist. 

The fewer the members the less the food to be carried; but there 
is a minimum below which an expedition cannot be considered fully 
equipped, and, after the doubts cast on the reports of Dr. Cook’s 
and Commander Peary’s journeys while they were accompanied by 
Eskimo only and not by other Europeans, it is advisable to have more 
than one European of known integrity to confirm the records in order 
to create for them an official character. Perhaps, too, a strong 
British expedition may be able to throw a light on the points in 
dispute between Dr. Cook and Commander Peary, and act as umpire 
in any question likely to arise between President Taft and other 
claimants to the Pole. 

’ The most important duty of such an expedition would be to take 
soundings. ‘Nansen found a depth of 2000 fathoms quite close to 
the edges of the continental shelf. Commander Peary reports finding 
a depth of 825 fathoms about the 86th parallel, and 1500 fathoms 
near the Pole, which is peculiarly interesting, if correct, as it points 
to the fact that the depth of 2000 fathoms which we know to extend 
in a line from the New Siberian Islands, passing close to the northern- 
most part of Spitzbergen, and follow the Greenwich Meridian to 65 
degrees N. latitude, is not a narrow channel, but a deep sea basin. In 
fact, if Peary’s soundings are correct, Dr. Nansen’s hypothesis of a 
deep sea basin at the Pole is amply established. But still the existence 
of land in the unknown area must remain an open question. 

The future British expedition should take 10,000 fathoms of 
sounding line, and a light portable machine which would be capable 
of taking a sounding to a depth of 5000 fathoms. The depth of the 
Arctic Ocean at various points is a matter of the utmost importance, 
and taking soundings would form a considerable part of the duty of 
such an expedition. Taking soundings is a tedious operation, and 
would cause the expedition to travel slowly ; but it is essential that 
bottom should be found, a feat which Peary and other explorers have 
generally failed to accomplish. 

I cannot think that there would be any insuperable difficulty in 
obtaining soundings during the Arctic night for similar reasons to 
those which I have already given. 

The following figures will show the respective speeds of Dr. Cook 
and Commander Peary, in their recent expeditions, as compared 
with those of Cagni, and Peary in his previous expedition. These 
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figures, however, of Dr. Cook’s and Commander Peary’s recent expedi- 
tions must not be taken as a guide to the rate of travel of an exploration 
expedition, as they represent the pace of expeditions which were 
merely planned for a dash to the Pole and a scurry back, while an 
exploring party would proceed at a sober pace. I estimate that the 
latter may be quite satisfied with a very low daily average, if equipped, 
as I propose, to cover, in a period of 2} years, a distance of some 
1800 miles. 


Speed of Travel reported in the Cook Expedition 
Cape Hubbard, lat.81°18 March 21st) 522 miles in 31 days 
; ; : 882 miles in 
The Pole, lat. 90 April 21si_ | 16°83 daily. 62 days. 
Return journey : 14:22 ( = 16°42 
The Pole, lat. 90 April 28rd_} 860 miles in 81 days Saly miles) 


lat. 84 May 24th ) 11°61 daily. 
Far down in Prince Gustav Sound, June 18th. 


Speed of Travel reported in the Peary Expedition 
Cape Columbia, lat. 83°6 March tt miles in 37 days 


828 miles in 


The Pole, _ lat. 90 April 6th {11-18 daily. 54 days. 


Return journey : 15°38 ( = 17°57 
The Pole, lat. 90 April 7th er miles in 17 days ya * miles) 
Cape Columbia, lat. 886 April 23rd} 24-35 daily. ™ 


Some Average Speeds of Arctic Ice-Journeys prior to these Expeditions 


Mikkelsen, 533 miles in 60 days = 8°88 miles daily.® 
Cagni, 753 miles in 105 days = 7°17 miles daily.® 
Peary, 253 miles in 47 days = 5°38 miles daily,’ 


Obtaining Observations.—In obtaining observations on a moving 
ice-field an accurate observation to within 2’ is the best which can be 
expected ; and this, as far as I know, can only be done by use of a 
Reeves’ artificial horizon attached to the sextant, In order to procure 
an accurate observation in these circumstances it is also necessary to 
take the mean of many: The ideal observation from the Sun is obtained 
when the horizon is quite smooth and the outline of the sun clearly 
defined, but in the Arctic Ocean the horizon is usually a rugged ice- 
field and the outline of the sun at low altitudes invisible. I am strongly 
of opinion that the only reliable observations which can be taken on 
moving ice are those taken by the fixed stars, and therefore the Arctic 
night is the only time when such observations are possible. The nearer 
the Pole, the harder is it to obtain sun observations with accuracy, 
except when near its greatest North declination. Those reported to have 


5 Geo. Journ. vol. xxx. p. 522. § Ibid. vol. xxxiii. p. 694. 
* Ibid. vol. xxxiii. p. 694. 
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been taken by Dr. Cook and Commander Peary at the Pole have 
been severely criticised, and it is probable that no one, with however 
good an instrument, could, in the short time during which they state 
they remained at the Pole, procure from the sun an observation of 
any accuracy; though I for one would not hesitate to accept them 
as discoverers of the North Pole if their observations and dead reckon- 
ings show them to have been within one of their day’s marches of it. 
No doubt if they had remiained at the Pole for a month it might have 
been accurately located with such an instrument as I have referred to. 

Sledging by Relays.—When I laid my plans before the Research 
Department of the Royal Geographical Society in January 1909," 
I advocated a system of relays for moving the supplies, a certain 
proportion being carried forward by sledges, then the dogs returning 
with empty sledges and fetching the remainder. The principal 
advantage of this is that fewer dogs would be necessary, and con- 
sequently the total load would be reduced by the saving in weight of 
the extra dogs’ food. The journeys would be of such a length that 
the advance guard would not be out of touch with the rear guard. 
This system would enable a road to be cut, if required, and leave the 
scientific members of the expedition more freedom to do their expert 
work than if they were required to assist in moving the expedition. 
This principle was criticised adversely by the Research Department, 
and it was stated that owing to the drifting ice it was probable that 
touch could not be kept between the two parties. This appears, 
however, to have been Commander Peary’s plan, and to have been 
successfully carried out by him, as the reports mention that the 
various parties found one another, even though separated for more 
than one march. 

Reasons for a British Arctic Expedition.—Finally, we are constantly 
being told that Great Britain is on the decline, and that we are being 
surpassed by other countries in all those points in which we have 
claimed a pre-eminence. We are taken to task severely because in 
international sports we allow other nations to take the principal 
prizes; and even our supremacy of the seas is considered to be at 
stake. There is no doubt that there is a disposition nowadays among 
Englishmen to take it for granted that they are born to rule the world, 
and we are apt to forget that our former position in the world was 
the result of the dogged perseverance of our ancestors and their 
fixed intention that the country should hold the premier place, at 
whatever sacrifice ; but the former idea that an Englishman was as 
good as any two or three of another nation has been dispelled, even 
among schoolboys, and we are at last waking up to the fact that if 
we want to keep our place in the world we must take active steps to 
that end. It has come as a rude awakening, but such a lesson is a 
salutary one. 

* Published in the Geographical Journal, June 1909, p. 689. 
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In Arctic exploration, till quite a recent date, we had a record 
which no other single country could approach, and, as Commander 
Peary truly says, it was a magnificent one; but since the return of 
the Nares Expedition, in 1875, we have not had asingle British expedi- 
tion to the Arctic regions. We have all been stirred lately by 
Lieutenant Shackleton’s fine journey in the Antarctic; it would 
seem that the centre of attraction has shifted from north to south, 
and we are all glad to hear that another Antarctic expedition is 
already talked of for 1910; but Dr. Nansen’s expedition to the North 
Pole failed to make us retaliate; Dr. Cook and Commander Peary 
have got a long start; Mikkelsen and Leffingwell have returned from 
their journey; the results of the Danish expedition to Greenland 
must be valuable to science; Captain Amundsen will be starting in 
a few months ; Wellman has made more than one effort to cross the 
Polar Sea in his airship ; and now comes the news that the Germans 
have decided on the general lines of a national airship expedition 
whose object is scientific exploration of the Polar Sea and its thorough 
investigation for purposes of scientific study. Are we going to sit 
still while other countries reap the harvest which we have sown ? 

In January 1908, I submitted to the Council of the Royal Geo- 
graphical Society my proposed plans for a further Arctic Expedition, 
but was told by them that these plans were impracticable. They are 
set out at the end of my book, In Search of a Polar Continent. As 
slightly modified they were again rejected by the Research Depart- 
ment of that Society in January 1909, but meanwhile some of my 
theories have been put to the test of experience by Cook and Peary. 
I do not, however, wish for a moment to maintain that mine are the 
only practical plans, but I have given my reasons for them frankly, 
and am prepared to have them criticised equally frankly, after careful 
and impartial examination. My object in this article is to try and 
induce the British public to come forward and insist that another 
British expedition shall be despatched without delay to the Arctic 
Ocean to continue the work so well begun by this country. 


Aurrep H. Harrison. 


Vot. LXVI—No. 392 
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INDIAN STUDENTS IN ENGLAND: 
ANOTHER POINT OF VIEW 


THe present paper has been called forth by Mr. Edward Dicey’s 
article on the same subject in the August number of this Review. It 
is not to be regarded either as a criticism or a commentary on that 
article : rather as a gloss—an attempt to restate the same facts from 
a different point of view, and to some extent with a different applica- 
tion. That the conclusions drawn are divergent from Mr. Dicey’s in 
more than one important particular must be attributed to this 
circumstance. The subject in question is peculiarly susceptible to 
variety of treatment ; and the extent of the facts to be reviewed is 
so great that selection—of necessity artificial—must take place to 
a considerable degree before any generalisation is possible. That 
this is so may be seen not least from Mr. Dicey’s article itself. Its 
title is ‘ Hindu Students in England,’ but as a matter of fact the writer 
concerns himself exclusively with Indian Bar students, thus confining 
himself to the London community, and of that only to a part. Whilst 
no accurate computation of the number of Indian students in England 
is at present in the hands of the public it is roughly true to say that 
not more than one-third of them study law at the Inns of Court.’ In 
spite of this it is true that these students are more representative 
of the Indian community in England than any other class that might 
be selected. Their concentration in one comparatively small sphere, 
the possibility of social intercourse afforded by the Halls and Common 
Rooms of the various Inns, the community of interest which binds 
law students together with a tie almost as strong as that of University 
life, and above all the comparative leisure their studies allow them— 
these together produce a corporate feeling among the students largely 
impossible elsewhere. But a generalisation from the facts provided 
by the Inns of Court—even when, as in the case of Gray’s Inn, those 
facts are presented in the most compact and obvious form—must 
leave out of consideration the large body of engineering, medical, and 
agricultural students studying at the different Universities of the 


! There are said to be about 320 indian students on the books of the Inns of 
Court. The total number of Indian students in England is variously estimated to be 
from 700 to 1200. 
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country (including of course the University of London), and-the 
smaller number of Civil Service students and Arts students at Oxford 
and Cambridge. It must be borne in mind throughout that the 
circumstances in which Indian students find themselves vary Con- 
siderably in accordance with local conditions; and that here, as in 
Mr. Dicey’s article, the statements and atguments advanced are 
confined to the students at the Inns of Court, and especially at Gray’s 
Inn. 

An intimacy with many of these students which in more than one 
case has resulted in real friendship—friendship of a kind only possible 
between students, however different their courses of study—has 
convinced the writer that it is as difficult to make general statement 
about Indian students in England, which shall stand in any real 
relation to the facts, as about any other class whose association is due 
largely to artificial causes. A parallel case would be an attempt to 
describe the conditions, needs, and aspirations of, let us say, the 
Rhodes scholars at Oxford. The basis of classification in the case of 
the Indian students is little more than that of colour and isolation. 
Nationality has nothing to do with it where so many races are repre- 
sented, but no nation ; neither has religion. Unity of political ideals 
appears to the outside spectator to be a strong factor in making a 
‘real kind’ of the Indian student; in effect the young Indian is 
faced by so many divergent political interests among his fellow idealists 
that any choice he makes must at once constitute him a partisan 
rather than a nationalist; and in far more cases than is generally 
supposed the natural result takes place: in despair of finding unity 
amongst a multitude of counsellors he abandons any hope he may have 
had of taking up a definite line of political thought, and leaves the 
entire ‘national’ question to others. In cases of this kind, which 
are not at all uncommon, the student’s interest is directed almost 
entirely to questions of religion and sociology. Such questions have 
an importance of their own, but with the Indian they lack that intense 
impulse towards association and self-assertion characteristic of political 
aspirations. It thus comes about that to the spectator, however 
acute his observation may be, the non-political element in Indian 
society presents few outstanding features, and bulks less largely in 
his conclusions than the facts really warrant. 

This I feel to be the case with Mr. Dicey. Though many passages 
in his article refer to the general life of the Indian student in London, 
its main argument is concerned entirely with those law students who 
are politically-minded, and its object is to advocate a definite policy 
on the part of the Benchers of the Inns of Court with which no one, 
whatever his sympathy with Indian students in general, can possibly 
disagree. If a student (and here it matters not whether he be 
English or Indian, though the possibility of treason on the part of an 
Englishman is so small as to be negligible) be found guilty of deliberate 
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sedition, either in preaching or practice, let him by all means be 
refused admission to the Bar ; and if he is already a qualified barrister 
let him be disbarred by the Benchers. 

' This is Mr. Dicey’s proposal : and the immediate question arises, 
To what is it held to be the remedy ? It is true that such action will 
safeguard the honour of the Inns of Court, just as it will maintain 
the traditions of the English Bar; but this is not the problem under 
consideration. That problem arises from the presence in London of 
some number of Indian students actively engaged in seditious propa- 
gandism. It would be futile to deny this seditious element, and 
the friend of the Indian is the last to do so; but it is impossible to 
estimate its extent or influence, for the reason that we have no real 
definition of ‘ sedition.’ No two juries could be found in agreement as 
to the exact line of demarcation between a perfectly legitimate expres- 
sion of political conviction and an illegal outburst of sedition. No 
one can reasonably uphold a defence of political murder, but short 
of this it is difficult to say by what criterion sedition is to be deter- 
mined. Much of the language employed during recent controversies 
by Opposition critics of the Government would be branded as seditious 
were a literal construction put upon their words ; and it is to be feared 
that the Indian newspapers have drawn much of the inspiration for 
their arguments, invective, and, indeed, their tactics as a whole, from 
the too zealous methods of partisan organs at home. This by the way. 
The question to be considered must take this form : in view of the real 
sedition which exists in the Indian community in London (and, how- 
ever much we may think it exaggerated, no one, as Mr. Dicey justly 
says, can deny its presence in face of the terrible murder of Sir Curzon 
Wyllie), how will any action the Benchers may take tend either to 
extirpate it or to nullify its influence? To take a practical case, what 
change has the disbarring of Krishnavarma introduced into the 
existing state of things ? 

The answer must vary with our conception of the degree to which 
sedition exists in London. If the whole of the Indian community is 
tainted with it, obviously the social stigma, with (in some cases) an 
attendant financial loss due to the inability to practise, thus imposed 
on a few selected individuals, will be useless in view of its widespread 
influence. If, on the other hand, the sedition is confined to one or 
two at most, they must be so far out of sympathy with their country- 
men in London already that no further steps need be taken to increase 
their isolation. If, finally—and this the writer firmly believes to be 
the case—there are many Indian students to whom the imputation of 
sedition would be as deliberate an insult as to any other loyal subject 
of the Crown, and many more whose opinions, if expressed by an 
Englishman, would be held no more than the utterances of a warm 
party spirit—whose ardent nationalism, that is, is in no way opposed 
to zeal for the integrity of the Empire—if this is so, the public disgrace 
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attaching to a refusal to call, or its equivalent, would certainly serve 
as @ warning against violence of expression, but would scarcely check 
the secret spread of seditious propaganda, which is on all hands 
regarded as the real danger. If treason is to flourish at all, that must 
be the method of its growth ; and recent events in India are only the 
last of a series of incidents in history which show how impossible it is 
to stamp out by legislation—either of Governments or of lesser bodies— 
the spread of a determined fanaticism, whether its aspirations are 
good or bad. 

This introduces the real question at issue. Is it possible that 
sedition against the British Government can ever die out among 
the Indian people? Sedition is the natural outcome, on one side, of 
incompatibility of temper between a governed and a governing race, 
just as repression is upon the other; the two must die out together, 
either by the complete and final victory of one or other, or by a 
cessation of the racial hostility from which both spring: Given that 
it is undesirable either that the national aspirations of India or that 
the influence of English civilisation in India should be allowed to die, 
and that these at present too often take the shape of sedition on the 
one hand and repression on the other, we are left with the question, 
Is the present incompatibility of temper between English and Indian 
remediable ? 

The major premiss of Mr. Dicey’s argument is to be found in his 
answer to this question, and that answer is negative. On the political 
issue he says, ‘ The truth is that England won India by the sword ; 
that she holds it by the sword ; and that if she wishes to retain pos- 
session of India she must continue to hold it by the sword.’ So long, 
that is, as European influence is directly to be maintained in India, 
‘military supremacy ’"—the policy of repression—must be the keynote 
of British interest there. But Mr. Dicey in his next sentence admits 
that this ‘ possibly will be disputed by many well-wishers both to 
England and India’ for whose judgment he has high respect... The 
political issue is therefore not one which can lightly be decided ; and 
Mr. Dicey is more concerned with the social, or personal, question. 
In this limitation of his subject I propose to follow him, as far as my 
experience carries me. His description of the present loneliness and 
isolation of the Indian student, and the almost entire cleavage between 
English and Indian, is not overdrawn. It is more noticeable in the 
Inns of Court than anywhere in England, except perhaps in one or 
two of the medical schools. Even where there is little animosity 
between the two races there is yet little real intercourse. Were such 
intercourse, with its attendant benefits of friendship and mutual 
understanding, possible on a large scale, it is evident that it would 
go far to stultify the effect of sedition. 

Mr. Dicey’s whole contention with regard to this point is that 
such an intimacy, however desirable it may be, is in practice impossible. 
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The grounds for this conclusion he finds not in any inevitable racial 
antipathy, but in the circumstances of the Indian’s residence in 
England, his attitude towards the society in which he is placed, his 
personal and political aspirations. Mr. Dicey holds that even the 
smaller amenities of life are impossible as between the Englishman 
and the Indian in England ; and he recognises what a large part these 
would play, if they could, in the desired reconciliation. He says, for 
example : 

For obvious reasons it would hardly be possible for white and coloured students 


to take their meals together. Mahometans object to pork and resent the pre- 
sence of intoxicating liquors at their tables. Hindus object to beef, and so on. 


Again : 

Indian students in London have to live in very poor apartments, have few, 
if any, English friends or acquaintances, and from various causes, the chief of 
which is the res angusta domi, have to live in out of the way suburbs, where, 
as a rule, they are not in favour even with the poorer class of London landladies. 


As to sport, 

the rough games in which British lads take delight are distasteful to ordinary 
Hindus, and even if they understood the attraction possessed for their English 
fellow-students by such games as cricket and football, the expenses attaching 
to these games are sufficiently large to prohibit their pursuit even by the small 
native minority who understand their attraction. 


But apart from the initial difficulties Mr. Dicey sees in these facts, 
he holds that there are more serious differences between the Indian 
and English law students which render real intercourse impossible. 
The real barrier, he considers, lies in the mental attitude of the Indian. 
His sole object in reading for the English Bar is to better his social 
standing when he returns to India; he has no intention of staying 
in England at the end of his course, and no desire to cultivate an 
intimacy with things—or persons—English, I may be pardoned a 
few more quotations from Mr. Dicey’s article. 

The effect that common studies, common attendance at lectures, common 
examinations, and common moots might be expected to produce between white 
and coloured students in statu pupillari is neutralised by the fact that the two 
classes of our students desire to be called to the Bar with completely different 
objects. British students are desirous of becoming barristers, . . . The native 
students, as a body, intend to leave England for good as soon as they are called. 


Their political ideals cut them off from the British student. They 
disregard the advances of ‘ benevolent institutions ’ founded for their 
benefit. 

I doubt [says Mr. Dicey] such well-meaning institutions exercising much 
influence over young men whose one desire is to get away from England as soon 
as they have been called, and to return to their own country at once and for all, 
Given this mental attitude, it is natural enough that Indian students should 
entertain no ardent desire to form social relations in England, even if any oppor- 
tunity presents itself, 
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As against this I would suggest, first, that the facts Mr. Dicey 
quotes, however true in themselves, do not apply to more than a 
minority of Indian law students, and then that, in view of the actual 
circumstances of the Indian’s mental attitude and ideals, there is 
little that could hinder and much that might promote what Mr. Dicey 
rightly calls an ‘ entente cordiale’ between his English fellow-students 
and himself. Before entering upon the considerations which support 
these conclusions I must make two qualifications. The first is that 
my argument refers only to the conditions of the immediate present. 
I believe that Mr. Dicey’s statements are far more representative of the 
state of affairs, say, four years ago, than of to-day; and from that 
point of view I have little to urge against them. The second, that 
in my opinion the majority of Indian students are quite untouched 
by anything which could reasonably be called sedition, and therefore 
are not disqualified by their political opinion from entrance into 
English society. 

II 


There are many circumstances which: bring the Indian to England 
as a student ; but the cause at the root of them all is the same as that 
which brings the English schoolboy of to-day to the University ; as 
that which took him, a hundred years ago, upon the ‘ grand tour’ ; 
as that which sends our budding theologians to Marburg and Berlin. 
England is still to the Indian the crown of a liberal education, as 
Oxford or Cambridge is to the Englishman ; and though in the true 
interests of the East we may deplore this tendency to idolise a 
purely Western education the fact is nevertheless one of which we have 
right to be proud. For the Indian’s residence in England confers just 
the same social prestige and commercial advantages as an English 
boy derives from his public school and University ; but in far the 
greater number of cases, whether English or Indian, the impulse 
most operative is neither social nor commercial ambition, but a real 
desire for the best that education can give. And when it is recognised 
how far Indian education is based upon the best English public 
school traditions—as is evident in many instances less completely 
developed than Trinity College, Kandy, where the harmonising of 
the English system with Eastern conditions has been most successful— 
it will be seen that the Indian student at the Inns of Court is placed, 
both as to his past and his present, very much in the conditions of 
an Englishman at the University. There are differences of course. 
London is a ‘cruel stepmother’ rather than an alma mater ; lodgings 
are a poor substitute for rooms in college; there isa strangeness and 
loneliness about it all for the Indian which never really wears off, 
But the resemblance is strong too. The Indian at the Inns of Court ° 
has a sense of the dignity of the ‘ honourable society ’ of which he is a 
member, comparable only to the University man’s feeling for his 
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college. He has the same naive interest in the opening prospect of 
life; the same light-hearted attitude towards such things as his 
‘ career,’ his financial success, and his responsibilities ; and at bottom 
the same chivalrous determination to ‘do something’ which alone 
gives meaning to a student’s life. He has a generous instinct for 
friendship, veiled behind a superficial arrogance which too often is 
only a bad imitation of English brusqueness. In the Government or 
mission school where he was educated he has had a foretaste of the 
interests of English youth; his teachers—and the teacher in India 
commands a respect and wields an influence very rare in English 
schools—have in their own persons exemplified for him the possi- 
bilities of English education: If he has graduated at one of the four 
Indian Universities—and many of our law students have—he has 
caught a further glimpse of what his school life in part revealed. 
He is, as a rule, acquainted with both the meaning and the fascination 
of athletics. It is said to be one of the most striking features of the 
awakening life of India that the Hindu, whose theory denies the 
possibility of a personality expressing itself in physical activity and 


‘condemns the cult of the body, is yet instinctively an admirer of the 


athlete, and takes to games with the zeal of a schoolboy. It is 
certainly true that a large proportion of the Indians who visit England 
play cricket, tennis, and golf with a skill not far, if at all, below the 
English average, whilst in this connection it is interesting to notice 
that in Glasgow recently a scratch team of Indian students, all selected 
from the small number resident there, beat the University team at 
hockey. 

In other directions too the Indian student in England assimilates 
to the University type. He is as a rule a man of ‘ liberal opinions.’ 
Though, as Mr. Dicey rightly says, the Mahomedan rarely eats pork, 
or the Hindu beef, whilst the tendency to take alcoholic beverages is 
very small, there is nothing else that prevents the Indian student from 
sharing the same table as Englishmen. Few who have had the privi- 
lege of entertaining or being entertained by an Indian will deny that 
he is both an agreeable and an interesting table companion. Mr. 
Dicey’s statement that ‘for obvious reasons it would hardly be possible 
for white and coloured students to take their meals together’ is 
definitely opposed to facts which may be observed in any University 
in England, where such interchanges of courtesy, though rarer than 
might well be desired, are yet of constant occurrence. It is true 
that many Indians live in sordid lodgings. This is due, however, not 
to impecuniosity, as Mr. Dicey suggests, for the ordinary student— 
here again the parallel with the English University is very complete— 
comes from a family which can well afford his expenses, or, failing 
that, is at least furnished with sufficient means to maintain himself 
comfortably during his course. The true reason lies deeper in the 
Eastern nature. The Oriental has not yet grasped that Western 
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conception of personality by which a man’s surroundings are included 
in the sum total of himself, leading him as far as he can to readjust 
his environment to his own needs. In other words, the Western ideal 
of personal comfort has not yet penetrated Eastern life, and until 
it does so no Indian, unless highly Anglicised, will pay much attention 
to his immediate surroundings. 

In all these ways intercourse between English and Indian students 
is far more possible than Mr. Dicey believes. The real difficulty lies in 
the historical environment of the two races. The Indian has for so 
long been accustomed to regard the Englishman as a being apart— 
a‘ sahib ’ in fact—that‘it is very hard for him to assimilate in practice 
the principle of the equality of the races, to which he clings desperately 
in theory. Nor does his experience, either in India or in England, 
make it easier. The Englishmen he meets in India are either his 
teachers at school and his professors at the University, the mis- 
sionaries with whom he may in one way or another have come into 
contact, or Government officials ; and the general impression they have 
fostered in him—this, I believe, is admitted upon all hands—is one 
of his own inferiority. This is apart from any of the instances of 
aggression or injustice which from time to time are reported, and 
which, as there is reliable evidence to show, do in fact occur. He 
therefore comes to England with a distinct awe of the Englishman, 
which effectually prevents his making advances to his white fellow- 
students, and drives him, sometimes unwillingly, to closer intimacy 
with his own people. Unwillingly, because in many cases he has 
come to London hoping to enter as closely as possible into the life and 
interests of the English through acquaintanceships with English 
people. And there are Englishmen and Englishwomen only too ready 
to help him. When Mr. Dicey says ‘ In as far as I am aware the late 
Sir Curzon Wyllie was the only resident in London whose house was 
always open to Indian students,’ he is unconsciously doing an injustice 
to a very large number of warm-hearted persons in London—some of 
them retired Indian officials and their families, but many also whose 
interest in India has been stimulated by no personal acquaintance with 
that country—who welcome the visits of Indian students, and in some 
cases have made their welfare the predominant care of their lives. 
Through their mediumship, or that of the various societies whose 
sole object is to promote intercourse between Indians and English 
residents in London—and no one who has had experience of them can 
fail to testify either to the extent or to the’ excellence of their work— 
any Indian student can see much of the best sides of English life and 
by degrees take a place in English society. 

But this method is at best slow, and fails somewhat of the ideal. 
To revert to the parallel of the University, it is as if the freshman 
should enter into the society of the Senior Common Room and be 
received into the families of professors and their wives, yet fail to 
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touch all that part of University life which consists in the interchange 
of confidence and friendship between young men of the same age and 
standing. And what is lacking in the life of the Indian in England is 
too often the friendship of English students. The impression left by 
Mr. Dicey’s article is that such friendship is impossible. I have tried 
to show that it is at least more possible than Mr. Dicey supposes. 
There are difficulties on both sides. It is hard for the Indian to 
conquer the racial bashfulness with which he has learnt to approach 
the Englishman ; and it is hard also for the English student so to 
widen his interests and ideals as to be able to share them, frankly and 
on equal terms, with men of another race and colour. But in neither 
case is such a change of attitude impossible ; and I would conclude by 
putting on record the experience of many Englishmen of the last 
forty years, and of a growing body of English students to-day, that a 
close and equal friendship with Indian students, if not at the outset 
easy, is yet most certainly possible, and may perhaps, by breaking 
down in individual cases the barrier of mutual misunderstanding, be a 
definite means of allaying that racial suspicion to which the present 
sedition is so largely due. 
Kenneta E. Kirx, 
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A SUGGESTED SOURCE OF MILTON'S 
TRACTATE OF EDUCATION 


In the expositions of various aspects of Milton put forth in connexion 
with the Tercentenary celebration of his birth, attention to his views 
on Education has not been lacking.' But nowhere have I seen any 
attempt, either recently or at any other time, to trace the sources of 
Milton’s T'ractate. Milton himself says : ‘ To tell you, therefore, what I 
have benefited herein among old renowned Authors, I shall spare.’ He 
is determined in his opposition to the reading of ‘ modern Januas and 
Didactics.’ However right Milton may have been in his views, his con- 
temptuous dismissal of the reading of John Amos Comenius, with his 
Janua Linguarum and his Didactica Magna, would not receive the 
approval of modern educationists. It is even doubtful whether 
Milton does not show an unbecoming ignorance by coupling together, 
with depreciation, the Janua and the Didactic, for they were very 
different in aim and scope, as a well-trained teacher nowadays knows. 
Not to delay over the point of Milton’s adverse judgment on contem- 
porary pedagogy, let us return to the problem: Who were the ‘ old 
renowned Authors’ from whom he had benefited? It is true he says 
that he will ‘ spare ’ us the telling. But the interest attaching to even 
minute points connected with Milton makes us wonder if we can 
discover who are these ‘old renowned authors’ to whom he was 
indebted: Were the obligations quite general, and the simmering 
together in a cultured man’s mind of various suggestions, which he 
could not easily differentiate, or were they definite obligations to other 
writers ? It will be noted that the form of assertion is one which 
would be appropriate to the declaration of definite obligation. ‘To 
tell you, therefore, what I have benefited herein among old renowned 
Authors, I shall spare.’ 

The writer of the present article will only attempt to suggest the 
name of one of the ‘old renowned Authors’ from whom Milton appears 
to have benefited—a man whom, apparently, many writers on both 
pedagogy and other subjects consulted in the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries, without emphasising, or sometimes without even naming, the 

' See Atheneum, January 2, 1909 (page 19), for an account of Mr. Arthur F. 
Leach’s paper to the British Academy on ‘ Milton as Schoolboy and Schoolmaster,’ 
and an article in the School World, January 1909, on ‘ Milton as Schoolmaster.’ 
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source of the reading which suggested their views. I mean Juan Luis 
Vives (1492-1540). 

Vives was born at Valencia in 1492, where he lived till 1509. He 
then went to the University of Paris, where he adopted Humanist 
views of a type antagonistic to the current academic scholasticism. 
From 1522 onwards till after the divorce of Queen Catharine of 
Aragon, Vives spent a portion of each year in England, chiefly at the 
Court of King Henry the Eighth, though he also lectured in Oxford. 
In 1531 his great educational work appeared—the De Tradendis Dis- 
ciplinis. Milton’s T'ractate, it may be recalled, was published on the 
5th of June 1644. The De Tradendis Disciplinis apparently has only 
once been published in England—viz. in 1612, at Oxford. 

He would be lacking indeed in perception who should suggest that 
Milton borrowed the noble patriotic spirit of the Tractate from any 
other source than his own magnanimous heart, longing for the public 
good of his native country in education as in every other activity. The 
noble tribute to Mr: Hartlib, whom, as Mr. Masson says, ‘ everybody 
knew,’ is a handsome piece of recognition, and is clearly Milton’s 
personal testimony. 

After the explanation of the reasons which induced him to under- 
take the writing of the Tractate, Milton lays down : ‘ The end of learning 
is to repair the ruins of our first parents by regaining to know God 
aright, and out of that knowledge to love Him, to imitate Him, to be 
like Him, as we may the nearest by possessing our souls of true virtue, 
which being united to the heavenly grace of faith makes up the 
highest perfection.’ Vives, in his first book of the De Tradendis 
Disciplinis, says : ‘ As the end of man, what other can we fix but God 
Himself, or where can man with more blessedness seek for peace than 
as if absorbed in, and turned towards Him . . . What the things are 
which should be loved, faith will show.’ 

Milton proceeds: ‘ But because our understanding cannot in this 
body found itself but on sensible things, nor arrive so clearly to the 
knowledge of God and things invisible, as by orderly conning over the 
visible and inferior creature, the same method is necessarily to be 
followed in all discreet teaching.’ 

Parallel to this is Vives’: ‘First we must consider the easiest 
things—namely—those that are evident to the senses. These afford an 
opening for all knowledge.’ Sometimes Francis Bacon is spoken of as 
if he were the first to point out the importance of the senses educa- 
tionally, but the educational student will recall the interesting treatise 
called the Golden Book of St. John Chrysostom, concerning the Education 
of Children, besides suggestions in Renaissance writers. Vives, how- 
ever, announces himself explicitly as a realist in education before Bacon. 

Then comes the well-known passage in the T'ractate : 


And seeing every Nation affords not experience and tradition enough for all 
kind of Learning, therefore we are chiefly taught the Languages of those people 
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who have at any time been most industrious after Wisdom 4 80 thai Language ia 
bud the Instrument conveying to us things usefull to be known, And though 's 
Linguist should pride himself to have all the Tongues that Babel cleft the world 
into, yet, if he have not studied the solid things in them as well as the Words 
and Lexicons, he were nothing so much to be esteemed a learned man, as any 
Yeoman or Tradesman competently wise in his Mother Dialect only, 


Vives had said: ‘ Discourse is the instrument of human society, 
for not otherwise could the mind be revealed, so hidden is it by 
coverings and by the density of the body.’ Further, he had written at 
greater length the same idea as is conveyed so strikingly by Milton as 
to the subject-matter of a language : 

Let those who study, remember, that if nothing is added to knowledge by 
the study of a language, they have only arrived at the gates of knowledge, 
or are still hovering in the entrance-hall. Let them remember that it is of 
no more use to know Latin and Greek than French or Spanish if the value 
of what is obtained from the learned languages is taken away from them ; 
and no language is in itself worth the trouble of learning if ncthing is 
sought beyond itself. Rather let pupils gain as much of the language as will 
enable them to penetrate to those facts and ideas, which are locked up in 
those languages, just as beautiful and valuable things are stored up in 
treasuries. . . . Language is the shrine of erudition, as it were a store-room 
for what should be concealed and what should be expressed. Since it is the 
treasury of culture and the instrument of human society, etc. 


With regard to the ‘ Languages’ of those ‘ who have been most 
industrious after wisdom,’ Vives had spoken with the greatest warmth 
in favour of an education leading to the literature of the Romans, 
Greeks, and Hebrews, as did Milton, later. But the parallelism of 
Milton with Vives is even more strongly suggested by the latter part 
of the above passage than the former, for Vives was, as far as I can 
discover, the first of the moderns to advocate the necessity for the 
teacher to know and teach thoroughly the vernacular. 

The two following passages, published thus by Vives as early as 
1531, deserve to be regarded as loci classici : 


(1) Let the teacher know the mother-tongue of his boys, so that by that 
means, he may with the more ease and readiness teach the learned languages. 
For unless he makes use of the right and proper expressions in the mother- 
tongue, he will certainly mislead the boys, and the error thus imbibed will accom- 
pany them persistently as they grow up and become men. Nor can boys under- 
stand anything sufficiently well in their own language unless the words are said 
with the utmost clearness. Let the teacher preserve in his memory all the old 
forms of vernacular words, and let him develop the knowledge not only of modern 
forms, but also of the old words and those which have gone out of use, and let 
him be as it were the guardian of the treasury of his own language. 

(2) The scholars should first speak in their homes their mother-tongue, which 
is born with them, and the teacher should correct their mistakes. Then they 
should, little by little, learn Latin. Next let them intermingle with the vernacular 
what they have heard in Latin from their teacher, or what they themselves 
have learned. Thus at first, their language should be a mixture of the mother- 
tongue and Latin. But outside the school they should speak the mother-tongue 
so that they should not become accustomed to a hotch-potch of languages. 
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When Milton deprecates the early composition of elaborate themes, 
verses, and orations by children, as the ‘ plucking of untimely fruit,’ 
and suggests as the order of classical studies ‘some preparatory 
grounds of speech by their certain forms got into memory, the praxis 
thereof in some chosen short book lessoned throughly to them, they 
might then proceed to learn the substance of good things and arts in due 
order, which would bring the whole language quickly into their power ’ 
—this method might almost be described as a ‘ return to the method of 
Vives.’ Take for instance the latter’s method of teaching Greek. 
This may be summarised : Learn the form of the letters carefully, and 
equally carefully learn the right pronunciation, and learn the main 
inflexions of the noun and the verb. Get your teacher to read such 
Greek authors as are easy and clear, é.g. short orations of Isocrates, 
Plato, some epistles and the fables of Hsop. Before all, understand 
which words represent particular things, and in what manner they are 
inflected. Then read authors. Orators first—Isocrates, Demosthenes, 
Lysias, Aischines, &c. Then philosophers, Plato, Aristotle, Xenophon, 
Theophrastus. Then those iron-like writers Thucydides and Plutarch. 

The reason for taking the above orators first is chiefly because 
they approach to the dialogue form, and this represents the first 
attitude towards learning any language (with Vives), viz. for the 
purpose of conversation and discourse. 

Returning to the Tractate, Milton suggests : 

And for the usual method of teaching Arts, I deem it to be an old error of 
Universities not yet well recovered from the scholastic grossness of barbarous 
ages, that instead of beginning with Arts most easy, and those be such as are 
most obvious to the sense, they present their young unmatriculated Novices at 
firat coming with the most intellective abstractions of Logic and Metaphysics, &c. 

Already the similar opinion of Vives has been quoted: ‘ First 
we must consider the easiest things, namely, those which are evident 
to the senses. These afford an opening for all knowledge.’ Further, 
of all the Humanist antagonists of the old ‘scholastic grossness of 
barbarous ages ’ which presented ‘ Novices with the most intellective 
abstractions of Logic and Metaphysics,’ it is to be noted that there 
was no one whose attacks against this very abuse were more incisive 
than those of Vives. 

The vigorous passage in which Milton attacks the university 
system of teaching is couched in terme with which Vives would cordially 
agree, even if he had not himself written in such graphic terms of 
contempt and disgust. Milton shows the shallowness of the affected 
knowledge of metaphysics implanted in youths when they go on to 
divinity, law, State affairs, or lives of ease and luxury. The learning 
of ‘ mere words or such things chiefly as were better unlearnt,’ for him 
sums up the situation. 

Vives, similarly, had fought with the utmost keenness against the 
disputatious, shallow, academic dialectic, and metaphysical methods. 
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In fact his work In Pseudo-dialecticos was devoted to this very object, 
and in the De Disciplinis he says : ‘ The youth, ignorant of Latin, and 
of Greek speech, ignorant of the subjects and arts which are set forth 
in those two languages, bursts forth into the learning of dialectic.’ 
Further, he points out that the arts of dialectic and of rhetorio are 
‘ contentious from their very nature, being provocative of strife and 
obstinacy.’ 

As to studies, Milton recommends pupils should begin with ‘ the 
chief and necessary rules of some good grammar,’ and pass on to right 
pronunciation. So, too, Vives. Milton then requires ‘ some easy and 
delightful Book of Education ’ to be read to the pupil. It is difficult 
to see exactly what Milton means, since, previous to systematic classical 
studies, he instances as education hooks, Greek works, viz. Cebes, 
Plutarch, and Socratic discourses, and further suggests that in this 
connexion 
the main skill and groundwork will be to temper them such Lectures (é.e. readings) 
and Explanations upon every opportunity as may lead and draw them in willing 
obedience, inflamed with the study of learning, and the admiration of virtue, 
stirred up with high hopes of living to be brave men, and worthy Patriots, dear 
to God and famous to all ages. 

This might seem to be a translation into Miltonic English of the 
following passage of Vives : ? 

Sed quicunque auctores enarrabuntur semel atque iterum per hebdomades 
singulas de moribus audient nonnulla, quae vitiis auditorum medeantur, vel ut 
pellantur, vel ut ne invadant atque invalescant. 

It is to be remarked that Vives, like Milton, requires the Tabula 
Cebetis to be read, and Plutarch, so as to teach in a brief form the 
subject of morals. For teaching ‘the purposes of a school,’ i.e. 
education, Vives also requires Quintilian to be read by the pupil. The 
difference, therefore, between Milton and Vives is simply the question 
whether Milton fixes the reading of a ‘delightful Book of Education ’ 
before the pupil has learned Greek, and to be translated by the teacher 
into the vernacular, as he goes along. Even then it may be stated 
that in mentioning the Tabula Cebetis Vives wishes the pupil to read 
it in both Latin and Greek for the sake of comparison. As to the 
‘inflaming’ of pupils with ‘ the study of learning and the admiration 
of virtue,’ this is no less explicitly proposed by Vives, who wrote his 
Introductio ad Sapientiam for this very purpose. And although Vives 
does not rise to the same heights of patriotic impulse as Milton, yet he 
has the same idea. Milton finely longs for boys to be ‘ stirred up with 
high hopes of living to be brave men, and worthy patriots dear to God 
and famous to all ages.’ In precisely the same tenour Vives writes : 

Simul ex vitae consuetudine flagrantius in illius corde et parentum et patriae 
pietas ardebit, cui ut rei iucundissimae ac carissimae optime cupiet consultum, 
eique quacunque debitur benefaciet, 

ae 2 De Tradendis Disciplinis, iii. 6. 
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Next in the curriculum Milton places ‘ the rules of Arithmetic and 
soon after the elements of Geometry even playing, as the old manner 
was.’ So, too, Vives. ‘ After evening repast,’ Milton introduces the 
easy grounds of Religion and the story of Scripture. Vives does not, 
I believe, mention ‘after the evening repast,’ but he requires ‘ the 
most simple elements of piety ’ to be instilled, ‘ not by any invention 
of man, but by the divine oracles sufficiently laid down in letters by 
the Holy Spirit.’ * Vives requires the performance of divine worship 
which piety and religion demand, though worship, he adds, has its 
strength rather in action than in knowledge. 

Milton’s next step ‘ would be to the Authors in Agriculture : Cato, 
Varro, and Columella, for the matter is most easy, and if the language 
be difficult so much the better, it is not a difficulty above their years.’ 
Vives says: ‘In agriculture let the pupil read M. Cato, Varro, 
Terentius, Junius, Columella, and Palladius, having respect to the 
subject-matter contained in them, not as before for the vocabulary.’ 
It will then, says Milton, be ‘seasonable for them to learn in any 
modern Author the use of the Globes and all the Maps.’ On this 
point Vives had said: ‘Let the pupil’ (after reading Strabo) ‘ con- 
sider the Maps of Ptolemy if he can get a modern edition. Let 
him add the discoveries of our (¢.e. Spanish) countrymen on the 
borders of the East and the West.’ 

Milton then continues his curricula and suggests the reading of 
a ‘compendious method of natural philosophy.’ This is in accord 
with Vives’ view. ‘ There should be to begin with a general explana- 
tion, a description of the whole of nature, of the heavens, of the 
elements, and those things that are in the heavens, and in the 
elements, so that a full drawing and description of the whole world is 
drawn as in a picture.’ 

Milton would then have ‘ Historical ’ (i.e. descriptive) ‘ Physiology ’ 
‘ opened before’ the pupils and would use Aristotle (de Animalibus) 
and Theophrastus (de Stirpibus). The same authors are suggested 
by Vives. Milton then names Vitruvius, Pomponius Mela, Celsus, 
Pliny, Solinus (all suggested also by Vives), together with Seneca’s 
Natural Questions, not named by Vives. 

Passing now to Mathematics, Vives and Milton similarly require 
Arithmetic, Geometry, Astronomy, and Geography (then considered 
a mathematical subject). Milton adds: ‘ Trigonometry (which had 
been developed as a differentiated subject by Milton’s time), Fortifica- 
tion, Architecture, Enginry, Navigation.’ Vives had a great aversion 
to war and to teaching boys subjects apparently preparatory for 
war, accordingly he does not include fortification and ‘ enginry,’ but 
architecture and navigation are described in his suggested curricula. 

Milton next names divisions of natural philosophy. ‘The pupils 


* Cf. Milton’s ‘They [i.e. pupils] close the day’s work under the determinate 
sentence of David or Solomon or the Evangef]]s and Apostolic Scriptures.’ 
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may proceed leisurely from the history (description) of Meteors, 
Minerals, plants and living Creatures as far as Anatomy.’ Vives 
says : ‘ Concerning gems, metals, pigments, Pliny has discoursed in his 
Natural History.’ Vives desires the study of plants, and for this subject 
(animals, we have seen, were to be studied in Aristotle’s de Animalibus) 
recommends the reading of Dioscorides. Indeed, Vives goes further 
than Milton, for he wishes the student to read Oppianus, a countryman 
of Dioscorides, who wrote on fishes, a part of Nature-study as to which 
he says ‘ we are extremely ignorant but in which Nature has been 
almost incredibly prodigal.’ 

When Milton mentions anatomy, we have to remember that 
Vesalius and his successors had developed this subject after the time 
of Vives, but when Milton suggests: ‘ Then also in course might be 
read to them out of some not tedious Writer the Institution of 
Physick,’ Vives is in line with him. Vives indeed would have the 
famous works of Galen read with the pupils in much the same way 
that Milton wished some Book of Education to be early introduced. 
Milton desires the student ‘to know the tempers, the seasons and how 
to manage a crudity.’ Vives joins the study of Nature with that of 
medicine. He says: 


Let the student keep eyes and ears intent, and his whole mind also. Great 
and exact concentration is necessary in observing every part of Nature, in its 
seasons, and in the genius and strength of each object of Nature. Such students 


bring great advantage for husbandry, for the culture of palatable fruits and for 
remedies and medicines for the recovery of health. 


Milton has often been praised for the realistic touch in the teaching 
of ‘ Nature and Mathematics’ when he says, ‘ What hinders but that 
they may procure, as oft as shall be needful, the helpful experiences 
of Hunters, Fowlers, Fishermen, Shepherds, Gardeners, Apothecaries ; 
and in the other sciences, Architects, Engineers, Mariners, Anatomists ; 
who doubtless would be ready some for reward, and some to favour 
such a hopeful seminary.’ But Milton is following here the same 
track as that pursued by Vives, who said, ‘ Let the pupil have recourse, 
for instance, to gardeners, husbandmen, shepherds and hunters, for 
this is what Pliny and other great authors undoubtedly did ; for any 
one man cannot possibly make all observations, without help in such 
a multitude and variety of directions.’ Milton then joins agricultural 
and ‘natural knowledge’ with the poets. ‘Then also those Poets 
which are now counted most hard will be both facile and pleasant, 
Orpheus, Hesiod, Theocritus, Aratus, Nicander, Oppian, Dionysius, 
and in Latin, Lucretius, Manilius, and the rural parts of Vergil.’ 

Milton’s list of the Greek poets of Nature is longer than that 
required by Vives, but Vives has not omitted to mention them. 

One further point in this connexion. There is no passage in 
Milton’s T'ractate more striking than that which he introduces in 
dealing with Students’ Exercises : ‘In those vernal seasons of the year, 

Vor, LXVI—No. 392 ce 
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when the air is calm and pleasant, it were an injury and sullenness 
against nature not to go out and see her riches, and partake in her 
rejoicing with Heaven and Earth.’ Milton then turns this recom- 
mendation into the advocacy of the usefulness of sending forth 
companies of students to survey their native land, and the sur- 
rounding seas, so that they should combine peripatetic Nature 
Study with Patriotic motives. 

The patriotic strain is much more intense in Milton than in Vives. 
But Vives had even mentioned the idea of perambulation through 
the country, but he united it with the thought of its resourcefulness 


to old age: 


For the well-to-do old man, the pursuit of Nature Study will be a great delecta- 
tion, and it will be a refreshment of the mind to those who have business affairs 
of their own, or who conduct affairs of state. For not easily will any other pleasure 
of the senses be found which can compare with this in magnitude or in per- 
manence, since it stimulates the desire of knowledge which for every human 


mind is the keenest of all pleasures. 


Vives had been just as pronounced as Milton in the requirement 
of the inclusion in the training of the student of Ethics, Economics, 
and Politics. Both of course founded themselves in this division on 
Aristotle. The writers on Ethics, Plato, Xenophon, Cicero, Plutarch, 
are recommended by both ; Milton further includes Laertius and the 
Locrian Fragments, while Vives, though he quotes Laertius, pre- 
scribed in detail the works of Seneca. 

Before passing on from ethics to economics, Milton makes what 
has seemed so singular a demand : ‘ Either now or before this, they 
may easily have learnt at any odd time, the Italian Tongue.’ Vives 
had said with regard to modern foreign languages, ‘In a language 
which is in the continual use of people there is no necessity to frame 
systematic rules. . . . Rules are throughout for the guarding against 
mistakes and speaking inaccurately, in dead languages.’ Such 
quotations do not, indeed, show how Milton and Vives proposed to 
have foreign languages learned, but they show, in common, their idea 
that foreign languages could be learned by a more direct method than 
that of systematic courses of grammatical rules and exceptions, 
exercises and praxes on rules. 

Perhaps the most important feature of Milton’s treatment of 
ethics, economics, and politics is the stress he lays on the course of 
instruction requiring the student ‘to dive into the grounds of Law 
and legal justice,’ for which he recommends the study of Moses as a 
lawgiver, ‘ the remains of Licurgus, Solon, Zaleucus, Charondas, and 
thence to the Roman Edicts and Tables with their Justinian ; and so 
down to the Saxon and common Laws of England and the Statutes.’ 
In a similar manner Vives requires his student to consider ‘ the be- 
ginning, end, and reason,’ as Milton puts it, of Political societies, and 
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refers to Draco, Solon, Lycurgus. In the study of jurisprudence, he 
directs the student to discover 

the justice that is present in every law, i.e., what its life-giving force is, what its 
preservative force to the community is, what laws are usefully maintained 
at each period of time. The jurisconsult is not to be a priest (sacerdos) and 
interpreter of Roman and Spanish law merely, but as Celsus and Ulpian wished, 
the interpreter of the good and the right. . . . The men of old required the laws 
of the Twelve Tables to be learned by boys, whilst playing. . . . One by one 
let the teacher expound to students the grounds and as it were, the sources of 
law, partly those laid down by law-givers themselves and partly those which 
have been suggested by former experts in jurisprudence. Of all written laws 
known to us, the most excellent seems to be the Roman Law. . . . Teachers 
should take care that they themselves taste all kinds of (legal) writings and show 
to their scholars the best authorities, which should be at hand in the library. 


From this topic of the study of laws, Milton immediately proceeds 
to the study of theology ‘ understandingly.’ So, too, had Vives done, 
Vives says : ‘ But he who is endowed by God with a greater power of 
intellect, and does not let himself be kept back by worldly cares, but 
is stirred to concern himself in intercourse with heavenly subjects, 
happy and dear is that man to the Powers above—he will soar up to 
the study of Theology.’ Milton would have Hebrew learned. This 
had been suggested also by Vives. The teaching of logic and rhetoric 
under due restrictions, and at a later period of studies than was 
common in both the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, is advocated 
by both Milton and Vives. 

The exercises recommended by Milton are to be found i in Vives, 
excepting those of a warlike nature. For Vives, like Erasmus, was a 
great hater of war. Vives is not so eloquent as Milton on the subject 
of music. Yet when Milton says : ‘ If wise men and prophets be not 
extremely out [the divine Harmonies of Music] have a great power 
over dispositions and manners, to smooth and make them gentle 
from rustic harshness and distempered passions.’ Vives expresses the 
common and ancient thought thus: ‘ Then let Music lead back to 
tranquillity and tractability all the wild and fierce parts of the 
students’ nature, like as is related in the ancient world, under the 
guise of stories, rocks were moved and wild beasts allured by it.’ 

Lastly, Milton in common with Vives deals with diet. 

These points of contact between Milton and Vives in details are 
interesting in their cumulative aspect. If the term ‘ magnificent,’ 
which is usually reserved for Milton, be appropriate, it would seem 
that it belongs also, as far as comprehensiveness is concerned, to 
Vives. But the encyclopaedic ideal in education was natural enough 
in the transitional stage in which Vives wrote, when the Middle Ages 
had offered, with acceptance, the gift of the survival of encyclopaedism 
to the early Renascence writers. But the fact that Milton takes up 
the point of view of encyclopaedism rather points to his reliance 


on older writers, since he ignores for the most part, in his treatment of 
TT2 
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subjects like ‘Mathematics’ and ‘ Natural Philosophy,’ the very 
differentiations which had taken place between the age of Vives and 
his own age. The coincidence of names of authors, though not 
conclusive evidence, is a confirmatory argument when we remember 
the immense amount of pedagogical apparatus which had appeared 
within the hundred years separating the de Tradendis Disciplinis of 
Vives and the Tractate of Milton. It is worthy of remark that the 
list of text-books actually used by Milton in his school in the list given 
by Milton’s nephew, Edward Phillips,‘ introduces some more modern 
books than those named in the T'ractate—a difference which would be 
accounted for if Milton in his T’ractate had been following Vives. 

It has been pointed out recently ® that in the Tractate Milton 
omits mention of the universities, and advocates an alternative 
institution—namely, an Academy, in which the boy should remain 
from about thirteen to twenty-one years of age. Milton himself says : 
‘ This place should be at once both school and University, not needing 
a remove to any other house of scholarship, except it be some peculiar 
College of Law or Physic, when they mean to be practitioners.’ The 
writers on the Tractate do not draw sufficient attention to Milton’s 
statement that ‘as many edifices may be converted to this use, as 
shall be needful in every City throughout this Land, which would tend 
much to the increase of Learning and Civility every where.’ 

Now we must raise the question, Where did Milton get this central 
idea of a Model Academy, which should be multiplied in the cities of 


the land ? 
He thus describes the institution : 


First to find out a spacious house and ground about it fit for an Academy, 
and big enough to lodge a hundred and fifty persons, whereof twenty or there- 
abouts may be attendants, all under the government of one, who shall be thought 
of desert sufficient, and ability either to do all, or wisely to direct, and oversee 


it done. 


Now, Vives similarly plants an academy in every province—and 
postulates other institutions of learning for parochial claims, to which 
the Academy is to be the centre. The Academy is international, and 
has within it elements of self-government among the students. The 
teachers of the Academy are State-paid. The salary is to be high 
enough to attract good men, and low enough to be undesirable to 
a bad, avaricious man. Unsuitable boys are to be ruthlessly dis- 
missed from the Academy, after they have failed to satisfy sufficient 
tests. The Academy is to be an influence not only to the pupils but 
also to the people of the province. 

As to the position of Vives’ Academy, the air is to be healthy, far 
from the fear of pestilence, yet not so verdant and pleasant as to tempt 


* The list is given in Masson’s Life of Milton, vol. iii. 
5 By a writer in the School World, January 1909. 
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the scholars to neglect their work. It must be placed in a district 
where food is good and plentiful. It must be apart from the crowd 
and the noise of all who use hammer, wheel, and lathe. It must be 
far from the Court, and from the neighbourhood of girls. ‘Let it be 
outside the town, not near a public road, nor near the boundaries of a 
country, lest war should break out. Let no one wonder that the 
place where wisdom is to be born and grow should be sought with this 
care, when we so anxiously look after the place where bees can get 
honey, the price of which is how much below wisdom!’ 

The idea of an Academy to Vives includes such study as ends only 
with life. Accordingly, though education of the students nominally 
ends at twenty-five years of age, provision is made for the student 
to go out and mix in the affairs of life and eventually to return to the 
Academy. ‘To an Academy of this kind,’ says Vives, ‘ not only 
should boys be admitted, but even old men should betake themselves 
as if to a haven away from the mighty tempest of ignorance and vices. 
Teachers should attract all by a certain majesty and authority.’ 
In another passage, Vives describes the idea of an Academy : ‘ This 
is truly an Academy, namely, an association and harmony of men 
equally good as they are learned, drawn together to confer the same 
blessings on those who come thither for the sake of learning.’ 

I submit that Milton’s idea of his Academy is a reminiscence from 
his reading of Vives’ proposed academies—that Milton’s extensive 
curriculum is founded on the encyclopaedic curriculum of Vives, and 
that the magnificence of conception of education and the exacting 
expectation from students are shared and suggested by Vives, on whom 
all this rests naturally and plausibly, living at an age when he entered 
into the heritage of the early and spacious days of the Renaissance, 
at a time when Pico della Mirandola had represented the supreme 
Maker in addressing man, as saying: ‘ Thou bearest within thee the 


germs of a universal life.’ 
Foster Watson. 
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IRELAND S NEED 


Two recent articles in this Review have dealt with the condition of Ire- 
land, representing it—and so far I agree with the writers—as abnormal 
and deeply diseased. Mr. Ian Malcolm advocates the old prescription 
of ‘resolute government’: Mr. Kenny recommends ‘setting the 
Irishman in Ireland free to be the owner of his own faculties,’ leaving 
it to statesmen to ‘ infer’ the precise method of limiting that clerical 
influence which he regards as the root of all evil. I propose to set out 
my own view of the same phenomena, and to argue for the remedy 
which has been applied everywhere else within the British Empire, 
and, as a quotation will prove, with universal approval. 

The Imperial idea, despite the historic associations of its name, must prove 
its title to acceptance, not as a limitation but as a guarantee of local autonomy 
and local rights. . . . Imperial thought aims at drawing closer the bonds of 
union between the nations of the empire, not in any limitation of individual 
autonomy but as the only means by which the development of each on its own 
lines can be secured. . . . Imperialism is not the enemy of those narrower and 
more intimate loyalties which bind each nationality within the empire to its 
own way of life. 


These words are taken, not from the utterance of any Liberal 
statesman, but from the leading article in the Times of the 3rd of April 
1909. I quote them to establish the fact that local autonomy is now 
recognised as a cardinal principle of the very remarkable organisation 
which we call the British Empire, and my main purpose is to inquire 
why a certain section of English politicians refuse to apply that 
principle in the country where it is called Home Rule. Incidentally 
I shall have to consider some of the views which are put forward 
in this Review and elsewhere by the opponents of Nationalism. 

The refusal comes from England only. Scotland by an over- 
whelming majority, and Wales by unanimity of representation, are 
in favour of Home Rule; they begin also to claim it for themselves. 
Canada, Newfoundland, New Zealand, Australia, South Africa, all 
explicitly support the demand of Ireland. In this matter England 
stands against the consent of the entire empire; or, to be more 
accurate, England, for reasons which I must examine later, hangs 
lethargic, declining to decide for or against. 
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I wish to deal with the realities of this question, and shall not dwell 
upon the contention sometimes academically put forward that Ireland 
is not a nation and cannot therefore claim national rights. No 
spokesman of the Orange body holds that language. Captain Craig, 
for instance, is just as proud to be an Irishman asI am. He and his 
friends advocate the Union, as we advocate Home Rule, primarily 
and principally in the interests of the Irish nation. 

But it is worth while to refer to certain arguments which are 
constantly used by Irishmen from the districts which centre round 
Belfast. We have prospered under the Union, they say, Scotland has 
prospered under the Union ; therefore the Union is a good arrangement, 
marred only by the perversity of agitators. 

To the first part of this contention I make my own answer. The 
industrial prosperity of North-East Ulster rests upon the presence 
of a population with whom the industrial habit is an inheritance, and 
among whom industrial capital has constantly found employment 
ever since the days when England decided to protect and foster the 
linen trade among the Protestant settlers, at the same time as she was 
stamping out the woollen trade which prevailed especially in the more 
Catholic and Celtic populations. Proximity to the Scotch coalfields 
has enhanced the advantage, but the essential cause lies in the 
legislation and administration of the eighteenth century. It is not 
a question of industry; it is a question of industrialism. No one 
starts new industries in the South and West of Ireland for the same 
reason as no one starts new industries in Dorset. In the matter of 
farming, Louth and Wexford are every whit as good as Down; but 
their development is purely agricultural. 

Further, the prosperity of North-East Ulster is only relative. 
Belfast grows, but the population of those counties which return 
Unionists has been reduced more severely than that of many other 
parts of Ireland, and a falling population is surely no index of progress. 

As to the argument from Scotland, I leave that to be answered by 
a notable Unionist, Professor A. V. Dicey. Here are a few significant 
sentences from his article published in the Fortnightly for August 1881 : 


The Act of Union (for Scotland) embodied what was, not in name only but 
in reality, a treaty or contract freely made between two independent States. .. . 
The union with Ireland lacked all that element of free consent between inde- 
pendent contracting parties which lies at the basis of every genuine contract. .. . 
(It) was in short an agreement which, could it have been referred to a court of 
Jaw, must have been at once cancelled asa contract hopelessly tainted with fraud 
and corruption. 


Again : 

Scotch affairs remained after, even more than before, under the control of 
Scotland. . . . Ireland since, as before the Union, has been governed in the 
main in accordance with English notions, applied in many cases, or misapplied, 
by English officials, : 
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Neither Scotch or English history can, except by the misreading of past 
events, be forced into teaching the lesson that the failure of the policy in Ireland 
is due to the peculiarities of Irish character, 


These, however, are somewhat academic considerations. I pass 
to an argument of more actuality. The Imperialist politician, con- 
fronted with such a passage as that which I have quoted from the Times, 
will answer that the whole development of the empire is towards 
federation in blocks ; that the separate position of Newfoundland is 
an embarrassment to Canada; and that it would be a reactionary and 
unwise proceeding to dissolve the legislative union of Great Britain 
and Ireland at the very moment when South Africa and Australia 
have completed their union of local governments. 

In so far as this argument means that the relations of England 
to Ireland must always be essentially different from those of Great 
Britain to Canada or Australia, it is unanswerable. England might 
very conceivably let Australia or Canada cut the painter without more 
than remonstrance; England could never conceivably let Ireland 
break away unless after she herself had been defeated in war. We 
all recognise the geographical facts which govern the relation. It is 
at least arguable that Canada and Australia should have a separate 
military system; but, while Ireland remains subject to the British 
Crown, the military control of these islands must be unitary. Yet 
all this affords no argument against Home Rule. Those who quote 
against us the Union which has been effected in Australia, the union 
which has been effected in South Africa, the union which is desired 
between Canada and Newfoundland, ignore cardinal facts. 

What is the union in South Africa? In the first place, it leaves 
the local governments existing, vested with very considerable powers 
for local affairs. The union with Ireland abolished the local legis- 
lature and brought Irish affairs under the control of an assembly which 
had neither time nor temper to consider them on their merits. In 
so far as it enacted separate beneficial treatment for Ireland, the Act 
of Union has been a dead letter. Legislation, when directed to 
industrial questions, has been framed solely in the interests of Great 
Britain ; Ireland has had separate treatment only in the form of 
repressive enactments. 

Secondly, the union in the Colonies resulted from a voluntary 
compact between free States, and the members came together on a 
basis of equality. I have already quoted Professor Dicey’s verdict on 
the character of the union with Ireland. It was not voluntary. 
That it does not after a century confer equality of privilege is proved 
beyond all possibility of argument by a single fact. The system of 
the Volunteer force was not, and the system of the Territorial Army 
is not, extended to Ireland. Ireland’s position under the Union is 
that of a conquered country held down by force of arms. In plain 
language, the union between the federated Governments in Australia 
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and Canada and South Africa is a reality: the union between Great 
Britain and Ireland is merely a specious name. 

Thirdly, those who base upon the Colonial movement towards 
local union an argument against Irish Home Rule omit to consider what 
Home Rule means. Neither by Butt, nor by Parnell, nor by Mr. 
Redmond has a separate control of military affairs, or a separate interest 
in foreign negotiations, ever been claimed. On the contrary, these 
claims have been expressly repudiated. The demand for Repeal, which 
involved the re-establishment of a co-ordinate legislature, was formally 
abandoned for the offer to accept a subordinate legislature, marin 
full control of Irish affairs. 

The grant of such a legislature to the Transvaal and Orange Free 
State was, as Mr. Asquith put it, ‘ the condition precedent ’ of South 
African union. In order to have a real union of Great Britain—a 
union based on consent—you must abolish the nominal and spurious 
Union of to-day. 

We are told in reply that this cannot safely be done because there 
is a party in Ireland, and among Irish-Americans, which desires 
separation. No one denies the existence of such a party ; the question 
is, What are its numbers and influence? There are undoubtedly 
many men in England, there are probably some in Parliament, who 
would prefer a Republican Government. Yet they do not render the 
monarchical principle insecure, because the citizens enjoy all the 
reality of freedom. Under a different system of monarchy it is 
certain that their numbers would be very much greater. In a self- 
governed Ireland there would unquestionably be some Separatists ; 
but how likely is it that they would induce the country at large to risk 
its freedom or its prosperity by going to war with England? For 
“the condition precedent ’ of separation is a total destruction of the 
British Navy. 

I myself am convinced that the effect of self-government in Ireland 
would be to concentrate all the attention of Irishmen on purely Irish 
affairs, and that ultimately England might succeed in conciliating 
us through our interests and through our pride. George Meredith 
thought so, and put his view in a memorable poem, Ireland, published 
posthumously. In the meanwhile, Englishmen should realise that 
Ireland is to-day, in his phrase, ‘ England’s broken arm,’ producing 
no more soldiers than are required to maintain England’s army of 
occupation. The loss of military strength in this way is a fact, present 
and permanent ; another fact is the continued hostility generated in 
America by the Irish emigrants and their descendants. The possibility 
of separation, the chances of Ireland engaging in war against England, 
is a contingency, as I think, so remote as to be negligible. 

I shall not dwell upon the other spectre which is habitually conjured 
up—the fear of unfairness to Protestants. Wolfe Tone, Emmet, 
Smith O’Brien, John Mitchell, John Martin, Isaac Butt, Parnell. 
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knew their Catholic countrymen too well to have any fear of that, and 
the record of local government confirms their confidence. I quote 
from a letter written by the Rev. Canon Courtenay Moore, the 
Rector of Mitchelstown, co. Cork, to the Guardian of the 30th of 
June; he draws, it will be seen, from a single parish : 


In this parish some time ago the local Board or Council elected an English 
lady-nurse, who was also an English Churchwoman, to the chief position in the 
local Union. . . . The same authorities elected an engineer, who is a member 
of the Irish Church, a little later on to the position of District Surveyor. Another 
young man, also a member of my congregation, was elected Petty Sessions Clerk, 
though there was a Roman Catholic candidate in the field. Furthermore, a few 
years ago a young man from the North came here and started business as a 
grocer ; he also is a member of the Irish Church. He has done exceedingly well ; 
he is a good and obliging man of business, and, so far from’being boycotted, he 
is doing the best trade in town in his own line—even the nuns and Christian 
Brothers patronise him. Let me say a word about myself. I am not a Home 
Ruler, yet I have, without the slightest solicitation on my own part, been unani- 
mously elected a member of the County Committee of Technical Instruction, of 
which the Roman Catholic Bishop of the diocese is chairman. 


That is typical of the condition of things which prevails through 
Leinster, Munster, and Connaught. 

In Ireland itself there is no doubt but that the set of opinion among 
Unionists is towards regarding Home Rule as inevitable and as less 
unsatisfactory than the present order of things. Only one considerable 
resident Irish landlord sits in this House of Commons, and he sits on 
the Nationalist benches. Mr. Kavanagh, the able son of an able 
father, has thought out his conclusions to their logical consequence 
in action: the Devolutionist party, if equally courageous, must, I 
think, arrive at the same position. Even among them, Lord 
Dunraven has declared frankly for self-government as the end to be 
aimed at ; and, broadly speaking, I think that most men under forty 
in the landlord class have no active hostility to that idea. 

In the Northern democracy a similar movement makes itself 
apparent. Mr. Lindsay Crawford, Grand Master of the Independent 
Orange Order, is an avowed Home Ruler. Mr. T. W. Russell, who in 
1886 and 1893 did more than any ten men to defeat Home Rule, 
has been converted by the succeeding years. Mr. Russell is charged 
with inconsistency and change of parts. At least his movement 
towards his present standpoint has been a consistent development of 
those views which led to his abandoning a seat in Lord Salisbury’s 
ministry. 

Again, among the clever writers who are most often busy in 
denunciation of the Irish party, ‘George A. Birmingham,’ ‘ Pat,’ the 
oracle of the Saturday Review, and Mr. Frank Hugh O’Donnell, cleverest 
of them all—there is a consent of opinion for self-government. All 
these writers whom I have named, believe—as I do—that it would 
lessen the ecclesiastical power which they so greatly dislike. It always 
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seems a little absurd that the English press should hold them up as 
infallible authorities when they criticise the action of other National- 
ists, yet smugly ignore the very core of their philosophy. 

The undoubtedly excessive power of priests in temporal matters 
arises from a combination of circumstances for which the clergy cannot 
be blamed. It arises, first, from the devotion of the laity to a Church 
which still wears the prestige of martyrdom, and whose position in 
the Ireland of to-day constitutes the one complete triumph of a 
race so long menaced with extermination. It arises, secondly, from 
the void left by the disappearance of the local aristocracy which 
governed Ireland thirty years ago, when the friends and relatives of 
those who managed the Castle managed also every county and every 
parish. To-day a gulf yawns between the central bureaucracy nomi- 
nated by England and the popularly elected local bodies. The recog- 
nised political chiefs of the county councils, those who have a natural 
authority in Nationalist Ireland, are politicians in perpetual opposition, 
without legislative or administrative responsibility, without the 
disposal of patronage; and this absence of any central Government 
enjoying popular confidence tends to add great power to that other 
popular organisation, so solid and well-endowed, so permanent as 
compared with the political leagues, and possessing an influence which 
flows from the third cause that I must refer to—England’s settled policy 
(avowed in Lord Randolph Churchill’s letters) of ‘ governing through 
the bishops.’ It has been the constant practice of English statesmen to 
appeal over the heads of Irish political leaders to the Irish hierarchy 
for counsel and support. 

In part, also, the power of the clergy is established by direct 
enactment of the bureaucracy ; that dependence of the school teacher 
on the priest which Mr: Kenny enlarges upon (with less than his 
habitual exaggeration ') is largely due to rules of the National Board 
which debar the teacher from all political activity, thus imposing on him 
a civil servant’s disabilities without giving him any security of tenure. 
And the claim of teachers for enlarged rights has been supported not 
merely by lay politicians but by ecclesiastics—notably the Bishop of 
Raphoe, prominent among the avowed and stalwart workers for that 
conception of self-government which would establish in power men 
like Mr. Redmond, Mr. Dillon, and Mr. Devlin, who have again and 
again contended against undue exercise of ecclesiastical power: 

Some perception of these facts is spreading among Unionists, 
thanks mainly to Mr: Birmingham ; yet I do not affect to believe that 
the growing change in Unionist opinion and feeling has been due 
to the arguments adduced by Nationalists. It is partly due to land 
purchase. Irish landlords always convinced themselves that Home 
Rule would mean their ruin ; yet Butt’s proposals, which they scouted 


! Mr. Kenny’s article calls for some detailed reply, which I reserve for a concluding 
note, preferring not to interrupt my argument. 
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in 1873, expressly repudiated the idea of altering the land settlement. 
They have seen that settlement torn up and destroyed under the 
Legislative Union ; and their interest, in so far as they mean to remain 
in Ireland—as many of them do—is now simply that of general good 
government. Home Rule no longer frightens their pockets. 

Partly, also, the change is due to local self-government. The 
Irish people have been put in charge of their county and parochial 
affairs, the new bodies have been quite as efficient as the old, and more 
frugal ; and they have been at least as fair. Ido not think the utmost 
has been done for Home Rule; if more Unionists were elected on 
district and county councils, there would be more converts ; but so 
long as this governing question remains unsettled, Unionists and 
Nationalists will use every election as a means of declaring their 
central conviction. That is in the nature of things. At the same 
time the fault is not only with the electors. Where such a man as 
Colonel Hutcheson Poe, for instance, a capable, resident landlord, 
has chosen to go forward for election, making it plain that he acts 
in a spirit of conciliation, he has generally been elected. Naturally 
enough, those who divide Ireland into ‘ we ’ and ‘ they’ either will not 
stand, or, if they stand, are rejected. 

But, fundamentally, the force working for Home Rule is disgust 
with the existing order. We cannot get either the legislation or the 
administration that we want. Legislation on controversial matters we 
can only get in the wrong way, legislation on uncontroversial matters 
we cannot get at all, and from these facts it follows that administration 
must be unsatisfactory. Public convenience, public interests that go 
much further than mere convenience, are neglected ; but, worst of all, 
public order is disturbed. 

Let me illustrate first the mere question of convenience. Ireland 
is a country of wide rivers and long lakes and chains of lakes, which 
can only be bridged at great cost. The obvious solution is offered 
by pontoon ferries, and on Lough Corrib the Galway County Council 
proposed to establish one. Money was available, local money, and the 
plans were prepared ; then the Local Government Board discovered 
that the Act of 1898 had omitted to give councils this power along with 
that of making roads and bridges. County councils cannot initiate 
private bill legislation, and it was therefore necessary to introduce 
a bill giving them the power to establish and maintain ferries, and 
this measure was got through the Committee stage. It was then 
blocked in the House by the action of a single English member, and 
those who know and tremble at the name of Sir Frederick Banbury 
will readily believe that entreaties and arguments addressed to him, not 
only by Nationalist members but by the leader of the Irish Unionists, 
were wholly vain. Government could not give the hour or so of 
public time necessary to put the Bill through, and the public incon- 
venience remains, with great loss to the cattle and sheep industry 
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in a poor district of county Galway, and, I believe, with similar 
consequences in Fermanagh and elsewhere. 

Thave chosen a trivial instance. But the transit question in Ireland 
is not a trivial thing. There is virtually general agreement that our 
whole railway system, and for that matter canal system also, needs 
to be put on a new basis ; yet if we cannot get an hour of time to pass 
a small measure in which all Irish members are agreed, what chance 
is there of inducing Parliament to tackle the very large question of 
regulating transport all over Ireland—a question vital to the interests 
of an agricultural country? The same considerations apply to the 
huge problem of arterial drainage. No English Government is ever 
likely to approach it in any serious spirit ; yet it is nearly as grave for 
Treland as irrigation is for Egypt. 

Take another illustration. The city of Dublin has for many years 
been providing public libraries on a creditable, but by no means lavish, 
scale; and about three years ago, when the extraordinary ability, 
industry, and generosity of Sir Hugh Lane accomplished the forma- 
tion of a gallery of modern art, the Corporation gladly proposed to 
charge on the Library Fund 5001. a year for the housing and superin- 
tendence of it. This is not the place to talk of pictures, but I say, 
without fear of challenge by any competent critic, that Great Britain 
cannot show any collection of modern painting which approaches this 
in general interest. While we were still congratulating ourselves on 
the acquisition, the Local Government Board discovered that upon a 
new interpretation of some clause the Corporation could not strike a 
library rate of more than a penny ; and asa result the Board proceeded 
to surcharge members of the Corporation for the amount by which the 
existing expenditure on libraries exceeded that sum. Naturally the 
extra 5001. for the gallery has never been paid, and for several years 
now the Corporation has been endeavouring to extend its powers in 
this matter. No one doubts that the extension should be given ; but 
ministers, representing the Local Government Board, have endea- 
voured to exploit the Corporation’s disabilities. They introduced 
a bill which first of all made that Board the judges of how far the 
Corporation might go in their expenditure ; and, secondly, fixed on 
the county councils of Ireland certain other charges which the councils 
were sure to resist. Naturally, the measure is blocked ; and since no 
legislation of this sort can p2ss except by unanimous consent of the 
House of Commons—for no time is available to discuss it—respectable 
citizens have been surcharged with large sums because they acted on a 
library committee, several public libraries are closed, and the gallery 
remains unprovided for, the Corporation being unable to accept 
what is, in great measure, Sir Hugh Lane’s gift. I ask anyone, is this 
reasonable administration ? 

I have been speaking so far of the administrative inconvenience 
in uncontroversial or non-party matters—which, indeed, is admitted 
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on all hands. In graver affairs I maintain that there is also a con- 
sensus of condemnation upon the existing régime. Administration in 
Ireland is neither continuous nor consistent, it always yields to pressure 
-and never to argument. In a word, it is of a nature certain to breed 
disorder and contempt for the law. 

In Great Britain administration is hardly a party question. Until 
the Navy scare was sprung on us, the administration of this Liberal 
Government had hardly been challenged. In Ireland from the 
moment a Tory Government takes office, or a Liberal Government, 
the whole spirit and direction of the administration is attacked with- 
out measure: In a word again, the existing system is condemned by 
both parties. Liberals declare it to be unsound, while even the 
most ardent Unionist will not deny that the principle of ‘ resolute 
government,’ for which he stands, is periodically infringed by the 
advent of a Liberal régime. English ideas about the administration 
of England are in effect continuous, and so beyond doubt would 
Irish ideas be about the general administration of Ireland. But, as 
Mr. Long stated quite plainly in a speech just after he left office, 
Unionists cannot admit that Ireland should be governed according to 
Trish ideas ; it is governed, therefore, according to English ideas of 
how the thing should be done, and these ideas change violently. 

The Unionist inference is that you should keep Unionists continually 
in power. Well, as a matter of fact, England refuses to do so. But 
even with a long spell of Unionist government these fluctuations 
occur. We had, first, Mr: Gerald Balfour setting out to ‘ kill Home 
Rule with kindness’; then came a period of reaction, and in 1902 
one of those upheavals which, when a Liberal Government is in 
power, Unionists describe ‘as a ‘ saturnalia of crime.’ In that year 
about a dozen members of Parliament were in gaol; boycotting, 
rioting, and other forerunners of a legislative change were rampant. 
Then came Mr. Wyndham with his Land Act of 1903, and what 
Mr. Moore in a famous speech described as the ‘ wretched, rotten, 
sickening policy of conciliation.’ After a few months Mr. Wyndham 
was thrown over, and Mr. Long brought in, to put the muzzling order 
in force. 

Now let us consider these phenomena. In the first place, not 
one human being in Ireland believes that without the agitation—the 
lawless, violent agitation of 1902, centring round the de Freyne 
evictions—we should have got the Land Act of 1903. That is the 
moral writ large over a hundred years’ history of the Union. Lawless 
agitation, which invariably at some point or other degenerates into 
crime, is the necessary prelude to any serious legislative reform. 

That is the kernel of my case against the Union. Read the history 
of O’Connell’s day, the Tithe War, the agitation for Emancipation ; 
it is the same story: demands put forward in argument, argument 
ignored ; demands put forward by violence, sooner or later acceded 
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to. And in every case it is now apparent that the thing asked for 
was just and necessary. 

Carry the investigation forward, not backward, from Mr. 
Wyndham’s day. We are always hearing about the halcyon rule of 
Mr. Long, for whom personally I have nothing but the highest respect. 
But he came to Ireland when the effects of a great concession were 
as yet unexhausted, and before the failure of the Wyndham Act to 
work in Connaught had become fully manifest ; his rule was exceedingly 
brief, and through half of it Ireland was conscious of the coming 
change. It would have needed very great perversity to breed trouble 
just then ; and yet that most harmless of organisations, the Gaelic 
League, was vexed with police interference. Had Mr. Long remained 
in power the trouble which arose under Mr. Birrell would have arisen, 
but in a more dangerous form; and it could ultimately have been 
remedied only by the same means—that is, by the introduction of a 
Bill giving effect to the recommendations of the Dudley Commission. 

Mr. Wyndham’s Act, whose purpose was in effect to institute 
peasant proprietorship all over Ireland, was hurriedly rushed through 
Parliament, the administration of this sweeping social transformation 
was handed over to a body of officials, and Parliament, I suppose, 
expected to hear no more of the matter. At all events, since then 
Parliament has been unable to devote more than a day or two in 
each year’ to consideration of the working out of a scheme which 
involved not only the interests of landlords and tenants but of every 
Irish ratepayer ; for the Irish ratepayer was made responsible for the 
payments to the State. Public opinion in Ireland was indeed cease- 
lessly occupied with the defects and difficulties which revealed them- 
selves in the Wyndham Act; but this took no effect on legislation. 
Ireland was quiet; England was busy about Tariff Reform. The 
Liberal Government, when it came in, did indeed appoint a Com- 
mission in the beginning of 1906, but it did no more. 

Had the Dudley Commission issued, as it could easily have done, 
its eagerly expected report in October 1907, instead of April 1908, 
had the Land Bill been seriously introduced in the spring of last year 
instead of in this, there would have been no disorder worth speaking 
of in Ireland. As Mr. Dillon said the other day, the Irish leaders 
can always keep Ireland quiet when they can hold out a reasonable 
prospect of redress for admitted social evils. Translated into the 
language of the Unionist platform, this reads: Mr. Redmond can 
turn outrages on and off like water from a tap. Let them put it that 
way if they like, provided they face the facts. 

It was in this Review for March last that Mr. lan Malcolm wrote his 
article which had the modest heading ‘Ireland in Eatremis!’ Ireland 
was then, according to him, in ‘ a state of almost incomparable anarchy ’ 
(Lord Lansdowne, indeed, had been obliged to go to the Macedonian 

2 I except the special case of the Evicted Tenants.—S. G. 
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vilayets, where they had 10,000 murders in four years, for a parallel) ; 
there were ‘ twenty-two disordered counties’ in which ‘ the rich and 
poor went in terror of their lives and livelihood.’ Unluckily, on top 
of this came the Spring Assizes, and in a disconcerting proportion of 
the twenty-two disordered counties judges were getting white gloves ; 
it became evident that disorder was very local, and even in those 
districts greatly exaggerated. Nevertheless, there was plenty of 
cattle-driving, there was serious intimidation in places and some bad 
outrage, and there was at last (to complete the resemblance cited by 
Lord Lansdowne) actually one agrarian murder. 

What has happened since ? In the end of July the Chief Secretary’s 
salary comes up for discussion, and the Ulster Unionists find the 
admission wrung from them that Ireland is now in a very peaceful 
condition. In the face of the Summer Assizes and the judges’ charges, 
they could not say otherwise. Now, what was the cause? Simply 
and solely that a Land Bill was going through the House which 
embodied recommendations signed first and chiefly by the last Tory 
Lord Lieutenant, and also by so militant a Unionist as the late Sir 
John Colomb. 

Very well; observe the moral. Suppose the Bill becomes law 
this autumn. Every Nationalist holds that it will have been won 
by violent agitation, every Unionist endorses that opinion. Yet 
the alternative is to refuse reforms recommended by so competent an 
authority as the Dudley Commission, and demanded by four-fifths of 
Ireland—to refuse merely because they have been demanded with 
violence. That stamps the character of British administration in 
Ireland. Does anybody believe that an Irish Parliament would have 
waited six years before it amended the Wyndham Act? The Old Age 
Pensions Act, an infinitely less important measure, is to be amended 
within a year ofits introduction. Parliament does not respond thus to 
Irish demands. 

Mr. Malcolm himself, from his own point of view, endorses my 
opinion. Deeply concerned as he is by the spectacle of Ireland 
agonising i extremis, he deplores that it is ‘ almost impossible to 
arrest the attention of a British audience even for a moment’ by the 
recital of these woes. That fact—that apathy and aloofness of the 
British public who control our destinies in Ireland—is the root trouble. 
Let me state more fully what I mean, writing as one born and bred 
in the class and the religion to which ascendency has belonged since 
the Union. 

Ireland has been, since I was old enough to observe it, in the 
throes of a revolution, prolonged now beyond the thirtieth year and 
yet not accomplished. I have seen in my lifetime the emergence of 
an entirely new social order, which is yet only half-born ; the trans- 
ference of the soil from landlord to occupier, the transference of 
government from a caste and a bureaucracy to the mass of the people, 
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are both incomplete, yet both irretrievably begun. Now, birth must 
go on; there can be two ends only—death or deliverance. But the 
birth-process, with human organisms—and the State is more complex, 
less automatic, than the individual—is not simply an affair of reflex 
actions; it means desperate concentration of nervous energy and will- 
power, continuously guided by skilled ministry. So it is with the indi- 
vidual, so it should be with the State. How has it been with Ireland ? 
Here the nerve centre, the governing will, lies outside the organism. 
The brain which has to work for Ireland, to carry it through 
this revolution, is your Imperial Parliament, cumbered with the 
affairs of continents, clogged and crowded with myriad messages 
from the swarming populations that lie nearest to its gates; con- 
trolled by the will of that British public whose attention upon Irish 
affairs even Mr. Ian Malcolm finds it ‘ almost impossible to arrest.’ 
This far-off brain only responds to those spasms and agonies of the 
body politic which are summarised in statistics of agrarian crime, 
illegal conspiracy, and so forth. Why is organised lawlessness tolerated 
in Ireland? Simply because Ireland has come to recognise in it a 
political and social necessity owing to the apathy and inertness of 
the controlling power: We know perfectly well that organised 
lawlessness breeds crime—and in truth many of the outrages in the 
disturbed parts are mere faction fighting snd have no political 
meaning whatever—yet we are not willing to vindicate the law; for 
I admit freely that in the area of Ireland which is peaceable the 
spirit of revolt exists. In crimeless Wicklow, juries steadily refused 
last year to bring in a verdict of guilty against cattle-drivers from 
Longford and Roscommon; and naturally, for a generation ago 
those symptoms which are now confined to a small group of counties 
were general over Ireland, save in the north-east corner, where the 
agrarian revolution had been carried through its first stage in the 
eighteenth century. Ulster tenant-right was won in the eighteenth 
century by precisely the same lawless manifestations as those which 
within our own memory have won tenant-right for the rest of Ireland. 
Active lawlessness where it exists to-day exists only in the dis- 
tricts where tenant-right was confiscated, as it were, in embryo, 
within the past seventy years ; and the reason why there is no trouble 
where tillage prevails is that in such cases tenants have been continu- 
ously on the land, and the agrarian revolution has operated more or 
less completely. In Wexford, for instance, the transference from 
owner to occupier is almost universal. But because the other part 
of the revolution—transference of the government from the repre- 
sentatives of England to the representatives of Ireland—is inchoate 
and incomplete, Wexford is still as rebellious in spirit as it was in 
1798. Itis peaceful because its people are a kindly, law-abiding race ; 
but it is lawless in essence, because the law, where law affects 
political combinations, carries no moral sanction. From this state of 
Vor, LXVI- No. 392 UU 
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things I fully admit that great evils result, and when Home Rule 
comes they will be sharply felt. They will be the natural conse- 
quences of an agrarian revolution prolonged into the second gener- 
ation. Apparently what Mr: Malcolm and his friends want to do is 
to prolong revolution indefinitely. : 

Of all curses that can befall a country, agrarian revolution is the 
worst. It partakes invariably of the character of a servile war, a 
helot rising; it demoralises both sides. England has never ex- 
perienced it, because in England political revolutions got free play 
to work themselves out. The revolutionary spirit always manifests 
itself first among the educated, the men of leisure ; only when sheer 
desperation urges can the masses be induced to move. 

In Ireland a great political revolution was accomplished blood- 
lessly when Grattan’s Parliament was established; and I do not 
think that any sane Irishman doubts that that Parliament, with all 
its amazing vices, contained within itself the seed of a peaceable 
constitutional growth. But it was knocked on the head, and Ireland 
fell back on counsels of despair. Yet even in despair agrarian revolu- 
tion was not soon attempted. 

Emmet, the first leader of revolt against the Union, abhorred and 
deprecated the idea. His comrade, James Hope, proposed it to him ; 
but Emmet answered: ‘I would rather die than live to witness the 
calamities which that course would bring on helpless persons. Let 
that be the work of others; it shall never be mine.’ Emmet tried 
direct insurrection, and was hanged for his pains. O’Connell, adhering 
to constitutional methods, aimed, as Emmet had done, at a purely 
political revolution, a transference of the machinery of government, 
and failed. Smith O’Brien and the Young Ireland party expressly 
repudiated Finton Lalor’s proposal to yoke the political movement 
to an agrarian one ; they also failed. The Fenians, idealists as worthy 
of respect as any in history, attempted a military revolution, and failed. 
Each successive failure appeared only to strengthen the landlords’ 
grip on the tenants, England’s grip on the conquered country. 

Butt and his group declared in 1873 that they wanted no sub- 
version of the land settlement ; they argued, and no one listened, or 
listened only to laugh. Then, at last, Davitt and Parnell inaugurated 
the agrarian revolution, combined with that attack upon the weak 
points in Parliament itself which was Parnell’s invention, as the 
agrarian organisation was Finton Lalor’s. There is no use in denying 
that they stirred up Acheron: we had something resembling a 
Jacquerie in Ireland. But, looking back, I say that no revolution was 
ever more justified, whether by the causes or by the results. These 
men succeeded where all the others had failed ; they abolished in great 
measure a monstrous wickedness of two hundred years’ standing. A 
writer in the Edinburgh Review—not a party scribe like Mr. Malcolm 
and myself, but a scholar and an historian—formulated the result by 
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saying that the Wyndham Act of 1903 meant simply the ending of 
the seventeenth-century settlement of Irish land. 

It was a great result to achieve, and a terribly high price has been 
paid for it. Ireland has lost half her gentry, and I am old-fashioned 
enough to think that a very great loss. The revolution carried out by 
slow stages, with England perpetually interposing, yet never inter- 
posing effectually, has been far less beneficial, far more destructive 
of social ties, than any which might have accomplished itself had 
Home Rule been granted instead of the Land Act of 1881. Every year 
that goes by adds to the wreckage, loses something that might be saved 
if Ireland were set at once to the work of reconstruction. The pith of 
the matter was put into an aphorism by the late Mr. Alfred Webb, a 
Quaker Nationalist who served Ireland from his boyhood in the great 
famine to his death a year ago. ‘So long as the centre of power lies 
in a people, parties and interests learn to accommodate themselves to 
each other. Otherwise they seek to gain their ends, not by mutual 
agreement and accommodation, but working on the feelings, the fears, 
and the prejudices of those among whom is the centre of power.’ 

England has seen the almost magical effect of placing the centre 
of power for South Africa unreservedly in South African hands. It is 
for sane Imperialists to ask themselves whether the same course in 
Ireland would not produce the same results. I believe that Home 
Rule would be an advantage to the Empire; that is what. I ask Eng- 
land to consider. For my own country—apart from the paramount 
consideration of racial pride, national sentiment—I want a Govern- 
ment that can attend rationally to local affairs, big and little, that can 
do the constructive work of legislation. And, above all, I want law 
and order. I want a Government which, by keeping legislation and 
administration in harmony with the country’s needs, will remove the 
sanction which at present attaches, and rightly, to breaches of the 
law. ‘ Breaking the law may at times become the highest duty of 
the citizen,’ is another of Mr. Webb’s aphorisms. I want a Govern- 
ment under which we shall not need so continually to bear that 
aphorism in mind. 

STEPHEN GwYNN. 


Note.—In effect much of the objection to Home Rule is based on 
the Englishman’s prejudice against the intellectual and moral capacity 
of Irishmen, and Mr. Kenny’s article in the September number of 
this Review, ‘ His Parochial Majesty,’ is calculated to strengthen that 
prejudice. I wish to say that the picture which Mr. Kenny draws 
of Ireland is one that I cannot recognise. When he says that he 
sees the Irish child come home from its first confession ‘ defiled in its 
innocence,’ ‘ transformed into a moral and mental invalid,’ and 
‘the Irish peasant, who could face the deadliest fortress without 
flinching, turning pale as he meets the priest on the road,’ he 
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states what my experience tells me to be in the first instance shame- 
fully and in the second ridiculously untrue. But statements of this 
sort do not admit of verification or confutation. You cannot argue 
about a personal impression. Again, when he asserts that ‘ the savage 
doctrine of eternal fire for Protestants is as triumphant now as ever 
unless among a minority of the better Catholics who get at the teaching 
of their religion over the heads of priests and bishops,’ I have only to 
say that all the Catholics whom I know, gentle and simple, apparently 
belong to the minority, and also that they resent vehemently the 
assertion that priests teach or that the people believe that every 
Protestant will be damned. Mr. Kenny’s testimony on this point 
can only be true if my most respected acquaintances and friends 
deliberately deceive me, and naturally I ask for his credentials. 
Again, when I read that he ‘has known a man killed in open day- 
light by his parish priest,’ without penalty inflicted by Church or 
State, or that ‘ nuns and monks’ who manage industrial schools employ 
agents at 10s. a head to induce children to commit crimes which will 
secure their consignment to the schools, I frankly confess that these 
are assertions which I cannot swallow. Mr. Kenny would doubtless 
say that the law of libel prevents him from giving verifiable detail. 
Let me therefore seek in the four corners of his article for some means 
to test Mr. Kenny’s credibility. Owing to the general vagueness of 
his method, this matter is not very abundant ; but it is sufficient. 
I find on the last page of his article the following passage : 


Landlord and tenant are kept destroying each other while ‘ the Church’ 
annexes the spoil. See how ‘the Church* goes up while Ireland goes down, 
with priests multiplying on destitution and monasteries fattening on the track 
of the deluded emigrant. ‘The Church’ evidently means to get back ‘ her 
lands,’ and it matters not to her whether the occupant to be removed is landlord 
or tenant. Both go together, and she gets 100,000. worth of property for 3000/., 
the League clearing the way for her by crime, and the ‘ Government ’ arranging 
the rest for her at the expense of the British taxpayer. There is now a com- 
munity of foreign nuns in Lord Dillon’s famous mansion, acquired on such terms 
as I describe ; and in the neighbourhood at the time, I can remember how the 
agitation was worked up by the priests to get possession of Lough Glynn, in the 
name of Irish patriotism, but for the benefit of Belgian nuns. 


Now, here we have two statements : first, that in engineering the 
sale and purchase of the Dillon estate the Church ousted alike landlord 
and tenants, and, secondly, that it acquired 100,000/. worth of pro- 
perty for 3000/. The estate consisted of 92,000 acres roughly, bought 
for 297,0007. All of this land has been subdivided among the tenants, 
except what immediately adjoins Lough Glynn house. By general 
consent, the redistribution and enlargement of holdings, combined 
with drainage operations, on this property have raised the condition 
of the people from misery to comfort. What has been the share of 
the Church ? Fifty acres of arable land, 50 of plantation, 120 of water 
about the big house. Some estimate of the value of this asset may 
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be‘obtained in this way : the house, with demesne of 1200 acres “and 
sporting rights over the entire property, was advertised for sale by the 
Congested Districts Board; the highest offer received was 11,000/. 
for the lot. Then the sporting rights were vested in the tenants, 
1000 acres of the demesne was sold and subdivided for a total of 
11,400/.—actually more than was bid for the house and whole demesne 
and the valuable shooting. In short, the house was a white elephant 
in bad condition, and the Board was lucky to get it taken off their 
hands—especially by a community of ladies who, I believe, are of — 
great use in the neighbourhood. 

All these facts were published in Parliament in April 1908, and 
were the object of much comment: they should have been specially 
familiar to Mr. Kenny as a Mayo farmer. Setting them beside the 
paragraph quoted above, I find it impossible to acquit him of delibe- 
rate and gross misstatement. 

Take another specific and verifiable statement, that about cattle- 
driving. ‘ The bishops suddenly discovered that it was immoral, and 
in three months it was dropped.’ Now, it is common ground between 
Nationalists and Unionists that cattle-driving stopped when the 
Government in this Session introduced a Land Bill and pledged them- 
selves to pass it through the House. The cattle-drives stopped after 
the Bill had been brought in. Mr. Kenny chooses to assign another 
cause to fill in his theory of Irish life. He should verify his dates. 
The episcopal pronouncements against cattle-driving were made in 
the close of 1907. And on the 7th of March 1908, the Saturday 
Review commented upon the situation which was created, in an article 
headed ‘ The Cattle Driver’s Conscience.’ That article was signed 
* Pat.’ 

I do not say that there is no basis of fact for Mr. Kenny’s state- 
ments. He does not invent ; he merely falsifies. What I find in his 
article (as in his numerous contributions to the Unionist Press) is 
embroidery upon a small substratum of reality—the figments of an 
imagination diseased by that personal resentment which is indiscreetly 
avowed in his concluding sentences. 

STEPHEN GWYNN. 
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THE EVOLUTION OF MAURICE BARRES 


Tue remarkable success of M. Barrés’ latest novel, Colette Baudoche, 
seems to invite, not only an examination of this volume, but a survey 
of the author’s career, which is probably now at its culminating point. 

It is not easy to pronounce on M. Barrés’ value as a writer, 
a moralist, and a man. Like everybody else, he has his qualities and 
his faults, the balance of which it is difficult to find. But one element 
in his nature and his literary life makes estimation a matter of exces- 
sive nicety. It seems impossible to take seriously most of what 
M. Barrés wrote before he was thirty, and yet it is certain that his fame 
rests largely on the very volumes which strike us to-day—as they 
did then—as a mystification, no matter if unconscious ; add to this 
that they were taken seriously by M. Taine and M. Bourget—both 
inclined, I must say, to be sometimes unduly serious—and that the 
more devout Barresians, as they call themselves, worship their god’s 
early manifestations almost to the exclusion of the rest. The imposi- 
tion and its success create an atmosphere unfavourable to serene 
criticism, and one has to nerve himself repeatedly against temptations 
to impatience when trying to give M. Barrés his due. 

I fancy the English reader knows M. Barrés mostly as the 
author of Les Déracinés, and, in a more shadowy perspective, as the 
decadent initiator of what used to be styled in the early nineties the 
Culte du Moi. The later Barrés, the author of the Lorrain books, of 
the apologia pro patria sua, has gradually become familiar to his 
countrymen, but it seems to me that his avatar has not been taken 
much notice of abroad. Yet it is essential to bear in mind the calm, 
haughty attitude of an intransigent patriot, in which M. Barrés has 
settled down in the last seven or eight years, before reverting to the 
restless young man from whom the academician and deputy has 
slowly been evolved. With this precaution the reader will not be 
wide of the mark in continuing to think of M. Barrés as the Egotist 
and the champion of provincialism, as set forth in the Déracinés. 

It was about 1890 that Maurice Barrés, thanks to the wisdom of a 
few, like M. Bourget, and thanks, above all, to the pretence and folly 
of a great many, took Paris by storm as the high priest of that famous 
Culte du Moi which I shall call in English the Cult of Ego, but which 
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loud Worship of Self would describe much more accurately than quiet 
Self-culture. He had been known already for some years in the 
Latin Quarter, and when I say that he took Paris by storm [ only 
mean that a few hundreds of his fellow-students trumpeted in every 
direction the praise given to his books by a few indulgent as well as 
clear-sighted critics, and copied his attitude to the amazement and 
admiration of their provincial cousins; for the volumes themselves 
sold slowly, and even the most successful did not go beyond a tenth 

edition. 

Maurice Barrés in those days was ignorant, wonderfully ignorant 
and raw, but clever, ravenously ambitious, and he affected complete 
scepticism. He had read, as he said, or skipped through, as we 
think, too many philosophical six-shilling volumes, and in the con- 
fusion of his young brain he declared that religions, morals, and 
nationalities were overthrown idols. There was only one deity of 
the existence and omnipresence of which he entertained no doubts; 
that was his own clever, bubbling little self, his voracious individuality, 
a dainty Parisian—not Lorrain—Moloch, and he worshipped it. 

He did not rise at once to the daring conception embodied in the 
more daring phrase ‘Cult of Ego.’ But he spoke immediately of 
withstanding the pressing universe about him, and this meant a good 
deal already. As to his method of resisting the universe, it was purely 
literary, and he will perhaps die without unlearning the habit. His 
life has been an endless conflict between the yearning after action 
and the longing for adequate expression, which literary tendency has 
invariably got the better of its rival. What is the good, he thinks, of 
fighting the world if nobody hears of the exploit ? 

In our agitated but unchivalrous days all that a young man— 
as full of ambition and as destitute of humility as Barrés was at the 
time—can do towards the conquest of the universe is to try and 
understand it, and put the result of the effort in print. So it was in 
fact that Sous lil des Barbares came into existence. The Barbarians 
are the philistines who think not and write not. One ought to think 
and write in order to get away from the common herd. But to 
understand the universe requires considerable exertion, as the dis- 
gusted reader of six-shilling volumes has already realised, and it is 
easier and, after all, more profitable to rest satisfied with describing 
it. Most Barbarians do not see the difference and buy the description 


as if it were an explanation. 


So the first volume published by Maurice Barrés was only a literary 
exercise—I could almost say a scholastic exercise, for we possess 
editions of the work in which the author has given us, with admirable 
simplicity, the theme of his chapters in the philistinish language 
side by side with their Barresian development—and it is very like the 
translation recommended by Dr. Johnson of a passage of Gibbon into 


English. Not so lucid, though. 
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One trait of this early work reminds us of Verlaine’s poetry. 
Whenever Barrés felt that he had something worth while to say, he 
wrote it, like the poet, his elder, in perfectly clear language. But the 
language is seldom clear, because the youthful author, being no fool, 
was often aware that his thoughts would look commonplace unless 
they were clad in a style rare enough to appear at once as the height 
of fashion. It requires some attention to satisfy yourself that nine- 
tenths of Sous ?Giil des Barbares is only habit and not substance. 
Suppose a very conceited, very dandified, and tolerably gifted young 
’ man walking from his club to his rooms one night in a fairly excited 
condition, and talking to an admiring friend on the way. His remarks 
would vary in tone as he and his companion would pass from the 
glaring boulevard to the quiet of the Tuileries and to the solemn poetry 
of the river, but they would still be a very young man’s remarks, 
and if the young man were nearer a Byron than a mere pretender, 
when he had shaken hands with his friend at his door, he would shrug 
his shoulders, call his friend a fool aloud, and himself a snob under his 
breath. 

Maurice Barrés wrote in those days very much as such a young man 
would speak. There is something wandering and bounding in his 
way of jotting down things which at first sight looks original ; there 
is a brevity in his utterances which gives them a semi-classical appear- 
ance ; he has occasional dashes of poetry and flashes of insight too, 
but on the whole what he says is mostly prating, and the so-called 
description of life and the world is humbug. There is no more resist- 
ance to the universe in this book than there is in a Flemish mirror 
over a door at Bruges. The author was sincere in his way, and he 
felt in himself those unprobed reserves which are the all-too-soon- 
dried-up sources of youthful confidence ; they gave him heart, but he 
had his doubts already, and there was a curious appeal at the end of 
his volume to some superior power—‘ hero or axiom,’ as he put it— 
which should save him from himself. 

The hero did not come at once, but the axiom did, and we see it 
ruling through the next book, L’Homme Libre. Naturally this axiom 
could not be metaphysical. M. Barrés was as incapable of as he was 
disgusted with speculation. Metaphysics is a poor commodity on 
the literary market, and the young author abhorred it. A moral 
axiom, on the contrary, and a corresponding moral attitude suited 
him admirably. His curiously complex taste for analysis and logic, 
as well as for literary show, found their complete satisfaction in it, 
and he felt there would be something contagious in his complacent 
display of his beautified Ego. The event proved that he was right 
in his previsions, and the Cult of Ego became a watchword which for 
many men, even of the present generation, has not ceased to have a 
meaning. 

I am sorry to say that in my opinion there is something incredibly 
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ridiculous, unless it be something pathetic, in taking seriously’ the 
moral system set forth in the pages of L’Homme Libre. I have no 
doubt either that it must be extremely painful to the Barrés of to-day 
to see fools devoutly retracing his old steps. M. Barrés is and always 
was @ very intelligent and very dexterous man. He managed, twenty 
years ago, to put into his book irony enough not to seem to be his own 
dupe, and in the prefaces he has had occasion to affix to it later on— 
as recently as 1904—he has succeeded in saying that he had outgrown 
his doctrine without confessing quite plainly what he thinks of it at 
present. But I feel certain that a painfully pious little work lately 
published by one M. Massis must have been dreadfully unpalatable 
to him. Admiration of the literature of the Cult of Ego he may still 
relish, but it must be the literature and not the spiritual advice, and 
it requires a deft and agile pen to sift one from the other. Nobody 
has succeeded so well in this difficult task as M. Henri Bremond. 

For all that, it is beyond doubt that M. Barrés believed in his 
axiom, and worked it out, and divided and subdivided under Greek 
letters its bearings and consequences with much gravity. This key 
to all wisdom and happiness consisted of two principles and a corollary : 

First principle.—We are never so happy as when we are in a state 
of excitement. 

Second principle.—The pleasure of feeling one’s self in that condition 
is considerably increased by analysis. 

Consequence.—We should endeavour to increase our sentiency by 
analysis. 

The Homme Libre applied and tested his formula through a severe 
method borrowed chiefly from St. Ignatius of Loyola’s Exercises, and 
expounded in the most technical mystic language. He sat down to 
try and make himself highly sentient with as much earnestness as a 
Jesuit novice would try and make himself obedient and self-renounced. 
There were considerations, spiritual dialogues, and prayers. There 
were intercessory saints also who helped the beginner through. The 
chief ones were Sainte-Beuve—the Sainte-Beuve of Joseph Delorme, not 
that of the Lundis, who was only a plodder—and Benjamin Constant. 
Shortly after, M. Barrés discovered Marie Bashkirtseff, and he 
worshipped at her altar, revering in her the cosmopolitanism for 
which he called her the Madonna of the Sleeping-car. 

; He declared that, thanks to these exercises, he had created for 

himself a world of his own, and so broken his soul into obedience to 
his wishes that it worked like a machine, giving him, at his pleasure, 
the rarest sensations. What this fancied universe was, and of what 
order were the exquisite sensations, we do not know for a certainty. 
A hint in the novel leads us to think that Master Maurice had lately 
experienced the pleasure of keeping a diary and of reverting to the 
entries which seemed to show him at his best. The book is as chary 
of definite illustrations of the method as it is circumstantial about the 
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theory, and we are left to conjecture. Literature soon creeps in, too, 
and almost immediately drives out the first occupant ; and we must 
say that this second half of L’Homme Libre is one of the best things 
that Barrés ever wrote. Every character in the book seems to go 
mad, but those lunatics are full of wisdom, distinction, and eloquence, 
and when you turn the last page you find yourself in a strange, be- 
wildered condition which, after all, is a sort of enchantment in its way. 

In one of those confidential fits in which he is even more apt than 
his generation to indulge, M. Barrés once said, with an accent of 
undisguised conviction, that L’Homme Libre eut des suites. Yes, the 
book bore its fruits. First of all, hundreds of young fellows, more or 
less literary, believed in the two principles and the corollary, and 
pretended to find a lofty, arrogant pleasure in living within them- 
selves. Mere literary tricksting would have been of little importance : 
unfortunately many light-headed boys just out of their teens would 
live these beautiful theories, and worshipped their Ego in the name of 
powerful individualism. The race is not extinct. Another consequence 
was that young Barrés, who needed a lesson of humility, found him- 
self, on the contrary, adulated as a successful writer and venerated 
as a director of modern consciences. It was vainly that he discovered 
in his next volume, Le Jardin de Bérénice, that spontaneity was every- 
thing, and that women and animals were the only beings who knew 
the secret of life. Through two or three more volumes he had to 
stick to his principles, analyse his excitement, and guide his con- 
temporaries in the romantic paths he had opened for them. A heavy 
chain! He soon grew tired of what he has called the unbearable 
nihilism of self-contemplation ; but he had to write, he lacked time 
for reflection, and, disgusted as he was with his own principles, ignorant 
as he realised that he was, he had to go on exciting himself over 
Venice and Toledo, or over artists or works of art whieh were too 
much for him (cf. in Trois Stations de Psychothérapie his study of 
Leonardo da Vinci, so poor that he looks like a sparrow chirping 
criticism over a cathedral), and he wrote and wrote, excellently when 
he could limit himself to the picturesque, flimsily and not always 
honestly ’ when he had to touch on subjects requiring study, con- 
stantly harping on the same chords and repeating the same few names, 
and, like all exhausted young writers, swelling his voice to appear 
powerful and using up half the force of his essays in their titles. He 
certainly paid a high ransom for pretending to believe in his axiom, 
and he must have felt it the more, as that was the very time when he 
thought he had come upon the hero. 


' He makes game in La Mort de Venise of some ‘ Ruskinian babbling ’ over a little 
out-of-the-way church called Ste. Alvise. Refer to the Index of the Stones of Venice, 
. you will be amazed to find just two lines beginning with the statement, ‘I have 
never been in this church.’ Ruskin was beginning to be talked of a great deal in 
France. Barrés could not ignore him, so he spoke at random. 
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The hero was no other than General Boulanger. A poor hero, no 
doubt; yet millions believed in him, and when M. Barrés was longing 
for the coming of a strong man, he was longing above all for a chance 
of doing things instead of writing them. He was, as I have said, 
wildly ambitious, and had turned to literature, no doubt because he 
felt he could write, but above all because literature was the only field 
in which he could hastily raise laurels. He threw himself in the 
Boulangist wave, and the tide floated him into the Chamber. It was 
a great joy. Though he never made his mark as a debater, he was | 
noticed for his youth and for his literary celebrity, and turned his 
wonderful opportunity of advertising himself to the best account. 
By the time he was thirty nobody had any great hopes of him as a 
politician, but everybody had heard of him, and the deliberate abstruse- 
ness of his books caused him to be regarded as a deep, subtle author, 
intelligible only to a few adepts. 

No man was ever more lucky. He had just grown tired of the 
Cult of Ego, of the empty contemplation which made him expand 
over eighty pages the swift notation which two quatrains of Browning 
do ample justice to; he knew very well what good writing was ; he 
had a unique chance of witnessing such thrilling scenes as the 
Boulangist movement and the Panama affair; he improved the 
occasion, boldly made himself the Tacitus of that exciting corruption, 
and L’ Appel au Soldat and Leurs Figures appeared. He had not been 
as yet a really great writer—one is not a great writer for writing a 
good page here and there—but he was supposed to be one. The books 
were bought eagerly, and, lo! they were as lucid as they were forcible 
and picturesque; everybody could understand them; they united 
facts and feeling, an historical accuracy of their own with pungent 
irony ; they were sure to be imperishable documents. Thousands of 
readers were grateful to Barrés for being clear and stirring when 
they thought him only difficult, and their gratitude turned into a 
conviction that his previous books were ten times better than they 
really were. 

From that day Barrés could afford to be himself. He never 
reverted to his former style, and we have him in his last three or four 
books as he really is, with his limitations as well as his qualities. 

His two chief characteristics are, as the reader can easily infer 
from what I have just said, lyricalness on one side and a sort of moral 
tendency—the root of which must be deep in his soul—on the other. 
The manifestations of this moral inclination are, with M. Barrés, 
rather esthetical than ethical, and it is easy to see that he cares more 
for looking than for feeling beautiful. He is above all an artist. His 
lyrism is absolutely the same as that of most modern poets; it is 
fundamentally an irresistible attraction towards the most intimate, 
the most elusive, and the most unspeakable seductiveness of things, 
mostly nature, the picturesqueness and associations of old places, 
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and the complexity of the human countenance in life or in art. The 
greatest lyrics, Shakespeare, Shelley, Heine, Browning, are warned 
by a secret instinct that this charm which holds them spellbound is 
exquisite, but dangerous too. They meet the Sirens from whom it 
emanates with the caution habitual to the strongest, and dally with 
them without ceasing for one moment to be on their guard against 
them. Their rapidity, their liquid rhythms, their quick and imponder- 
able expression, are all intended to dodge as well as copy their models. 
What would become of Jaques if he were made to talk as much as 
Falstaff? Is it blasphemy to say that two or three verses could be 
cut out of the Skylark itself? As M. Barrés could not write verse— 
he never tried, which is a sure sign—he was a lyric in prose; but the 
consequence was that he talked too long, looked occasionally like a 
poetical Falstaff, and had his substance devoured by all the Spanish 
and Italian enchantresses he sought. Hence his disgust and the 
discontented speech I quoted above. His peculiar morality met with 
the same untoward experience. The spirituality of L’Homme Libre 
was only a farce. The experiment in active politics during the 
Boulangist period resulted in one remarkable book, Leurs Figures, but 
also in bitter disappointment. No peace there and no greatness, 
only literary success as before. 

It was at that moment that Barrés struck the happy vein in which 
we now see him at his best. It had occurred to him long before— 
when he wrote L’Homme Inbre—that there might be something in the 
fact that he had been borna Lorrain. Perhaps his Parisian ambitions 
of those days, or the thought of his Auvergnat forbears on his father’s 
side, or the southern attraction of Italy and Spain, had diverted him 
from his quiet province. But it gradually dawned upon him that the 
gratification of all his wants, artistic as well as human, lay there, and 
he worked out the idea in Les Déracinés, and later on in his fragment on 
All Souls’ Day in Lorraine. At present it is the chief source of his 
inspiration. 

Though a hundred and twenty years have elapsed since the Revolu- 
tion and the nominal disappearance of the old French provinces, 
provincialism, %.e. the local feeling of the Picard or Normand, is still 
alive. A boy at school is hardly aware of it and only talks about 
France and the French. Let him grow and become a soldier in some 
garrison town fifty miles from his native place, pride and contempt 
in indiscernibly subtle shades will teach him that the category ‘ French ’ 
supersedes the others only from a very general point of view. This 
local patriotism seems to me far more developed in France than in 
England. The provincialism of Barrés has little in common with that 
of Mr. Hardy. Its characteristic is a touch of exclusiveness helped 
by distinct local features, and its equivalent would be found only in 
the States of Southern Germany. M. Barrés thinks of his Lorrain 
ancestry with as much pride—deep, quiet, disdainful pride—as a 
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Breton country nobleman of his pedigree. To have been born a 
Lorrain seems to him a wonderful piece of luck. Lorraine has not 
the semi-separate existence of other provinces like Flanders, Roussillon, 
Béarn, in which a local dialect maintains rough local peculiarities. 
But that is precisely one of the things for which Barrés is grateful. 
Everybody notices the characteristics of a town like Perpignan or 
Bayonne, but it requires the subtler receptivity of the native to dis- 
tinguish the old German influences as well as the eighteenth-century 
refinement in a town like Nancy. A Parisian feels at home there, yet 
M. Barrés knows from a thousand signs that the Parisian is impervious 
to what seems to him the genius loci itself, and the knowledge adds to 
his intellectual pride. 

Pride of another description arises from the fact that Lorraine, 
after centuries of independence, has accepted her geographical mission 
of acting as the sentry of France and keeping the Germans at arm’s 
length. There is something chivalrous and soldierly in her attitude 
which is reflected back on all her sons. Finally the valleys of the 
Moselle have a poetical charm of their own, both subdued and active, 
soothing and flattering, which only the happy few perceive in its 
entirety, and which only the finest picture will describe. 

The reader sees at once that such a country with such an atmo- 
sphere must be an endless source of exquisite sensations for an artist 
and a patriot of M. Barrés’ type ; the more so as there is something 
very deliberate and—we must never be tired of repeating it—very 
literary in his adoption of his mother’s native province, and he is 
a Lorrain very much as Tolstoi is a moujik. He has given up the 
exhausting job of being happy for months in a cathearal which its 
builders intended only for a brief Sunday delight ; he sneers at the 
sophisticated commandments of L’Homme Libre; he has at last 
discovered the secret of breathing a pure, free, bracing air, instead of 
his old oxygen bottles. He has found at home poetry combined with 
patriotism, that is to say, the complete gratification of all his tendencies. 
No wonder that he should write better and, in spite of his remnant of 
artificiality, that he should look at last like a man and not like an 
author. The first volume in which he appeared thus regenerated was 
Les Amitiés Frangaises. It is a charming book simply fraught with 
poetry. There is no trace left in it of the straining after poetical 
excitement and expression which is the great fault of Du Sang and of 
Amori et Dolori Sacrum, no feverish longing after the rare and the 
subtle, no disquieting recollections of unforgettable minutes during 
which the charm of religion was revealed tothe author in the same flash 
as the violence of passion. The book is supposed to be, and in one 
way really is, a study of the ‘ feelings which make life worth living for a 
Lorrain boy.’ One chapter is entitled ‘In Hymnis et Canticis,’ and 
it is a defence of a poetical and almost musical method of education. 
That chapter is a key to the whole book. The boy and his father— 
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Barrés himself—are seen going on pilgrimages to various places 
famous in the history of the province—once Domrémy, another time 
Woerth—and both hear voices which we in our turn hear singing 
softly through the book. Barrés, who had never known—except in 
his Deuaz Novembre—what the movement of style meant, seems to 
have learnt it from some mysterious master, and to have learnt at the 
same time that it will not go along with overcharged phrasing. His 
descriptions, too, are less graphic but so much more suggestive than 
before. You would not think it was the same writer, nor, above all, 
that it wasthe same man. He seems, after being tossed on treacherous 


seas, at last 
to see his own 


And pace the sacred old familiar fields. 


There is the same solemnity in his tone as in Tennyson’s line. All his 
intellectualism has been turned into feeling, and his voice is that of a 
convert. 

He has, however, a fault of the convert. He has nothing but scorn 
for all questioning of what appears to him evident, and he revels in 
narrow-mindedness. His patriotism is far-reaching and purifying, 
and acts upon him like religion, but he makes it deliberately cold and 
heartless—totally different from the warm feeling of Dérouléde. 
There is something offensively harsh in his telling little Philippe that 
no French boy ought ever to play with German children, and that 
prayers put up in German never mingle with French prayers. The 
same man who spoke of nationalities as fallen idols cherishes at present 
a cold, sober hatred of the Prussian and of whomsoever and whatever 
stands between him and revenge. Patriotism of a more spontaneous, 
less literary character does not know that exaggerated bitterness, 
even when it will hear of no compromise. I appeal to the recollections 
of every good Frenchman who has visited Metz in recent years and 
realised, as I have, that Germany cannot keep that town. 

The exaggeration is striking in Colette Baudoche, a little novel full 
of the same charm as Les Amitiés Frangaises. Colette Baudoche is 
a young girl who lives at Metz with her grandmother. They are poor. 
Dressmaking is not enough to keep them, and they occasionally let a 
room to a boarder. A young German professor, Dr. Asmus, takes the 
room. He is a heavy, good-natured fellow whose greatest wish is to 
learn French while he stays at Metz, and then go home and marry his 
Gretchen. But he falls in love with Colette, whom M. Barrés has 
admirably painted, giving her in a few touches all the charms of the 
France of yore with the pathos of the Metz girl, a prisoner in her own 
native town. Being in love with Colette he gradually espouses all 
her ideals and shakes off his German prejudices and heavy ways of 
thinking, until a visit to Nancy reveals to him that he is another man. 
He shows it rather bravely by taking up the cudgels for the Metz 
people against their invaders on several occasions. Colette loves him 
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too. But she hesitates between her love and what she feels her 
duty, and, coming out of a funeral service in the cathedral for the 
French soldiers killed in 1870, she refuses him with a sternness which 
the writer’s presentment makes very nearly savage. The reader is 
rather shocked and, from the artistic standpoint, the mistake is 
serious. 

But M. Barrés cannot help it, and the lapse must be traced to a 
deeper cause than an occasional want of literary tact. Throughout 
the large production under his name there is something withering, 
a sort of blight which his talent nowhere succeeds in concealing. In 
the earlier volumes this curious dryness was a matter of course, and 
undoubtedly less unpleasant because it might be a literary artifice. 
Unfortunately we feel its presence quite as much in the patriotic 
works, which ought to be perfectly free from it. In spite of their poetry 
there is nothing warming in them, none of Dickens’s- optimism, none 
of Tolstoi’s contagious conviction, none of the go-ahead spirit of 
Dérouléde. All this beauty is barren. The cause lies in the writer’s 
selfishness. He never writes to persuade. He is too much taken up 
with his Lorrain contemplation to care whether his readers ought not 
to think, like himself, of becoming better Frenchmen by becoming 
more conscious provincials. All his moral progress has been absorbed 
by his literary being, and, now as before, we see a man mainly and 
almost exclusively occupied with himself. This deficiency tells even 
on the purely artistic value of the work. M. Barrés too often steps 
in, even in Colette Baudoche, between his reader and his heroine. What 
do we care about his over-conscious sensations when we are enjoying 
the girl’s delightful spontaneousness ? He never can make up his 
mind to keep quite away. Hence also a monochordism which would 
not be easily bearable if the book happened to be longer. 
Perhaps we may also trace to the same cause that which seems his 
chief deficiency, viz. a singular want of inventiveness. Not that he 
is unable to realise human peculiarities and express them in truly 
human language. But they must be his peculiarities, the brilliant 
selfishness of L’Homme Libre, or the provincialism of Colette ; or he 
must actually have met the puppets in Vanity Fair, for instance, the 
scoundrels in Leurs Figures. What he cannot do is to imagine an 
action and characters in which we readers should take an exclusively 
human interest. The creative imagination of Balzac, the playful 
fecundity of Dickens, are parts of which I should not be surprised if 
he had even no idea. He never quotes such creators, and possibly 
never reads them. They are too impersonal for a man whom life, as 
it really is, does not interest ; who always wants to see it through some 
poetical medium. At all events the lesson they could have given 
him is lost or wasted, and F doubt but M. Barrés will ever be able to 
tell another story than his autobiography. 

If I had to try and sum up this sketch of one of the prominent 
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French writers of to-day, I should say that, in my opinion—no matter 
how strange and even inconsistent this may sound—he was born 
rather a good man than a good writer. The writer possessed two 
gifts in a high degree—verbal appreciativeness and the descriptive 
power. Of sensitiveness I think he had only a moderate share, far 
less, at any rate, than it is the fashion to admire in him ; but he made 
the most of his talents, worked unremittingly and with increasing 
success. 

Unfortunately the great literary fault, voracious vanity, vitiated 
the man’s innate aspiration after the ideal. M. Barrés’ qualities 
were intended for obscurity, not for fame—above all not for the fame 
he was in such a hurry to court. However, they managed to live on, 
and they still fight their way through the adventitious growth about 
them. But the fatal vicinity is too much for them, and patriotism, 
simplicity, kindness, appear inferior in M. Barrés’ books to what they 
probably are in his soul. He is, and I am afraid will die, artificial. 
If literature had not usurped the place it holds nowadays, if there 
remained in this country more than a veneer of Christian morality, 
if the grand sérieux of the Christian life, toward which M. Barrés and 
so many of his political friends are drawn like butterflies who recoil 
from it every time they come near, still prevailed, surely the author 
of L’Homme Libre and of Colette Baudoche would not be so famous, for 
he owes all his success to literature ; but if things were thus different, 
if this was a less sophisticated world, M. Barrés would be a better man, 
a happier man, and possibly something very like the man he would wish 
to be, for his faults, too, are due to literature. His nature, his life, 
his books, his success, are not a paradox but an instance of the disas- 
trous influence of art for art, that is to say, in plain English, enjoyment 
for enjoyment’s sake. He has cured himself of his scepticism only by 
adopting the crudest, no matter how poetical, pragmatism. He 
verifies the great historical principle laid down by the one Socialist 
writer who can be looked upon as a great moralist, M. Georges Sorel, 
‘that scepticism, at any period, invariably prepares its own ruin by 
making pleasure the one object of the sceptic’s ambition.’ 


Ernest DIMNeET. 
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ON THE ROAD IN CORSICA 


* En Corse, Mesdames, le ménage est primitif.’? The stewardess delivers 
herself of this dark saying as she places on the deck beside us two 
uninviting cups of tea without milk and two chunks of bread without 
butter. We venture to point out that we are not yet in Corsica, 
that it is only three hours since we have left a land flowing with milk, 
and a good many other things, at Leghorn, that the outline of Cap 
Corse is as yet barely visible on the horizon, and that we are, moreover, 
on board a French steamboat. But the stewardess smiles inexorably, 
and explains once more that this is the only form of thé complet or any 
other sustenance which we must expect before we reach Bastia. We 
have yet to learn that the Corsican is not logical, but we have also to 
learn that the stewardess has deemed it advisable to let us know the 
worst of her country at once. In Bastia and Ajaccio at all events 
there is no occasion to take so pessimistic a view of the ménage where 
such simple luxuries as milk and butter are concerned. 

For the moment, however, we are steaming slowly over a deep green 
glass sea, flecked with white foam. On our right lies the desolate 
rocky island of Caprera, and far away on the left the blue mass of 
Elba, so conveniently near to the coast of Italy that the only marvel 
is that Napoleon consented to remain a prisoner for so long as he did. 

The warning of the stewardess recalls itself to us a week or so 
later when, the interests of Ajaccio being exhausted, we decide to see 
something of the interior of the island. The little toy railway which 
has rattled us southwards from Bastia has given us more than an 
idea of what we may expect in the matter of scenery. And we have 
discovered that the scenery of Corsica is not only even wilder and 
more magnificent than we expected, but that it is of the kind which 
we associate with the stage, and especially with the stage of old- 
fashioned melodrama where probabilities may be legitimately ignored. 
The cultivated fertile country of the Nebbio is soon left behind, and 
the little train pants gallantly, like any overworked cab-horse, on 
its upward course through jagged masses of rocky mountains, over- 
topped by snow, scuttling down again with complete absence of self- 
control, and racing with agitated shrieks and whistles along the 
edge of yawning chasms and seemingly bottomless abysses. It 
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requires some nerve to sit through this journey of seven hours, 
boxed up in a tiny compartment, and, as the shadows deepen, con- 
scious of our progress and surroundings only by the erratic movements 
of the train. We are reassured however by the knowledge that there 
has never yet been an accident, and that the Corsicans, many of whom 
have seen none other, are justified in being ostentatiously proud of 
their railway. 

But to gain any intimate knowledge of the island or of the people 
this manner of locomotion is certainly not sufficient. We must take 
to the road, in one of the light victorias drawn by a pair of sturdy 
long-suffering little horses, which we have seen standing about under 
the plane-trees on the Place du Diamant. And since we intend to 
spend several consecutive nights in the mountain villages we must face 
the primitive conditions of life in the country, of which everybody, 
from our stewardess onwards, has been so anxious to warn us. 

Milk we know we must dispense with, other than that of the goat, 
but we supply ourselves with a little butter, which will last for two or 
three days in the mountains, and a large kettle and a spirit lamp, 
since hot water, except served in a small and shallow saucepan, is 
one of the unattainable luxuries. Our forethought in regard to both 
these items we learn to count as the greatest of our self-appointed 
blessings. 

And so, early on a sunny April morning, lovely as only a spring 
morning in a Southern land can be, we turn our backs on the 
sparkling blue waters of the bay, on the blue mountains of the 
opposite shore sleeping in a haze that promises fine weather, and 
rattle out of Ajaccio under the heavily laden orange trees of the 
Cours Napoléon. Our little carriage is quite unusually shabby, 
but obviously light, and the small, lean horses, whose appearance 
promises nothing, are warranted to be remarkable both for speed and 
endurance. Our miscellaneous luggage and provisions are fastened 
with string upon the back seat; on the box by the driver is a bag of 
forage and his own very scattered possessions ; and behind the carriage 
swings a bundle of further refreshment for the horses. Certainly 
our equipage is not elegant, but elegance is a negligible quantity in 
Corsica. Deficiency in this respect is moreover largely atoned for by 
the appearance of our coachman, Antoine Casalta, who, in his dark 
velveteen suit and silver buttons, his red sash and slouch felt hat, is 
quite a handsome object. It is very desirable to be upon good terms 
with your coachman in Corsica. For the time being you must commit 
yourself entirely to his care. He becomes your friend, philosopher, 
and guide, and as much philosophy as guiding is not infrequently 
required. There is no difficulty with Antoine. He is a true Corsican, 
of the most agreeable type, which means that he is also a very gentle 
child of Nature. We have been assured in his recommendation that 
he is bon enfant, and_ subsequent intercourse with him convinces us 
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of the truth of this statement. Absolutely docile and dependable 
towards his employers, he is probably capable of destroying in cold 
blood any member of a family which in this or a previous generation 
has given offence to the house of Casalta. Like all Corsicans, he has 
little sense of humour, and he is childishly vain and childishly inquisi- 
tive. Yet he is a most courteous and considerate companion, and 
entirely deferential in manner so long as he is treated on mitigated 
terms of equality. Once clear of the town he decides that the moment 
for a formal introduction has arrived, and descending gravely from his 
seat he interviews us accordingly. Which is Madame and which is 
Mademoiselle ? Satisfied on these points he gives us his own name, 
which we already know, decides that he will talk in Italian to Madame 
and in French to Mademoiselle, takes off his hat with a magnificent 
flourish, and scrambling back on to his seat proceeds to encourage his 
horses with those weird sounds which every European and no English 
driver’s throat can produce. It must be added in parentheses that 
Antoine insists for the most part upon talking French ; and that since 
his French is extremely incomprehensible, Mademoiselle has by far the 
harder part of the bargain. It is evidently a kindly and half patronis- 
ing concession on his part when he breaks into the language which is 
obviously so much more nearly akin to his own. 

Meantime we have begun the slow ascent of the Col de San Sebastien, 
and are confronted with that apparently impenetrable mass of rocky 
mountain of which the whole interior of the island seems from a distance 
to consist. Corsica has to thank Napoleon for the innumerable and 
well-engineered roads which make travelling by carriage a compara- 
tively easy matter. It is still very early, for the most inexorable rule 
of the road is that the midday halting-place must be reached as soon 
after eleven as possible. We meet a few women coming down to the 
market on their mules and shaggy ponies, mounted amongst a pile 
of baskets, and most of them knitting as they come. One or two 
of them are riding astride and spurred, after the fashion of some parts 
of the country, but they are all as usual sombrely garbed in black. 
There are few men amongst them, for the men do not work. Pre- 
‘sumably they have better occupations. We exchange greetings, for 
the civility of these country folk is quite unfailing—it is impossible to 
pass a man without his taking his hat off, and, however wide the road, 
they will all alike back their mules into a ditch when the carriage 
passes. Our destination for the night is the Greek colony of Carghésé, 
at the further extremity of the Gulf of Sagone, but meantime the 
beetling granite range of mountains in front of us has to be crossed 
before we can attain to déjewner at Calcatoggio. 

As the road mounts gradually upward we leave behind the mul- 
berry trees and vineyards, and find ourselves more definitely in the 
country of maquis. Bushes of tall white Mediterranean heath, arbutus, 
cistus, myrtle, and every kind of aromatic shrub clothe the mountain 
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side. Great clumps of wild hellebore, the pale green flowers, larger than 
a Christmas rose, growing in bunches of six or eight on a single stem, 
make bright patches of colour against the darker scrub. So beautiful is 
this hellebore in form and colour, as well as being one of the most 
distinctive botanical features of Corsica, that we cannot resist adding 
an armful of it to our luggage. Seeing which, Antoine promptly 
leaves his horses to their own devices, and, running hither and thither, 
gathers us quite a nosegay of hypatica, violets, wild pea, and orchids, 
to which in his zeal he would have added a bundle of maquis itself had 
we not strenuously and ungratefully resisted. As we crawl up the hot 
winding road we observe more than one small cross of sinister meaning 
by the wayside. Obviously this solitary pass over the mountains 
from Ajaccio to the West Coast has proved a convenient background 
for the wild justice of Corsican vengeance. At the top of the pass the 
Bocca San Sebastiano, though the immediate scene is extraordinarily 
desolate, the outlook is magnificent. Far below us lies the beautiful 
Gulf of Sagone, with its series of little bays, and beyond and around 
us range upon range of superb mountains, rocky and serrated, the 
towering snowy masses of Monte d’Oro, Monte Rotondo, and Monte 
Cintro, stretching away to the northern extremity of the island. 
Meantime, overhead the sun burns fiercely upon the shadeless maquis 
and the white winding ribbon of a road which we can see behind us 
almost as far as Ajaccio. A solitary hawk poises itself above us 
against a sky of cloudless blue; a herd of goats and a flock of black, 
horned sheep are scrambling about in inaccessible places ; and lizards 
basking on the rocks peer at us with bright eyes for a moment, and 
then vanish into unseen crevices. An ancient goatherd, rising suddenly 
out of the bushes, where he has been enjoying a siesta, offers us a drink 
of goat’s milk, which we decline. Antoine, who has allowed his horses 
a breathing space, gathers up the reins, and at breakneck speed we 
make the descent to Calcatoggio. Calcatoggio is a village half-way 
down the mountain, set in blossoming orchards of pear, almond, and 
cherry, and concerning which a rhyme, unjustifiable in our experience, 
has been handed down to posterity : 
Caleatoggio, Caleatoggio, 
Mala cena e peggio alloggio, 


which has been translated é ee 


Calcatoggio, traveller’s curse, 
Supper bad and lodging worse. 


I cannot speak for the supper or the lodging, but the déjeuner on the 
two occasions that we have halted there leaves little, judged by the 
standard of Corsican inns, to be desired. The Hétel Paoli, as it is 
called, is indeed a fair specimen of all such country hostels in the 
island. An aged and welcoming crone appears out of the cavernous 
depths of a kitchen on the ground floor, and conducts us to the living- 
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room above, whence several doors open into the surrounding bedrooms. ~ 
Here we are fed on minute lamb, followed by a dish of remarkably 
plump blackbirds, which latter fills us with shame while their brethren 
are piping merrily in the trees outside—but we are hungry. This, after 
having indignantly rejected pdté de merles, the one delicacy of Ajaccio, 
is a downward step, but one due to the exigencies of Corsican travel. 
The old crone’s little granddaughter, a child with classical features and 
wonderful black hair and eyes, waits upon us with grave dignity and 
deftness, and with an unusual regard for the British prejudice in 
favour of clean forks. Indeed we have every reason to be pleased with 
Calcatoggio. Before we start again, Antoine, who has espied a camera 
amongst our luggage, requests that he may be photographed. He is 
a good-looking young man, and he knows it. So having arranged his 
moustache and his hat to his satisfaction, and drawn the carriage and 
horses into position, he climbs on to his seat and poses himself with an 
expression of startling ferocity and concentration. This is the more 
surprising, as his features are by no means Napoleonic, and his usual 
expression is one of extreme gentleness. 

The afternoon drive to Carghésé is generally admitted to be the 
most lovely in Corsica, for all the way the Corniche road follows the 
curves of the beautiful Gulf of Sagone. Sagone itself, once the seat of 
an archbishopric, has little or nothing left of its former magnificence. 
The earth might have opened and swallowed up whatever once existed 
except a few narrow commonplace-looking houses, the worst of which 
is labelled Repos des Voyageurs. Here the river Liamone ambles down 
to join the waters of the gulf through patches of bright green maize, 
the first sign of cultivation we have seen, and which, taken in conjunc- 
tion with an avenue of eucalyptus and an interval of flat and sandy 
marsh, suggests extreme warmth and probably a fever-stricken haunt 
in summer, 

In the bed of the river among the yellow iris, and on the seashore, 
a number of gulls, and small crows with grey backs and black wings, 
having all the appearance of being in half mourning, are searching for 
their dinner, while innumerable goldfinches haunt the trees above 
our heads. A hedge of tamarisk, just bursting into bloom, traces a 
delicate pattern of pale green and coral against the blue water of the 
little bay. These miniature bays, which follow one another in such 
quick succession, with their transparent rippling water and the silver 
sand of their shore full of wonderful shells and bits of coral, with the 
weird red rocks which guard the entrance to them at intervals, and the 
fields of pale purple asphodel, growing down to the edge of the sand 
itself, graceful and slender against a background of ancient silver olives, 
might well suggest the coast of fairyland. Here and there a mis- 
chievous fairy has planted a hedge of prickly pear—perhaps to keep 
out human intruders. But of these there are few indeed, for not a 
soul do we meet upon the road, although we pass the big stone oven 
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where all the bread of Sagone is baked, and which is heated first by 
bundles of burning maquis. Later we learn to recognise these ovens 
as the necessary adjunct to the outskirts of a Corsican village. Only 
one human craft is on the sea, and she, with her white sails spread, is 
more like a large bird floating slowly inland, and might easily delude 
the fairies into misplaced confidence. She is coming to be laden with 
timber from the forest up in the mountains, one of the few products 
of their fertile country which the Corsicans take the trouble to export, 
and she will carry it to Ajaccio, where it will be transferred to a 
Continental-bound steamer. 

It is late in the afternoon when, following the road which winds 
slowly upward above the sea, we reach the beautiful promontory on 
which, flanked by Genoese watch towers, stands the Greek colony of 
Carghésé. 

In 1674 the Greeks of the Morea, flying before the Turkish invasion, 
found a refuge in Corsica, and were allowed to choose a site and establish 
a colony by the Genoese occupiers of the island. Not unnaturally, 
since they were befriended by the alien rulers, the Corsicans regarded 
these Greek settlers with animosity, and no doubt they were also 
jealous of the industry of the intruders and of the superior 
cultivation of their land. So at the time of the Corsican insurrec- 
tion against the Genoese early in the eighteenth century, the 
Greeks took refuge in Ajaccio, but were brought back and re- 
established at Carghésé in 1774 by the Count de Marbceuf, who also 
built himself a magnificent castle, the ruins of which may still be 
seen. Less than twenty years later came the French Revolution, 
when the castle was burnt and the Greeks again took temporary 
refuge at Ajaccio, where some of them intermarried with the inhabitants 
and where their descendants remain to this day. And from that time 
the Greeks of Carghésé have continued to intermarry occasionally with 
the islanders, and as a result of being less exclusive their type has 
naturally become less pure. An imposing modern Greek church faces 
the Latin church across a narrow valley in the middle of the village, 
but the national costume has long been abandoned for the sober black 
garb of the Corsican, and except among themselves they speak the 
Corsican dialect and bad French like any other native. Their pape, 
a most venerable gentleman, does his best, we are told, against insuper- 
able difficulties to cherish the classic traditions of his very mixed flock. 
Carghésé certainly has an individual stamp, which appears in an 
unwonted neatness and propriety in the village and in the cultivation 
of mulberry trees and vines around it. It has a cheerful appearance, 
moreover, from its position, not being so immediately overshadowed 
by rocks and mountains as are most of the Corsican villages. The 
houses are whitewashed, and many of them surrounded by gardens, 
an unusual sight in this country. Our spirits rise as we clatter up the 
street at a smart pace, and we have since wondered whether these 
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pleasant-looking houses were merely whited sepulchres, externally - 
relics of Greek tradition and order, and internally given over like the 
hotel to Corsican squalor! For the hotel, as it calls itself, has a 
charming garden also, full of wallflowers, stocks and marguerites, 
and all the other old-fashioned flowers which should adorn a cottage 
garden, but when we have said that we can say no more in its favour. 
Antoine in his zeal for our comfort has telegraphed to an hotel which 
does not exist, so there is some demur about rooms, and having heard 
so much about Greek hospitality we are a little chilled to find a less 
cordial greeting awaiting us than is usual in this country. 

Our landlady is no doubt anxious to please us, but she is over- 
burdened with a family of young children who cry incessantly. Her 
servant, of a purer Greek type than herself, and clothed in peculiarly 
unrelieved black, which is, however, no more dismal than herself, waits 
upon us with amazing reluctance. The dark wooden staircase is 
extremely discouraging, and reminds us of the retort made by Edward 
Lear’s landlady at Sarténe forty years ago when he reasoned with her 
on this same subject. ‘ Here, sir, it is never the custom to clean stairs ; 
stairs are never cleaned, never!’ Apparently the Corsican housewife 
is still faithful to her traditions. But meantime, outside the hotel, this 
little corner of the world is full of attraction. A swarm of merry 
little boys and girls, far more friendly than the children of Ajaccio, 
escort us in a body to the Greek church. Here, whilst Maria Amica, 
the eldest and plainest of them, is despatched at a swift gallop for the 
key, the rest crowd round us begging to be photographed, turning and 
twisting themselves and one another in all sorts of impossible groups 
and positions and keeping up a perpetual hubbub of laughter and 
chatter. By the time Maria Amica returns, still at a gallop, and shout- 
ing and waving a large key above her head, we are thankful to take 
sanctuary in the church, especially as the two sous bestowed upon our 
messenger have a most demoralising effect upon the manners of her 
companions. Later, passing through the narrow cobbled street, 
where we meet innumerable families of pigs wandering in and out of 
the houses, and where a lady in a pink dressing-gown is busy driving her 
chickens into her living-room for the night, we come to the old stone 
fountain of St. Jean, surrounded by weeping willows, at a corner of 
the road above the village, and facing the simple tall iron cross which is 
to be found at the entrance to every mountain village in Corsica. By 
this time the sun is disappearing, a ball of golden fire in a cloudless 
sky, behind the jagged line of Cape Rosso, sending a path of lurid light 
across the still waters of the bay. The mass of mountains behind are 
rapidly darkening in the brief twilight, the snowy peaks gleaming 
coldly where the remaining light touches them. Round the fountain 
is a group of women and girls filling their large pitchers and moving 
slowly off with stately upright carriage, the pitchers poised easily upon 
their heads. Two curly-headed little girls in pink frocks, who have 
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followed us out of motives of curiosity, reminding us, however, at 
intervals with bursts of giggles that Maria Amica has had two sous, 
finding us unresponsive, have clambered upon the stone ledge above 
the fountain and are dangling their bare legs in the dripping water 
with much satisfaction. Coming from the village is a group of half- 
grown boys who are pushing in front of them what appear at a 
distance to be hobby-horses of the nursery. As they come nearer 
we see that from the handle of these sticks or wheels are slung the same 
pitchers which the women balance so easily upon their heads. This 
is the manner, peculiar it seems to the Greeks of Carghésé, by which 
the male sex lightens the labour which it so seldom feels called upon to 
share. A long and picturesque procession is winding its way up the 
hill from the other direction. Evidently there has been a market 
somewhere. There are carts full of children, men and women in their 
sombre garb mounted on mules and ponies, a very old man and an 
equally old and smiling wife sharing a mount in one case, almost as 
old as themselves, and both riding astride, the old woman clasping 
her husband round the waist. A picturesque goatherd is following 
his flock of black sheep and goats, amongst whom a lamb frisks and 
gambles with untoward levity, while droves of pigs with unlimited 
families appear, as always in this country, to take care of themselves. 
Some of the people are singing a melancholy chant in a minor key, 
but as they all appear remarkably cheerful it must be supposed that 
this is the Corsican method of rejoicing. It is a picturesque scene, 
with the rapidly darkening hills and water as a background, and the 
twinkling lights appearing one by one out of the velvet gloom of the 
village below. 

The less said about the night which we spend at Carghésé the 
better. It is sufficient to note that the donkeys which converse into 
the small hours, and the cocks which crow all night lest they should 
forget to wake at dawn, are amongst the least of our troubles. It is our 
first night in a Corsican country inn, and I may say at once it is by far 
the worst of our experiences. Soon after five we find ourselves more 
than ready for the road, and only wishing we had acceded to Antoine’s 
desire to start at six instead of at seven. The Greek servant is gazing 
listlessly from the window in the dining-room when I interrupt her 
meditation with a demand for breakfast. She has left the cloth on 
the table covered with crumbs exactly as it was the night before, and 
has contented herself with scattering a few drops out of a watering-pot 
to lay the dust on the floor. When at length we are ready for the 
start we are met by a rather woe-begone Antoine : ‘ Vous avez bien 
dormi, mesdames?’ he inquires with respectful solicitude. He has 
already been up to search our bedrooms for forgotten objects like any 
well-trained maid. We indignantly demand how anyone could sleep 
in such a place, and he shakes his head in sorrowful sympathy. 
He also has not slept; he has had to lie upon the ground with 
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only a coat for his covering—but what would we? The Greeks 
do not know how to treat travellers. We shall see how different 
it is at Evisa. Now we have both heard Antoine snoring, and 
have envied him comfortably installed in the comparative safety of 
the carriage, but we are too considerate of his feelings to tell him so, 
and are properly commiserative. He certainly lacks his usual air of 
correctness, and as we drive out of the village, where we hope never 
to lay our heads again, we pause at the fountain of St. Jean while he 
sponges his own face and those of the horses, who also have a rather 
dissipated appearance. The Corsican air has a marvellous quality of 
freshness without being in the least sharp. Especially is this the case 
in the early morning, and the troubles of the night are soon forgotten. 
The mountains ahead of us are wrapped again in that blue haze 
which promises heat, and down below, under the lately risen sun, 
the sea sparkles with a myriad diamonds. 

Our midday halt is to be at Piana, the further side of another arid 
mountain pass, a charmingly situated village overlooking the Gulf 
of Porto, connected by a steep path with the fishing hamlet on the 
shore below. At the last hill before we reach Piana, Antoine’s toilet 
is more than usually elaborate. His moustaches are combed and 
twisted until they would not disgrace Emperor William himself. 
Many attempts are made before his soft felt hat attains the rakish 
angle which he fancies, and his wide red sash takes much arranging. 
The whole effect is surreptitiously studied in the looking-glass lid 
of a small] box which he carries in his pocket, like any lady of fashion. 

At Piana the humble edifice called by courtesy an hotel is in a 
great bustle. Ze Monde is expected from Evisa. There are also 
ourselves and several French guests who are staying in the house. 
Nevertheless the old and toothless landlady finds time to greet us 
very courteously. She is assisted by a deaf and dumb handmaiden 
who, in spite of the heat of the day, waits upon us in an imitation 
Astrachan coat. It can surely not be for the beaux yeux of this lady 
that Antoine has made himself so smart, and yet there does not appear 
to be another female creature on the premises! Le Monde from Evisa 
consists of an English family which is taking the same drive as our- 
selves in a contrary direction, and is bound for Carghésé. Travellers 
who meet and pass on the road in Corsica are like ships which speak 
one another at sea. We at once exchange mutual experiences. Our 
compatriots can give us encouraging accounts of M. Gigli’s hotel at 
Evisa, while we can only commiserate them on their impending doom 
at Carghésé. We confide to one another the secrets of the pantry 
cupboards, where glass and extra cutlery can always be obtained by 
the marauding visitor, and we agree that for the bedrooms to open 
out of the dining-room in a country where necessities are apt to be 
regarded as luxuries is a decidedly advantageous arrangement. When 
we are ready to start again we find Antoine dancing and gesticulating 
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before our landlady in a perfect frenzy of passion. It appears that 
owing to a further inrush of visitors from Evisa his déjewner has been 
curtailed, and he is vehemently refusing to pay the full price. Possibly, 
in view of the careful toilet he has made on the road, disappointment 
of another kind has something to do with his fury. Anyhow, the 
sight of his employers reduces him at once to gentleness and docility, 
and though he continues throughout our afternoon drive to pour 
maledictions on the Hotel des Touristes, he is temporarily reduced 
like a child to smiles and satisfaction by the present of a piece of 
chocolate. 

Soon after leaving Piana we reach the Calanches, a fantastic avenue 
of red rocks a mile and a half long. Distorted and twisted in every 
conceivable shape, these mighty granite spires and pinnacles, some of 
needle-like sharpness, tower far above our heads on either side of the 
road. Here and there an alarming gulf opens between them at our 
very feet, and we get a glimpse of the swirling surf of the sea. Happily 
the horses are sure-footed, but it is difficult not to believe that these 
rocky masses may at any moment fall and crush us. They are like 
the illustrations of a bad child’s fairy book, the grotesque creations 
of an unhinged imagination, and brilliant as is the colouring of these 
vivid red rocks against the blue sea, we are glad to emerge on to the 
road which borders the calm serenity of the Gulf of Porto. At the 
mouth of the river we turn sharply inland, and confront once more 
those impregnable mountains which cover the whole interior of the 
island. Presently the road, which is marvellously engineered in the 
solid rock, begins the long ascent of the Col de Capicciolo. It is a 
wildly volcanic country we have come into. Here the giants have 
been at play hurling great boulders of granite, which have been caught 
in all sorts of unexpected places. Far above us tower the gaunt 
masses of the Spelunca range. Round and round, and higher and 
higher we mount, while the carriage swings upon the edge of a preci- 
pice from the depths of which we can only just hear the murmur of the 
river. Soon even the maquis, which has hitherto offered a safe refuge 
for a whole regiment of bandits, becomes less luxuriant, and leaves 
only rock above, beneath, and around us. The silence and loneliness 
of this amazing gorge become oppressive, and it is a relief to meet 
a solitary cantonnier, upon whom Antoine, who possibly shares our 
feelings, in a burst of generosity, bestows a cigar. But still the road 
winds and loops ever higher and higher, and with a wall of solid rock 
on one side and nothing between us and eternity on the other, we 
presently discover that Antoine is happily slumbering, his person 
extended on the forage bag and the reins twisted round the lamp. 
Later experience teaches us that this is the inevitable habit of Corsican 
drivers going uphill after the midday meal, where no doubt the red 
wine of the country has flowed freely. We prod the sleeper with our 
umbrellas and ask a series of intelligent questions, for to-day on the 
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brink of this appalling abyss we cannot afford to trifle, but none of our 
methods avail for long. Antoine rouses himself quite amiably, and 
seconds our efforts for about ten minutes, and then relapses into 
peaceful unconsciousness. Recognising at length the futility of the 
situation we are reduced to tramping ourselves beside the horses, 
though it is true they know their business rather better than we do. 
At the first level ground, however, we sternly call a halt. Antoine is 
wide awake, in his seat, and with the reins in his hand in a moment. 
‘ J’ai dormi toute la montée,’ he observes in a self-congratulatory tone, 
but looking round shamefacedly out of one eye to see how we take it. 
We remark coldly in both languages that the fact has been obvious, 
but happily it is not strictly true, as he had waited until the worst 
part of the ascent was over before he composed himself. While the 
horses are permitted to breathe, our coachman blandly expresses his 
surprise at the pleasure which English ladies seem to take in walking— 
for his part he should not have thought it was good for the health, and 
he is evidently rather aggrieved that we receive his criticisms in chilly 
silence. 

At all events he is thoroughly aroused now. A lash is fastened 
to the whip, for it is essential to his credit to make a showy entrance 
into Evisa, and after a mile or so of chestnut woods not yet in leaf, 
although we have left them bursting into bloom at Ajaccio, we gallop 
at breakneck speed up to the door of M. Gigli’s famous hotel. This 
is a modest whitewashed establishment, but exceedingly and refresh- 
ingly clean. Even the staircase is not repulsive, and our whitewashed 
bedrooms, hung with dimity, though bare of everything but actual 
necessities, have, after our night of horrors, a most inviting appearance. 
M. Gigli is a much-travelled young man. He has not only visited the 
Continent and England, but it is said that he has also been to India, 
and has even penetrated to the Carlton Hotel in London! There are 
no signs that he has attempted to model his own establishment upon 
such a magnificent example of luxury, but the cleanliness and order 
which prevail place it far above any other of the country inns of 
Corsica. M. Gigli refuses to take in any visitors who have not pre- 
viously telegraphed, but happily we have conformed to the rule, 
and are most politely greeted, not only by our host himself and his 
wife, who does all the work, but also by most of the village. At Evisa 
indeed the hotel is the centre of life. On the low wall opposite, the 
whole male population, including M. Gigli, who has evidently relapsed 
into Corsican habits, sits from an early hour of the morning, like a 
string of swallows upon a telegraph wire, and smokes and gossips, 
and watches the mule carts laden with granite toiling up from the 
world below. On a bench outside the door of the inn itself, two or three 
old women and a very old man sit and blink at the sun as long as it is 
shining. In the evening they creep into the cavernous depths of 
an unused kitchen, where, later, I find an old witch stirring something 
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in a pot over the fire, and am silently and majestically waved out 
again with a spoon as black as herself by this ancient recipient of our 
host’s charity. LEvisa with its clustering red roofs and white campanile, 
surrounded by chestnut woods, 3000 feet above the sea, is an unusually 
attractive village, and has a superb view of mountain ranges in all direc- 
tions, beginning with the jagged granite masses of the Spelunca opposite. 
Five miles away lies the great forest of Aitone, under snow at present, 
which also makes the road over the pass to Corte impossible for car- 
riages. There is no chill in the air, but it is very fresh and reviving 
after our long afternoon spent amongst the sun-baked rocks. We find 
quite a gathering at the evening meal served in a room upholstered 
in ancient yellow brocade in curious contrast to the whitewashed 
walls, and guiltless of armchairs, but we are the only English visitor, 
We are waited on by Madame, who joins at intervals in the conversa- 
tion, and who gives us trout fresh from the stream, the usual ragodt of 
a nondescript kind, and a very perfect specimen of broccio, the dish of 
the country, a superior cream cheese made with goat’s milk and eaten 
with sugar. The party includes the Inspector of the Roads, a venerable 
white-bearded gentleman, who has bicycled the whole arduous way 
from Piana, and intends in spite of the snow to continue his road over 
the mountains to Corte to-morrow. He produces a bottle of white wine 
with a curious taste like cider, which he insists upon sharing with the 
company, and meantime he gives us a great deal of interesting infor- 
mation. The Inspector deplores the good days of Napoleon III., 
when the vendetta was almost exterminated, for, under the indif- 
ferent rule of the Republic, it flourishes abundantly, and in his tour 
of the villages it is no uncommon thing for him to find that one at 
least of the inhabitants has gone @ la Campagne, that is, to the shelter 
of the maquis! The Corsican moral sense seems to be controlled by his 
sense of duty to the clan to which he belongs, for the whole island is 
divided into clans, and it is no doubt this sentiment which has preserved 
the national character from receiving any but a superficial influence 
from the successive foreign occupiers of the island. It is this 
same sentiment, moreover, which will inflame these gentle, well- 
mannered people with a sudden unbridled ferocity, if the honour 
of the clan be in any way impugned. As far as strangers are concerned, 
there appears to be no civilised country in which it is possible to travel 
with greater ease and security. Though the power and the knowledge 
are both surprisingly limited, the wish to please and the ready tact 
and courtesy are almost invariable. So great is the horror of any kind 
of dishonesty, that for the careless traveller to whom the possession of 
keys is a serious annoyance, Corsica is an ideal place for a holiday. 
Once, it is true, in a fishing village on the north coast I discover the 
so-called chambermaid seated at her ease in my bedroom, with all 
my postcards spread out around her, but she is obviously prompted by 
a merely inquisitive spirit, and a desire to see those places on her 
native island which she has not yet visited. 
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It is in this same neighbourhood that, no longer having the faithful 
Antoine to direct us, we omit to telegraph when we drive up to take 
our déjeuner in a mountain village. We are received with sufficient 
warmth and friendliness by the elderly widow who is’ our landlady 
on this occasion, but also with some embarrassment, for there is nothing 
in the house. Fortunately it is a Friday, which fact, since the Corsicans 
are a devout race, comes greatly to her assistance. It is worth quoting 
her menu to show what can be done at a very humble hostel in a 
Corsican village at an hour’s notice. We are served in turn with 
boiled eggs, sardines (stale) and capers, a purée of lentils, a dish of 
young green peas, fried fish with salad, and lastly a very beautiful 
sweet commonly known as ‘eggs in snow.’ With this we drink a 
curious red wine, slightly mousseux, and lastly, as everywhere in 
Corsica, we are given an excellent cup of black coffee. We shall always 
believe that on this occasion we share the good lady’s hospitality with 
a bandit, and a bandit who, judging from his attire, his thick mane 
of black hair and beard, is in training to be a second Bellacoscia. 
Perhaps he has come down from the mountain for a good meal, which, 
however, he steadily declines to share with us, according to the usual 
Corsican custom, so we have to sit upon a crazy balcony and count 
the chickens in the woodyard below until Monsieur has finished. Our 
theory may be mistaken. Very probably he is a respectable employé 
in the post-office or an advocate on his way to the Assize Courts at 
Calvi, in which case I can only recommend him to have his hair cut, 
not to wear ancient white flannels, and to be less exclusive. But 
this is a digression. 

Monsieur the Iaspector has a great deal to say on the subject of the 
idleness and incapacity for manual labour of the Corsican men. This 
he attributes in part to the long centuries of warfare when the men, 
who are splendid soldiers, were occupied in fighting desperately and in 
vain for their freedom against a series of invaders, and the cultivation 
of the ground was naturally left to the women. In these peaceful days 
the men are entirely absorbed in politics. They are mostly Imperialists, 
and even those who are owners of uncultivated acres only concern 
themselves with procuring minute posts under Government which 
will give them greater importance at the time of the elections. In 
the northern part of the island, in the rich districts of the Nebbio and 
the Balagna, where you may see well-ordered vineyards and orchards 
and terraces of wheat and barley, Italian workmen are regularly 
imported to do the work which the Corsican himself feels to be deroga- 
tory to his dignity. No doubt, as a Frenchman present at the supper- 
table on this occasion suggests, could the present race of men be 
exported and employed as soldiers, and a more industrious people 
introduced into the island to turn its vast mineral and vegetable wealth 
to account, France would be enormously profited. 

We would gladly have stayed a week at Evisa, where the atmosphere 
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is so soothing that we soon find ourselves sitting on the wall with the 
rest of the population watching Madame Gigli weigh the meat, which 
she does in the middle of the road, while M. Gigli is also an interested 
spectator. The arrival of a motor is so unusual an incident that it 
reduces the whole village to hysterics. Children, pigs, donkeys, dogs, 
and hens run screaming in different directions, and the old women 
on the bench outside the door disappear precipitately into the safety 
of the back kitchen. Our host alone remains calm and unmoved, and 
helps his guest to alight with an increased dignity and a condescension 
modelled, perhaps, on that of the manager of the Carlton Hotel in 
London. A few minutes later we count thirty-three children, who 
have sprung out of the ground to investigate the now quiescent 
monster. There is certainly no immediate fear that the population 
of Corsica will decrease. Antoine, who finds things much to his 
liking at Evisa, would also have preferred to linger there, but on the 
second day duty recalls us to Ajaccio. The drive to Vico, our halting- 
place, is only eleven miles, and takes us over the Col de Sevi, through 
a park-like country of ilex, chestnuts and olives, the ground carpeted 
with flowers and vegetation—as great a contrast as it is possible to 
imagine to the barren, rocky route of our ascent. At the top of the 
hill we find ourselves on a ridge of open down covered with short turf, 
the air blowing fresh off the sea and full of the aromatic scent of the 
maquis. Here Antoine descends, and producing a pair of lady’s 
slippers of the kind known as mules from his pocket, spends a very 
considerable amount of time and labour in fastening them on to the 
back wheels of the carriage, his conversation meantime being entirely 
for his own benefit and encouragement. As we begin the descent 
we understand the reason of Antoine’s ingenious machinations, 
for though the hill is not steep, it is many miles long, and out of 
consideration for our feelings, the horses are made to trot unusually 
slowly. At the cross-roads, where the Franciscan monastery guards 
the entrance to Vico, we draw up at the forge in order that we 
may have our brake attended to, and that Antoine may be con- 
gratulated upon his contrivance of slippers, which is a profound 
satisfaction to his vanity. 

Vico is a large village lying in a cup of the mountains and sur- 
rounded by blossoming orchards. Its chief and only merit is indeed 
its situation, for it is appallingly dirty, and our hearts sink as we gallop 
up the long street into the piazza and stop at the door of a large and 
gloomy building with the promising but deceptive title of Hétel des 
Gourmets. Deceptive it certainly is, for nowhere in our previous or 
subsequent wanderings in Corsica, not excepting Carghésé, have we 
met with such an inferior ménage served in so unattractive and 
uncleanly a manner. Nevertheless Vico lives very pleasantly in our 
memory, for nowhere have we met with such friendly and character- 
istic hospitality. In the cavernous stone hall which forms the 
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ground floor of the hotel, followed by a train of half-grown boys and 

girls, who are presumably her servants, we are met by our landlady. 
She is an old woman, a widow, like most of the landladies in Corsica, 
and her attitude towards us is entirely maternal if apologetic. Alas! 
she has no bedrooms in the hotel. It goes to her heart to put ces 
dames elsewhere, but when their telegram came this morning a 
numerous party had already arrived from Ajaccio. But she has two 
friends in the town ; yes, these ladies are personal friends of her own, 
or she would not recommend them, and her visitors will be theirs for 
the night. Unfortunately they only have one bedroom each, but we 
shall see, we shall be so happy with them! Not greatly elated at the 
prospect, yet conscious that in some way a favour is being conferred upon 
us, we submissively follow the escort of girls and boys carrying our lug- 
gage, through some narrow cobbled streets composed largely of rubbish 
heaps, up a very dirty staircase to a surprisingly nice little flat, where 
we are welcomed by a most friendly elderly woman. The bedroom, 
which, as usual, opens out of the living-room, is clean and well furnished, 
and the walls are adorned with rosaries, little stoups of holy water, 
sacred pictures and branches of palm, a relic of last PalmSunday. Our 
hostess infinitely regrets that she has only the one bedroom, the other 
is occupied by herself and her husband. Were it only herself—but 
the ladies will understand that Monsieur cannot be deranged. So we 
deposit half our luggage and set forth again. Our second landlady, 
who lives alone, is even more demonstrative than the first, and en- 
chanted to have a visitor. The staircase is even dirtier, but the flat 
is larger and decidedly more sumptuous. At the evening meal in the 
hotel the company is a mixed one, and less select than any we have 
hitherto encountered, consisting largely of Government employés and 
commercial travellers. Supper is over soon after eight, and we then 
realise to our dismay that we are expected to retire to our separate 
lodgings for the night. Madame is already marshalling her parties. 
There are several sleeping out besides ourselves, and each is provided 
with a hobbledehoy girl as a guide, bearing a lantern. We are the last 
to go, and we feebly protest at our summary dismissal, but’ Madame 
is not to be cajoled. Vico goes to bed early, she remarks pointedly. 
Ces dames must be on the road betimes if they wish to get to Ajaccio 
before dark, and it is not good for them to lose their sleep. She, an 
old widow woman, knows what is best, and, moreover, she will soon 
turn out the lamp in the salle-d-manger. In face of this final threat 
there is no room for further argument. Our escort consists of three 
girls with dirty woollen shawls tied round them in crossover fashion, 
and since no lantern is available Madame provides them with an 
ordinary duplex lamp without a shade. Once out of the house, 
however, we make a determined effort to free ourselves from tyranny, 
and we suggest that the girls should conduct us to the larger flat first, 
where my companion is lodged, and either wait or return for me later. 
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They are only too delighted, and elect to wait, being determined not 
to separate themselves from us for a moment, and greatly enjoy 
investigating the mysteries of spirit lamps and hot bottles. Madame, 
revelling:in her réle of hostess, joins the party, and invites us all into 
her salon, where she says she will give us a little music. First, however, 
she shows us her library. One room is indeed given up entirely to 
books—a good selection of French standard works they appear to be, 
bound in red leather, and she explains that they have been left her by 
her sister. We are not allowed to linger here, however, for Madame 
is anxious to proceed with her own entertainment. She seats herself 
firmly at the piano, conversing all the time in a stentorian voice which 
may be heard all over Vico. Do the ladies like music? Well, she 
cannot play, because in fastening her bodice she has run a hook into 
her thumb—do the ladies see ? and she holds out the injured member 
for inspection. ‘I cannot sing either, Mesdames,’ she bawls genially, 
‘for I have a heart complaint which affects the throat.’ With that she 
orders the girls, who are now giggling convulsively, to bring up two 
chairs and place them close to the piano, on either side of her, “ that we 
may see,’ as she explains. Then she thumps several loud chords 
upon the broken-winded instrument, and begins to shout—I can call 
it nothing else—an air from Rigoletto. Suddenly she stops in the 
middle of a bar and again presents the injured thumb for inspection. 
“See, the hook went in just there, and I cannot sing, because ’—but 
here we are able to assure her she is mistaken, and pleased with our 
appreciation, and taking up her song exactly where she left it off 
she finishes quite happily. ‘That is an Italian opera,’ she explains, 
‘of which I am very fond ; you being English probably do not know 
it!’ After this we have a selection of La Traviata. The girls giggle 
and we applaud vigorously, the applause being swelled from the street, 
where an audience has assembled. Madame is greatly pleased, and 
becomes a little excited. She produces some Corsican songs, and calls 
upon the girls to come and join in the chorus. With some persuasion 
two of them are induced to sing a duet, which they do very prettily. 
If we would stay another day Madame promises us a real concert ; she 
would fetch some girls in from the mountains and they should sing us 
some of the old love songs of the country. It is an attractive offer, 
but like other good things it must wait for a future occasion. It is 
now nine o’clock, and for the sake of the sobriety of Vico, of which 
Madame of the hotel has warned us, it is time to retire. First there 
must be a considerable interchange of courtesies, and we can say with 
truth that we have never spent a more entertaining evening, nor one, 
we add to ourselves, when with very little personal trouble we have 
given such obvious entertainment to others. The girls, still bubbling 
with amusement, collect themselves and the lamp, and we start again, 
followed by Madame’s strident tones, which are still audible when 
I reach my own room in another street. It is a black night, for the 
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clouds have come down on the mountains, and there are no lights in 
the streets of Vico. Moreover, a puff of wind immediately extinguishes 
the lamp, to the delight of my escort, one of whom, clasping me firmly 
round the waist, conducts me over the rubbish heaps and up the 
filthy staircase to my own door. No reveller returning from a drunken 
carouse can have done so with less dignity, and next morning I view 
with horror the lanes through which we stumbled, and the unwashed 
appearance of our boon companions as they wait upon us soberly 
enough at breakfast under the eye of the patrone. Meantime my 
own hostess is awaiting me. She has heard the music and is inclined 
to be a little malicious at the expense of her neighbour, of whom she 
is evidently jealous. ‘ Ah, that one, she is an eccentric,’ she observes, 
with a sniff, ‘ she always likes to get the visitors, and she always plays 
the same tunes!’ Questioned as to the history of her rival, she 
admits that the father was a man of some importance in the neighbour- 
hood, and something of a musician, that the sister, she of the books, 
became a ‘ Continental,’ but returned to Corsica to die, and that 
‘ Madame herself has been for long deserted by her husband, and ’—she 
taps her forehead significantly. This may be all true, but my Madame 
is undoubtedly jealous. ‘Madame over there has not so good an 
armoire @ glace as you have, Mademoiselle,’ she observes, whilst care- 
fully examining my toilet accessories. The statement is untrue, but 
I do not correct it, as since in each case the wardrobe is securely locked 
and we have to pile our respective possessions upon a table, I cannot 
see that it is of much moment. ‘ Madame votre amie will not be so 
comfortable as you are, Mademoiselle; the house is not so clean.’ 
I can only hope this further statement is also incorrect, but her final 
announcement as she leaves me at length to repose between the fine 
herb-scented sheets, of which she is so justly proud, ‘ At least, 
Mademoiselle, you are the more respectably lodged,’ is perhaps incon- 
testable. Next morning, however, I can feel no sense of superiority in 
face of my companion’s further experiences. Asshe was about to scale 
the heights of her vast bed there was a knocking at herdoor. This was 
alarming, as it gave direct upon the public staircase instead of into 
the usual living-room. It was only the irrepressible Madame, how- 
ever, in slight déshalillé, who tripped across to the famous armoire 
@ glace, unlocked it and produced therefrom several yards of very 
fine lace made by her own hands. These she pressed upon her visitor 
in a loud whisper, but in so charming a fashion that the latter was 
made to feel she was merely conferring a favour in accepting them. 
We part with this old lady with especial regret—a pathetic, eccentric, 
yet withal striking figure, with her books, her piano, her handsome 
furniture, her suggestion of a glorious if mysterious past set in such 
squalid surroundings. It may be added that for all this hospitality, 
good rooms and fine linen, we pay two francs each! Antoine also, 
it appears, has assisted from the street at the concert. We ask him 
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if he knows anything of our hostess.. ‘ Ah! that one, she is an eccentric,’ 
he in his turn replies enigmatically, and with that his lips are closed. 

Our homeward road takes us once more by Sagone and Calcatoggio. 
In these few days the cistus has come into bloom, and the mountain 
side is starred with pink and white flowers. The fig-trees are bursting 
into leaf, and summer is surely at hand. 

As we approach the end of our journey Antoine, who has asked us 
repeatedly if we are pleased with him, and is scarcely satisfied with our 
British incapacity for paying compliments, waxes confidential. He is 
very poor, he tells us ; his mother died when he was a little boy, so as 
there was nobody to work for him he had to leave school and to work 
for himself. Characteristically there is no mention of the father as a 
breadwinner. 

* We Corsicans do not work as a rule,’ he continues proudly, spread- 
ing out his hands comprehensively over the maguis on either side of 
the road. ‘If we did, we should be rich!’ Lying full length on the 
forage bag, with his back to the horses, his elbows on the seat and his 
chin in his hands, Antoine Casalta is an admirable specimen of the 
industrious Corsican! With intuitive quickness he seems to guess our 
thought, and assuming his proper attitude with remarkable agility, he 
smiles engagingly over his shoulder. 

* And mesdames will not forget the photograph ? ’ 

Rosgz. M: Braptry. 
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THE EDUCATIVE VALUE OF THE 
MODERN MUSEUM 


THE imposing ceremony wherewith in June last their Majesties 
opened the Victoria and Albert Museum, and the magnificence of 
the buildings which now form the home of our national art collec- 
tions, could hardly fail to inspire in the minds of those who were 
present reflections on the changes which have taken place in museums 
generally during the past generation. 

Time was, and not so many years ago, when any museum was 
merely a receptacle for any and every article which might be con- 
sidered a curiosity. Who does not remember the singular medley 
of exhibits which made up the collection in the museum of a county 
town that boasted such an establishment ? An ill-stuffed crocodile, 
depending from the ceiling ; a handful of flint arrow heads found in 
the neighbourhood shared a glass-covered case with bead ornaments 
from Central Africa, a box of undescribed shells, some bone trifles 
carved by French’ prisoners in England during the Napoleonic wars, 
and other strangely assorted miscellany. On the shelves an array of 
stuffed birds unrecognisable under the dust and decay of years; 
gods from the Fiji Islands, ancient cannon balls, weapons from 
various regions of the earth made picturesque variety against the 
walls. Method and arrangement were totally lacking; unless the 
museum possessed a collection of coins, in which case, it is fair to say, 
an attempt was made to display them in order. Some of the exhibits 
were labelled ; but not a few bore nothing to enlighten the visitor as 
to their identity, origin, or use. 

Such displays as these might stimulate curiosity, but their educa- 
tive ‘value was literally nil. The impression a county-town museum 
left upon the mind of the visitor who had strayed into the place to 
while away an hour of waiting for his train, or to escape the passing 
shower, was much the same as that left by the storehouse of a dealer 
in curios. The place was generally empty save for occasional in- 
vasion by small and idle boys; amusement—of a somewhat dismal 
kind—might be afforded by the miscellany. That it could, or should, 
provide instruction was an idea that was wholly wanting. 
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The same absence of idea that a museum might be, or ought to 
be, instructive was not peculiar to the museum of a provincial town. 
It obtained in London equally : some of the officials connected with 
the British Museum in pre-Victorian days possessed more advanced 
views on this point ; but the public, generally, regarded it merely as 
a storehouse where curiosities were kept for the amusement of those 
who had spare time to go back and look at them. It was a resort for 
the idle to gaze and wonder. In the popular esteem it had no other 
aim or purpose. 

It is interesting to turn for a moment to the voluminous mass of 
evidence taken by the Select Committee appointed to inquire into 
the management and affairs of the British Museum in 1835. The 
views held by most museum officials of those days were as yet un- 
developed. Mr. J. G. Children, the curator in charge of the Natural 
History Department, was asked (Qs. 3364-6) : 

Q. ‘ While you were employed in arranging the collection in scientific order, 
did you keep distinctly in view at the same time the making of it attractive 
to the general public ?” 

Ans. ‘ Not further than distinctly exhibiting the specimens ; there has been 
no particularly ornamental way of exhibiting them ; that has not been considered, 
nor do I well know how it could be done.’ 

Q. ‘ Do you think it would be consistent with science to arrange the specimens 
in such a way as to give a slight notion of the habits of a family ?’ 

Ans. ‘Does the Committee mean by putting them in natural positions ? 
It might be done, though it is not in general done. The effect would depend on 
the skill of the artist.’ 


In this department, of course, the museum official was dependent 
upon the skill of the taxidermist : he was not free to give effect to 
any plans of his own if his ideas had progressed beyond ‘ distinctly 
exhibiting the specimens.’ It is not necessary to labour the point : 
one need only walk through the splendid bird-galleries of the 
Natural History Museum to see how far we have progressed, and 
to discover how interesting and instructive the museum curator of 
our own time, aided by modern taxidermy, makes a case of stuffed 
birds. The ‘specimen’ of an earlier day told the visitor nothing : 
that of our own, mounted in a natural pose with its nest and eggs 
amid artistically preserved natural surroundings, tells him more than 
he can learn from descriptions in books ; more than he can learn in 
any way short of observing for himself birds in their woodland, 
meadow, or sea-cliff haunts. 

The truth is that until the ’sixties, and perhaps later, we had not 
progressed beyond the seventeenth-century conception of a museum. 
‘ Tradescant’s Ark,’ the earliest museum of which record remains, 
could not have been very dissimilar from the English provincial 
museum of forty years ago. John Tradescant, the reader may be 
reminded, was a gardener of eminence, who is believed to have died 
in the year 1637: he had a passion for collecting curiosities of all 
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descriptions, and these he exhibited in his house in South Lambeth. 
A son, also named John, inherited his father’s taste, in, apparently, 
an intensified form : he enlarged the collection and travelled widely 
in his search for additions to it. 

A few quotations from the catalogue of this ‘ Collection of Rarities 
presently at South Lambeth near London,’ which was published 
by John Tradescant junior in 1657, will show its character : ‘Some 
kindes of Birds, their Egges, Beaks, Clawes, Feathers and Spurres,’ 
‘ Divers sortes of Egges from Turkie one given for a Dragon’s Egge,’ 
‘ Easter Egges of the Patriarch of Jerusalem,’ ‘ Two feathers of the 
Phoenix Tayle,’ ‘ Cherrystone, on one side 8. George and Dragon 
perfectly cut and on the other 88 Emperours’ Faces.’ 

This collection eventually came into the possession of Elias Ash- 
mole : he presented it, together with curiosities of his own, in 1683, 
to Oxford University, who erected the old Ashmolean buildings to 
accommodate the gift. A museum which contained, among other 
curiosities, feathers from the tail of the Phoenix and the egg of a 
dragon, no doubt embraced a great deal else that was false and 
spurious ; but for at least one item posterity owes gratitude to this 
seventeenth-century museum maker. Tradescant’s collection included 
a stuffed bird of which relics remain to this day—namely, ‘a Dodar 
from the Island of Mauritius’; the head and foot of this dodo, the 
only remains of the famous bird known, if I am not mistaken, are 
now treasured in the University Museum of Oxford. 

Even as Elias Ashmole’s gift formed the nucleus of the museum 
known by his name at Oxford, so did the collections of Sir Hans 
Sloane contribute to form that of the British Museum. Public col- 
lections were unknown in the seventeenth century, but the few large 
collections made by private individuals were accessible to those 
who might wish to see them. Sir Hans Sloane’s was the most re- 
markable of the time; and from the somewhat cursory account of 
it which appears in the Gentleman’s Magazine of 1748, we are justi- 
fied in assuming that Sir Hans Sloane recognised the educative possi- 
bilities of a museum, and endeavoured to make his collection in- 
structive. 

When the then Prince and Princess of Wales paid Sir Hans a visit 
at Chelsea, his collection consisted of over 200,000 objects of various 
kinds. Natural history specimens collected during fifteen months’ 
residence in Jamaica, where he had held the appointment of physician 
to the Governor (the Duke of Albemarle) in 1687-8, appear to have 
formed the beginning ; and for about sixty-five years he had con- 
tinually added to his treasures. There were ‘tables spread out with 
drawers fitted with all sorts of precious stones in their native beds’ 
for example ; collections of coins, medals, fossils (or ‘remains of the 
antediluvian world,’ to quote the contemporary account); Greek, 
Roman, British, and Egyptian antiquities ; dried plants and insects, 
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shells, feathers, and other specimens. The Genéleman’s Magazine 
refers to the ‘immense treasures of the valuable and instructive pro- 
ductions of nature and art.’ The italics are mine : the words clearly 
indicate that this was a collection put together not to appeal only to 
idle curiosity. 

When Sir Hans’ museum and his large library became, under the 
owner’s will, the property of the nation, they were deemed sufli- 
ciently valuable to be worthy of a proper home : and the collections 
were placed in Montagu House, which was purchased for the pur- 
pose ; these, with the Cottonian and Harleian Manuscripts, formed 
the basis upon which the national collections have been reared. 

The educative purpose of Sir Hans Sloane’s collections no doubt 
developed as his museum grew, but we cannot doubt that the original 
idea was to collect for the sake of collecting. It is impossible for one 
man to be an expert in every department of science, art, and in- 
dustry ; and to possess any valuable educative quality a collection ~ 
must be made by one who has closely studied the subject to which 
it refers, and knows the worth and interest of each item. 

Medical men and naturalists were the first to make collections 
with the definite purpose of gaining and imparting instruction. The 
famous surgeon John Hunter, for about thirty years, 1763-1793, 
preserved anything he considered likely to prove useful for sub- 
sequent reference to members of his own profession, and his collec- 
tions became the nucleus of the museum of the Royal College of 
Surgeons. The origin of the Edinburgh Museum of Science and Art 
is traced to the famous physicians Sir Andrew Balfour (1630-1694) 
and Robert Sibbald (1641-1722) ; both were enthusiastic collectors, 
the former of natural curiosities generally, the latter devoting himself 
more particularly to zoological specimens, as might be expected of 
so keen a naturalist. 

Sir John Soane (1753-1837) made his collection of paintings, 
drawings and sculpture, we may fairly assume, in the spirit of a 
connoisseur, without educative purpose ; he deserves passing mention 
as one of the public-spirited men who presented the fruits of his taste 
and industry to the nation during his life-time. The furniture in the 
house in Lincoln’s Inn Fields is now considered the part of the gift 
best worth seeing, though there are some excellent pictures, notably 
Hogarth’s Rake’s Progress. 

The attitude of the public towards museums generally during our 
own time was reflected in the speeches made in Parliament when the 
idea of opening these institutions on Sunday was first mooted. 

No small measure of progress in management and classification of 
collections had been made before the year 1879, when Lord Thurlow’s 
motion to permit access to museums and picture galleries on Sunday 
afternoons was vetoed in the House of Lords ; but those who success- 
fully opposed the innovation had not, it would seem, realised that 
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museum or picture gallery could be otherwise than a place of recrea- - 
tion ; of intellectual recreation it is true, but still a place of amusement, 
and therefore a resort which it would be improper to throw open on 
Sundays. ‘Open your museums,’ they said in effect, ‘ and clamour 
for the opening of theatres and music halls must inevitably follow’ ; 
as though the museum and the music hall existed for identical purposes 
and what was applicable to the one was applicable to the other. 

Some stress was laid by peers who spoke upon the fact that Sunday 
work would be thrown upon attendants and officials, and this perhaps 
was the only sound argument advanced ; the opponents of the step 
based their main objection on the plea that it would destroy the 
character of the British Sunday by affording opportunities of recrea- 
tion which would pave the way to the ‘ Continental Sunday ’ with its 
work as well as its pleasure. A few speakers referred to museums in 
broader terms; Viscount Midleton incidentally spoke of them as 
‘ places of public instruction and amusement’ : and when the subject 
was debated in the House of Commons in 1896, Mr. Thomas Lough, 
the member for West Islington, spoke of the ‘ useful lessons’ to be 
learned in a museum. 

Now I am not prepared to say that they were wrong who insisted 
upon the ‘ innocent recreation’ a visit to the museum on Sunday 
implies. Assuredly far more people visit museums, whether on 
Sunday or any of the other six days of the week, in search of pleasure, 
than visit them for instruction: I have merely glanced at this phase 
of the subject by way of showing how little the educative possibilities 
of the museum were realised within the memory of persons not yet 
middle-aged. 

One of our national inconsistencies, and not the least glaring, was 
swept away when the British Museum and others were made acces- 
sible to the public on Sunday afternoons. It was a wise measure, 
one that had been far too long delayed, but was fully appreciated when 
it came. It materially widened the scope of usefulness of these 
institutions ; they had been opened three evenings per week till ten 
o’clock at night as a method of enabling the working classes to visit 
them ; but the average worker did not take sufficient interest in what 
he might see in a museum to make an expedition thereto after a long 
day’s work. 

Who shall venture to assert that the visitor of ordinary intelli- 
gence, whether he be workman or schoolboy, who strolls through any 
one of the great galleries in the Victoria and Albert Museum, whether 
among pictures, sculpture, wood carving, armour, porcelain, textiles, 
or what you will, does not carry away therefrom some new impression ? 
Who can say of the large majority that what they see does not kindle 
the spark of a new interest and turn their thoughts in a new direction ? 
Much more do the children, more impressionable than the parents they 
accompany, gain new ideas from this glimpse of strange worlds ; 
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the ideas may be vague and nebulous, but the seed has been sown 
and a crop may follow. 

Dr. John Edward Grey, one of the pioneers of what I may call the 
modern museum movement, said in the address he delivered before 
the British Association (Section D) at Bath in 1864, that the purposes 
for which a museum was established were two: first the diffusion of 
instruction and rational amusement among the mass of the people, 
and secondly to afford the scientific student every possible means of 
examining and studying the specimens of which the collections consist. 

We may take it that if a collection of any kind is to convey in- 
struction, it must be properly classified and displayed ; its arrangement 
must be such as to enable the uninformed visitor to trace the progress 
which has been made in the course of centuries. An admirable example 
of chronological arrangement occurs to mind in the series of rooms in 
the Victoria and Albert Museum wherein are exhibited the earthen- 
ware and porcelain of various ages and countries, from the pottery of 
Ancient Egypt to the Worcester and Chelsea products of our own age. 

Not every collection lends itself to chronological arrangement with 
perfect facility ; but the instructional value of any, whether of art, arms, 
or domestic appliances, depends so largely upon arrangement that 
those who realise the true purpose of a museum lay the greatest 
stress upon it. 

The custodians of our national collections are unfortunately handi- 
capped: in this part of their work. The donations and bequests which 
are received from private individuals form no small part of the public 
possessions, and these are frequently given or bequeathed with the 
stipulation that the collection shall be kept together as a complete 
unit. 

Such stipulation, natural as it is, must, as I venture to think, do 
something to retard the progress of the modern museum ideal ; which, 
as the late Sir W. H. Flower said in his presidential address to the 
Museums Association in 1893, is ‘ not only the simple preservation 
of the objects contained in it, but also their arrangement in such 
@ manner as to provide for the instruction of those who visit it.’ 
Our national collections profit enormously from private munificence 
in the shape of gift, bequest and loan, but it is to be regretted that 
gifts and bequests should so often be accompanied by a stipulation 
which prevents the greatest educational use being obtained from them. 

A striking instance of the control exercised by testators over their 
bequests may be cited. A certain valuable collection of paintings 
was bequeathed to the nation with the proviso that the pictures should 
not be exhibited on Sunday. The works comprised in the collection 
might be, and are, distributed in appropriate rooms ; and the Sunday 
afternoon visitor is confronted by green baize coverings with which the 
canvases on that day are shrouded in order to comply with the terms 
of the bequest, 
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So far I have referred only to the incidental educational uses of a. 
museum ; to the effect the exhibits may produce, it may be almost 
insensibly, upon the visitor who resorts thither without idea of gaining 
advantage in the shape of mental improvement. There is another 
class for whom the museum caters: a much smaller class, but one 
whose importance is not to be estimated by its numerical strength. 

Dr. Grey, whose name was mentioned on a former page, laid it 
down as the secondary object of a museum that it should afford 
facilities to the student—the man or woman who goes regularly to the 
galleries with a definite educative purpose in view. The importance 
of considering the needs of the student has long been recognised by 
setting apart certain days of the week on which special facilities are 
given for study by the exclusion of the general public—or more ac- 
curately by the levying of a small fee which limits the attendance of 
the crowd. 

I have not been able to ascertain when the system of ‘ student 
days’ was introduced ; but it has obtained, so far as the British 
Museum is concerned, for at least seventy-five years. 

The art student of the eighteenth century enjoyed no such oppor- 
tunities as are accessible to the art student of a later age. He counted 
himself fortunate if, by favour of influential friends, his promise as an 
artist obtained for him the privilege of admission to the studio of 
some great painter whose works he might study and whose methods 
he could copy. Apart from such opportunity he might, also by in- 
fluence, obtain access to the private gallery of some wealthy collector 
and patron of art : but these opportunities were insignificant by com- 
parison with the range of study open to the young artist of to-day. 
The eighteenth-century student, unless he had means and could 
travel, was confined to observation of works necessarily limited in 
number and in style. 

It is permissible to think that this limitation of opportunity for 
study may, to some extent at least, explain why English art lagged 
in its development: why, until about the middle of the eighteenth 
century, the majority of great painters who worked in England were 
of foreign birth and training. Whatever the talent or means of the 
student of the present day our national collections afford equal oppor- 
tunities to all: thanks to our museums and art galleries no beginner, 
however humble, need lack the models nor the examples of great 
masters to cultivate his style. 

It may not be generally realised how much of improvement in the 
public taste we owe to our national collections. When Sir Richard, 
then Mr., Westmacott, R.A., was examined before the Select Com- 
mittee before mentioned in 1835, he made some interesting and signi- 
ficant statements regarding the use made of the Elgin marbles ; 
“I think,’ he said, ‘ that the improvement of the taste of the country 
since the acquisition of the Elgin marbles is quite extraordinary.’ 
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Sir Richard was also asked whether much improvement followed in any 
other department of art from the purchase of the Hamilton vases. 
He replied that a great variety of domestic articles were improved in 
shape and form : the models offered by these vases had ‘ improved the 
potteries and gave new and more elegant forms to the productions of 
the potteries.” 

The Elgin marbles, it is hardly necessary to say, were acquired by 
the nation in the year 1816; the less familiar ‘ Hamilton Vases’ were 
acquired from Sir William Hamilton, the diplomat and archeologist, 
in 1772; the collection consisted of Greek antiquities, and formed a 
very valuable addition to the Museum. 

Of necessity it rarely happens that an addition to the Museum is 
productive of such direct influence upon the taste and the art of the 
time ; but it cannot be doubted that the taste of those who visit the 
collections is, sensibly or insensibly, formed and elevated, though it 
may not be possible to point to any definite stimulus such as cited 
by Sir Richard Westmacott in 1835. 

A very heavy responsibility rests upon those who buy for, and upon 
the experts who are in charge of, our great collections. Few probably 
of those who enter the British Museum or other of our great national 
treasure houses, are aware that the exhibits represent only a small 
proportion of the objects housed under that roof; that there are, 
packed away for lack of space to show them, vast quantities of articles 
of all kinds. 

Fewer still perhaps realise how great is the knowledge and dis- 
crimination possessed by those upon whom rests the task of selecting 
objects for exhibition from among the stores at their disposal. The 
museum curator must be a specialist in his department, whether it be 
modern art, ancient leather work, arms or coins; and he must be 
something more: he must possess understanding of popular taste 
and seek to educate while he gratifies it; he has, as it were, to edit 
the collections under his charge and make the most and, at the same 
time, the best of them in the space, always limited, at his disposal. 

Looking round the magnificent halls of the Victoria and Albert 
Museum the visitor might be pardoned if he reflected that here the 
curator’s demand for space and more space was at last satisfied. No 
doubt it is satisfied for a time, but it can only be for a time. The 
greatest, the fundamental difficulty of conducting a museum is that of 
finding space for the exhibition of collections which it is the primary 
duty of the curators to enlarge. ‘A finished museum is a dead 
museum,’ to quote the pithy remark of a great American authority. 

A museum to which well-chosen additions are not being continually 
made, a museum which is not kept up to date, loses its educative value, 
and for instructional purposes is no more use than an uncompleted 
book. Hence the ideal museum building would be one whose con- 
spicuous quality was elasticity ; one built upon a site which would 
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allow of periodical addition as circumstances required: an ideal’ 
obviously impossible of attainment when the first condition of utility 
is that the museum shall be accessible to the greatest number of 
visitors—in other words, be situated in a large city where land is 
sold by the square foot. 

This space question of course is of greatest moment to our national 
collections, which embrace exhibits of every description from Egyptian 
mummies to postage stamps ; and this suggests the reflection that the 
national museum and the provincial museum have, or should have, 
different scope. It is out of the question for the local museum to 
emulate the national with any but ludicrous results; it has neither 
the funds nor the opportunity to make its collections all-embracing ; 
it is the willingness with which the county-town museum has accepted 
gifts of all sorts and descriptions which makes it the heterogeneous 
jumble we so frequently find. 

The local museum, as I venture to think, should be modestly local 
in its aims. It should seek to acquire collections of articles of local 
interest, natural, antiquarian, industrial, and artistic. Fossils, 
ancient Roman remains and natural history specimens obtained in 
the neighbourhood possess stronger interest when shown on the spot 
than when sent to some distant city, and they are appropriate to the 
Jocal museum. 

Examples of local industries, ironwork, wood carving, lace, or what 
not, displayed in proper chronological order, would possess both 
interest and utility—an interest and utility which must increase as 
time passes, when so many of our old local industries have fallen into 
decay. 

Another matter to which our provincial museums might most 
profitably devote themselves is the collection of old-time domestic 
appliances and utensils : these varied to a remarkable degree in different 
parts of England, in material and shape. Take so commonplace an 
item as the jug: an expert in those articles can tell at once in what 
district it was made and assign to it the period of its making. In some 
parts of the country leather jugs were in regular use; in others, 
wooden vessels built up in pieces bound together with hoops. The 
local pottery of England is a study in itself. Then there are those 
appliances which were common to all the country, but are not for that 
reason less well worth preservation in the museum of the county where 
they have been found. Some of these things, once familiar in every 
cottage, are gone so long and so completely out of use that few persons 
living know what they are. 

A friend of mine, some little time since, was going over an old 
house in a quiet part of Surrey, where a sale was about to take place. 
Among the objects catalogued were two wooden pedestals, each 
carrying an iron implement resembling a long and narrow pair of 
pincers. That they had puzzled the auctioneer who compiled the 
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catalogue was evident, for he had grouped them with some other small 
matters as ‘et cetera.’ My friend found his companions debating the 
use of the appliances, and he, having some knowledge of these matters, 
was able to explain that the articles were rushlight holders, the pre- 
decessors of the modern candlestick, which would have been useless 
to uphold the limp and slender rushlight of a past age. 

Let our local museums, then, devote their funds and their space 
to exhibits of local interest. The strange and ill-assorted ‘collection’ 
made by some resident during his travels in Africa or his service in 
India, and bestowed upon the museum not infrequently because the 
owner has no room to house it himself, is entirely out of place there. 

The system under which selections of pictures, sculpture, and other 
objects of art are sent out from the national collections to be exhibited 
for a time in provincial towns has been in vogue for some years, and 
it goes far to relieve the local museum from the necessity for attempting 
to form such a collection for itself. 

The Museums Association, founded in 1888, is a body which has 
done much useful work without ostentation, and with little notice from 
the public at large. Among its objects are—to secure the better and 
more systematic working of museums throughout the kingdom; to 
promote the interchange of duplicates and surplus specimens; to 
secure models and casts ; to prepare loan collections of an educational 
character for circulation among schools; to promote lectures to working 
men; and to secure a uniform plan of arranging natural history 
collections. 

I have not given the full list of objects, but those mentioned serve 
to show the nature of the work to which the Association has set its 
hands; more especially I wish to draw attention to the preparation 
of loan collections for educational purposes. This scheme is one 
which appears to me deserving of the greatest encouragement and 
assistance. It is a practical endeavour to turn to the best account 
the educational possibilities of the museum, and bring them within 
reach of the young in a manner which will enable them to profit 
thereby. 

At the same time, masters of private schools in our provincial towns 
may well consider whether they cannot make use of such museums 
as the Victoria and Albert on their own initiative. The schoolmaster 
who should bring a selected party of his boys to visit these great 
collections would, I am convinced, find that the experience proved 
both interesting and instructive to them. 


Water GILBEY. 
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AB OCCIDENTE AD ORIENTEM 


AN IMPRESSIONIST STUDY EN ROUTE 70 INDIA 


I 


No one can, I suppose, look forward to, much less embark on, a visit 
to India without having many thoughts and visions, however vague, 
about a land that has for so long held such a conspicuous place in the 
realm of wonders and gorgeousness, and in the sphere of religious and 
philosophical lore, and the modern history of which is so full of striking 
events and great names and deeds. 

How much of our early memories and surprise centres round 
pictures and stories of the bejewelled raja and the hidden princess, 
the naked fakir and the juggler, the brahminy priest and bull, the 
elephant and the tiger, the peacock and the snake, parrots, monkeys, 
crocodiles—the jungle and the bungalow, palms and deodars, fig- 
trees and rice-fields, temples, gardens, palaces, tents—and always 
the swarming crores of black people! What an aroma of spells and 
spices, of portents and flowers, pervades the atmosphere! What a 
display of pearls and ivory, of muslins and marble, feasts the eyes ! 
What a lustre of fabulous wealth Golconda and the Kohinoor reflect ! 
What a thrill of horror tales of the Thugs and Suttee arouse! 
And how terrible look the very words—the Black Hole of Calcutta 
or the Car of Juggernaut! My thoughts harked away even to 
representations of Bacchus on his famous tour to furthest Ind— 
seated in a triumphal chariot drawn by a pair of tigers and escorted 
by satyrs ; and I fancied, too, that I had seen somewhere peacocks 
yoked as steeds, and deities riding on parrots. Monkey-armies fought 
with snakes that resembled men; and gymnosophists, like moths, 
voluntarily mounted the pyre and burnt themselves. Great napoleonic 
names—Alexander, Tamerlane, Aurungzebe, victorious demigods amid 
orient hosts—confronted one ; and the Himalayas towered over the 
Alps. Or, again, gentler scenes—redolent of Lalla Rookh and of 
Heine’s visionary love-haunt—appeared in an afar and a fairy land, 
aflame with colours and light and gems and perfumes—the home of 
sacred rivers and lotus-blossoms, of moonlit dreams and songs of love. 
The magic flute of histrionic art evoked a strange and enchanting 
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spectacle of Eastern life—where precious stones grew on golden trees, 
and silken cushions floated in the azure sky—where godlike forms sat 
on diamond thrones, and mystic symbols of the stars foretold the 
emblazoned destinies of men. 

And, to our more mature appreciation, what social and political 
interest surround the zenana and the pariah, the rules of caste and 
the village community, the Native States and the British Raj! What 
fields of misery the wars and famines and plagues present! And how 
brave and noble read the lives of the many heroes, whose actions and 
work adorn the annals of the country! What true romance and 
poetry are to be found, too, in the epics and legends of the ancient 
literature of the land! And how sublime are the words and teaching 
of Indian wisdom, and the seraphic examples of self-renunciation and 
spiritual illumination! I reverently stood still and held my breath, as 
I meditated on the profound abstraction and consciousness of the 
Eastern mind, with its belief in the universal transiency and sorrow 
and illusion of life, and on the submissiveness and fatalism that 
supervene—on the age-long immobility of their world, with its absence 
of science and mechanism and modern commercial society—on the 
general insouciance and irresponsibility in mundane affairs—on the 
scrupulous regard for all forms of mysterious life—on the quiet poetry 
and pathos, the meekness and endurance and child-like simplicity of 
the people’s lives—and on the deep and earnest character of their 
religious thought and conduct, culminating in the ascetic search for 
and attainment of that peace, that freedom from self and all desires, 
which is found in perfect contemplation of the divine and absolute. 

Yet—leaving such thoughts and visions and reverence aside—a 
small piece of india-rubber would, I must confess, have sufficed to erase 
all that I really knew of this marvellous land and its myriads and 
history. My learning was that of a Western baboo, and my experi- 
ence was confined to a tame, domestic acquaintance with a few such 
things and appellations as kedgeree and curry, pyjamas and a 
shampoo. I was also not unaware that people in the Hast took off 
their foot-covers, instead of their headdress, on entering a building, 
though I had not realised that slippers would lie about the threshold 
as hats do here, or that there would be twice as many of them, since 
man, whether he be black or be white, or hail from the East or from the 
West, is a unicephalic biped. I could, perhars, have recalled speeches 
in the debating society at school on the misdeeds of Warren Hastings, 
and might almost have repeated perorations on the robbery of the 
Begums of Oude or of Cheyte Singh. I had heard that holy men sat 
with legs crossed motionless for years, perched on pillars or rocks, 
or squatting in bowers or under the shade of trees ; and I knew that 
animals were venerated and very familiar, and I believed that there, 
if anywhere, birds built their nests in old men’s beards. I had 
handled a Cashmir shawl, and, when I threw rice over a newly-wedded 
couple, I had a notion that one did so because, @ l’indien, it was a 
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symbol of fertility and affluence and happiness. I was not sure’ 
whether Brahmins were priests or cooks, or whether they were not 
somehow both. But I was quite certain that the cow was a sacred 
animal, and that pepper was cheap in Hindostan ; and I guessed that 
I would be having mulligatawny, rather than oxtail, soup. Indeed, 
beyond having been once upon a time vaccinated and having dabbled in 
philosophy, I felt but little qualified for appreciating, or being initiated 
into, the mysteries of this vast, ruminating realm of oxen and men. 
And—over and above all facts and fancies and pictures and 
feelings—I knew that there would be the broad, unclouded sun, 
streaming in straight rays upon the scene below with its white glory and 
reviving power—as the milk is poured from the full udder of the cow. 


° I 


The bridge from Europe to Asia is a canal ; and it is, when we recall 
the old accounts of doubling the Cape, a most remarkable short cut. 
And this safe, tranquil watercourse between its artificial uplifted 
banks forms too, after its modern fashion, a miraculous transit, allowing 
us, in our time and manner, to escape from much philistinism and 
bondage and many tasks. Yet the slow, laborious navigation of the 
Suez Canal, edged with slanting stonesets and bare, monotonous 
sand tracts, is in itself a dull and prosaic proceeding, and cannot rival 
the story of the passage through a crevasse in an unfrozen, marine 
glacier—with its cerulean glamour and the infinite visibility of its 
upright green walls—of our religious forefathers. 

But, as we steam over these depths—in the dry bed of which, 
between the waters piled up on the right hand and on the left by 
the blast of the nostrils of the Lord, the unquenchable faith of the 
Israelites enabled them to walk—we cannot but seriously reflect on 
the very holy, very historic ground that we are on the border of. How 
sacrosanct is the whole region! How solemn all its memories and 
associations ! Hard by is even the radiating spot on the wide earth’s 
surface whence spread ‘the light of the world,’ and—moving, as we are, 
from the west to the east, from one side of the planet to the other—we 
perceive how central the fountain of our faith and civilisation is, how 
it has verily flowed from the middle earth. For-here is the home 
of the beginning of things. All around is the ancient land of earliest 
signs and wonders and revelations and works. It must have been 
from some point of vantage here that the Ancient of Days set His 
compass. It was surely in this eastern sphere that the Almighty said 
‘ Let there be light,’ which blessing we enjoy in so sparse and diffracted 
a condition in the West, but the oriental effulgence of which still glows 
somewhat ; and I tried my best to catch a lingering note of the morning 
stars singing together. Not far is Mount Ararat and the garden of 
Paradise—amid the first flowers of which Adam and Eve in their 
innocent bloom dwelt ; and I thought of Rodin’s Hand of God moulding 
the forms of man and woman side by side out of the very clay of life, 
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exemplifying with plastic realism and inspired art the actual, clammy, 
gestatory process, as it were, of the original immaculate conception of 
the human race. Over our heads it was that the sun stood still, and 
that the finger of the Lord stretched forth from the skies and was visible. 
And there is Sinai, where the Creator and the creature stood face to face. 

It was here, too, that the Chaldean shepherds began to record 
the tale of our religious history, and we also muse upon the many 
grand, local objects of ancient deification—the elemental purities of 
the Persian, and the starry heavens of the Arabian, and the natural 
seasons of the Egyptian. A thousand thoughts and recollections— 
of ancient myths and glories, of prehistoric cosmogonies and chron- 
ologies, of genesis, and of the long childhood and education of 
humanity, from the primeval dawn of earliest wonder and trust, through 
ages of magic and superstition, down to the testament of divine 
revelation and mediation—fill the mind and soul as we pass by this 
theophanous land—although now this sacred middle earth is for the 
most part a sad waste and desert, its tribes scattered and its glory 
departed, only the dust of cities and altars, the tombs of gods and 
nations, the desolation of the dead and past, which overtakes the 
terrestrial home of all things human and divine. 


III 


But not until we have left the Canal behind us do we emerge for the 
first time into the sun-steeped regions of the East and begin to experi- 
ence a new atmosphere and unwonted sensations. Soon, however, novel 
effects of colour and light, of smell, taste, hearing—and of life and 
behaviour—become noticeable. Strange little droves of flying fish rise 
ever and anon from the crests of the waves and scud along the frothy 
expanse of the blue waters, reminding one somehow of the liquid 
swoop and undulating flight of the limpid swallows as from the eaves 
they fall and skim along, and seem to dip into, the herbaceous level of 
the verdant lawn. Queer visitants, in the shape of enormous insects, 
make their appearance and crawl upon the deck of the ship ; and you 
yourself feel inclined to take to crawling like any invertebrate, and 
to forget the fuss and energy, the bone and bluster, of the West. Time 
seems to hang, and the ship to move more heavily and leisurely as 
kine to their pasture, while we on our part begin to chew the cud of 
a growing reflectiveness. The clock gets clogged in its diurnal round, 
and stops or ceases to strike. The machinery and tension of life have 
slackened in this warmer clime ; and the hour or appointment vanish 
under the sultry sway of a general stagnation of mind and body. 
And in this quiescent mood you even resent and recoil from the 
presence and activity of the fire and engines that propel the vessel. 
Surely all this noise and motion are unnecessary, and are a violation 
of this calm sanctuary ? Let the ship drift as she may, or move not 
at all. For we are content now to sink or float as circumstances may 
ordain. Already the fatalistic spell of the Hast is descending upon us. 
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And it is most remarkable, and somewhat disconcerting to our 


treasured sense of stableness and identity, to have to acknowledge ° 


how quickly one finds oneself getting acclimatised in thought and 
feeling to totally new surroundings and influences, and changing colour 
and coat in them, like any rat or chameleon. It becomes painfully 
apparent that we had rather flattered ourselves in estimating our 
constancy of nature and character. For, in the change of position, 
one very soon discovers that one feels and sees and hears and smells 
and thinks differently from the way one used to, and that it is necessary 
to test and modify and readapt, as though we were fresh-born, all 
our old senses and habits and beliefs and values. The effect of climate 
is so strong that it is said that, when voyaging into the Pacifie, it takes 
only three days to turn the deck even of an American liner into 
one of the Society Islands; and one is reminded of the astonishing 
scientific fact that response to environment will quickly—in a few 
weeks—turn an aquatic into a land animal. One thus gets an 
inkling of the immense importance of situation in the making of 
men and nations, and begins to understand what is meant by ‘ the 
brand of the East ’"—that powerful ‘ mark’ which can, like a tattoo 
or lichen, colour and cover the mind and skin of the white man, when 
he ‘ dwells in the land of Nod, on the east of Eden.’ We are told 
that the traveller, however much the scenes vary, always carries 
about with him himself; but we do, methinks, cross some rubicons in 
life—intellectual and moral, as well as physical ones—that make us 
wonder who it is has alighted on the other side ; and I am inclined to 
believe that the white man would be black and the black man white 
in a few generations if they exchanged quarters. What chance have 
other agencies against the climatic ? Most questions are meteorological. 
Man is not a bad weathercock. For myself, I know that if I went to 
the Coral seas I would want to be an ammonite—and that on the 
coasts of the Red Sea, or on the banks of the Irawadi, I would surely 
turn into a troglodyte—and in the Indian jungle or forests of the night, 
would I not soon become a tiger or a yogi, burning bright ? 

But this naturalisation that sets in is, doubtless, due to some extent 
to actual kinship; for, after all, are not we Westerns but Aryans 
returning to our old home in the East, and is it surprising that atavistic 
qualities and traits should revive in us as we bask under its primor- 
dial sun? Highly polished heir of the ages though one may be, we 
cannot deny that here is the rude, ‘ procreant’ cradle of our religion 
and race. Europa came from Asia across the Bosphorus on a bull ; 
and it only took Byron an hour and ten minutes to swim back 
from Sestos to Abydos. Nevertheless, in stage of growth or civilisa- 
tion, there is much that is instructive to be found in an old land 
like India. One goes to it in order to see what the world was like 
when younger. For it is we who, however modern and advanced 
and recent, are the ancient-born of the world’s life, it is we who are 
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the old and the late and, in some important respects, the corrupt 
and effete. And, as our most remote ancestors are the earliest 
and youngest people, so their unchanged descendants afford us 
an opportunity of having a peep back into the nursery of our own 
origin and growth ; and the photographs of childhood and infancy 
are not uninteresting to the adult and aged. In this way India is an 
excellent studio in which to take some pictures and to learn some 
lessons. Its life and thought are a rich, pale-ethnological mine, 
where one can excavate and explore the past ages and submerged 
strata of the race, and marvel at the curious cron naene and vestiges 
of early, obscure, sedimentary humanity. 

And we went to this old land by the eastern route vasa we knew 
that if we attempted, like Columbus, to reach it westwards we would 
come across a very different country blocking our path. For to 
go west is to accentuate and inerease on similar lines all the develop- 
ments and conditions of modern civilised life. To go east is to 
divest ourselves largely of them and to attempt to recover our ancient 
heritage and traditions. It is a sort of ancestor-worship, whereas 
America—the antipodes—apotheosises posterity. The West is a 
long way from the East not merely in mileage, but also in mentality. 
It requires a great distance to produce a mirage. The world is still 
dissymmetrical, and the East is not a replica of the West no more 
than the right hand is of the left. Life is from every point of view 
double, and the transition from the West to the Hast has all the 
novelty and wonderment of seeing the other side. 


IV 


_ And it is well for the Western—the greedy, ambitious, jealous, 

noisy, sordid, vulgar, busy, practical, restless, aggressive, mundane 
Western—to visit the East, where the sole wish is to escape from a 
world of desire and action, of possessions and distinction. We come 
from the West, complacently absorbed in the innumerable affairs 
and details of our elaborate society and governance and public life, 
and we find a people to whom our civilisation—all our social and 
political and economic and commercial and scientific development— 
is foolish and contemptible, and who cannot condescend to give it 
any thought or attention, while the mystery of life—the nature and 
destiny of the soul—confronts us ; and, of course, the Eastern view is 
essentially right. For, with all our modern devices and inducements 
and arguments, we cannot hoodwink ourselves into a denial and 
oblivion of the great spiritual problems of life. However deluded 
and ensnared and overlarded by the pomposity and trappings and 
luxuries of a rich, external life we may be, however occupied with 
chattels, trades, professions, undertakings, the mysteries are there all 
the same and appertain to each human soul ; and, as long as that is 
so, it can never seem reasonable to shirk or ignore them. And it is 
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the being thus engrossed in the affairs of the world, in the passing 
activities and complications of our vast social mechanism, the intense 
commercialism and utilitarianism and secularism of outlook—the ab- 
sorption of our whole time in objects, plans, traffics, uses, gains, honours, 
offices, properties, tasks, orders—which is the hideous nightmare of 
modern life. The countless accoutrements and accessories and orna- 
ments of our civilisation, the frightful abundance of superfluities, hide 
and suffocate life itself. ‘Things are in the saddle and ride mankind.’ 
Our whole being and existence is so externalised, so cut up and 
labelled, so allotted and confiscated, it has become a mere matter of 
nomenclature and classification, of position and repute, of relations 
and ties. Publicity is the end and advertisement the means. All 
values are commercial. Social measurements, or your credit, alone 
count. In every matter votes—or other people’s opinions—are the 
only proofs or guides required. They are the passport to the highest 
success and worth. The alaptrap of the ubiquitous market-place- 
and the voices of our inquisitive neighbours are everything. The 
individual soul and its personal spiritual excellency and responsibility © 
are nothing. The West firmly believes that—if there is a God, He 
reads the Daily Mail every morning, and is much interested in it. 
For the public is the fickle goddess whom by daily flattery, incantations, 
and offerings we worship and try to appease, and, on festivals and 
sensational occasions, deliberately sacrifice a scape-goat to; whose 
altar is the press, and her many priests—the journalists. 

But now—as we face eastwards—we are happily escaping from 
the horological curriculum of news and works and projects and 
duties that has usurped the place and privilege of genuine life. We 
are getting free of all the conventional standards and barriers and 
obligations and concerns, of society and citizenship. With gasping 
relief we turn from a loud world of movement and business, of 
multiplicity and confusion, to a life of quiet and simplicity, where we 
shall not be prevented meditating on the problem of our spiritual 
destiny. For there is a high order of thought and emotion which is 
above, and almost unconnected with, the plane of the senses and of 
everyday life and intelligence and activity. In the West the idlest of 
us is ever seeking employment in some pursuit or occupation, in some 
way or another ; we are cursed with the curse of work; but in the 
East the soul is supreme, and—perfectly amiable and universal—it 
includes and surpasses all ways without adopting any. However 
great may be the achievements of the active-minded and busy-bodied, 
we would, then, turn to those whose aim is—to lull and eliminate 
such mere expositions of the brain and senses, and to arrive at a 
higher, unimpeded spiritual sovereignty, and who believe that this 
attainment of a pure, self-centred, all-inclusive consciousness and 
composure is alone valuable, and enables us, through attachment 
to nothing that is, to become a microcosm of all that is. 
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So, the crowded distractions and engagements of the West are 
left behind. The close, suffocating fog of society and civilisation is 
dispelled, and we gladly put aside, like a cast slough, all the wrappings 
and protections and encumbrances and paraphernalia of our old 
social conditions, and begin to share somewhat the glory of the spirits 
whom the mystic describes as ‘ raised to the degree of nudity.’ And 
what lightness and purity and freedom, this disrobing, this defolia- 
tion gives, after our burdensome, confined, upholstered, contiguous 
existence! What greater delight is there than doffing garments 
with all their compressed perspiration and uncomfortable ligaments ! 
Piece after piece of a complicated and irritating social investiture 
we fling away, as we smile and saunter and squat in the naked East. 
A feeling of warmth and light from sun and soul clothes us sufficiently ; 
and we look back with pity on the poor, smothered—the unspiritual 
and unexposed—creature, whose skin knows little of the air or the 
sun, and whose mind recks little of God or the soul. We seem nearer 
to Him Who is without name or form, when at least we are without 
raiment or possessions. The mantle of the Lord is light, and the 
texture of the soul is luminous. 

Of course, in the East it is perhaps not so hard to be detached 
from things—or clothes. In Italy, to say nothing of more northerly 
countries, even St. Francis had some trouble in arranging how many 
coats the Brothers might wear. But here life is simpler; the very 
travail of birth or of death is easier, shorter than in the West ; many 
complexities and obstructions are unheard of. There are fewer things, 
fewer cares, objects, desires, utilities. Under the overpowering sway 
of nature and elemental life, commercial values and social interests 
and differences begin to wane. At last our spiritual apprehension can 
grow and expand at its ease, and everything about us does not jar 
with our new ecstasy. Life is a mystery everywhere, but in the East 
you are allowed to think so openly, and to attend to, and occupy 
yourself with, the same. In the West it is very difficult, if not impos- 
sible, for a man to save his soul. But—with or without reason— 
we have a presentiment that the East contains some kind of esoteric 
knowledge of life and death, of their secrets and miracles, compared 
with which the religious thought of the West is superficial and 
inanimate; and we know that the Wise Men came from the East. 
There the soul, as much as the body, is naked and free, and would 
seem to be able to get closer to the Divine Essence. Indeed, accord- 
ing to Indian teaching, even the most profound consciousness is 
inferior to a sort of super-consciousness, or bliss, in which the soul 
returns to, and is merged in, its original source; the final goal of 
spiritual ambition is to reach and share the Divine Apathy, which 
is the secret and solution of life; and the ash-besmeared, soul- 
annihilating answer of the East is better than no question at all. 

: 1 longed, therefore, to see the Hast—the East which will conquer 
and survive the West and which is so much wiser than the West ; 
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and, like a worshipper in a truly orientated church, I devoutly faced the 
East and the ever-returning glory of the great luminary—a fireplace 
in whose honour was the original altar of mankind. It was, too, a 
physical pleasure to escape for a bit from the cold and gray and iron 
of the smoky West to the bright colours and soft scenes of the golden 
Orient. Although the planet is so explored, and novelties and adven- 
tures are well-nigh obsolete, yet the East—its climate, people, vegeta- 
tion, animals, customs—must still surprise and interest the Western 
mind ; it remains, with its poppies and pearls, the purple patch of a 
colourless, utilitarian world. Without regret, therefore, one turned 
from contracted and disciplined Europe, and debouched with rapturous 
expectation into the unbounded, naked, sun-clad, soulful, serious East. 
Joyfully, with clasped hands, I hailed its rising, auroral dawn—the 
deep line of crimson and the emerald shades fading into the light 
blue—while far behind I left the noisy factory and twilight gloom of 
the West, and the awful remembrance of its busy hours and over- 
whelming superfluities. 
Vv 


Thus we broke into the Red Sea of a rosy, rathe world. And now 
appeared on the far horizon of the waters those mirages or illusory 
scenes—spectral shapes and evanescent hues—that arise from the 
inversion caused by atmospheric refraction. And, as we approached 
these ethereal representations we seemed to be passing through the 
mystic, tremulous veils and shades and tints of some enchanted 
vestibule that led from the cold rind of the outer world into the 
fiery secrets of an inner life; it was like the portal and halo of the 
great temple of the East. And all the genii were present as we were 
launched on the smooth, translucent surface of this magic mirror of 
rarefied views and inverted impressions. 

The dew is on the lotus !—Rise, great Sun ! 
And lift my leaf and mix me with the wave. 


Om mani padme hum, the Sunrise comes ! 
The dewdrop slips into the shining sea ! 


So, we glided into the vibrating, entrancing phantasm beyond, and it 
seemed to me to grow less and less unreal, while the ephemeral world of 
goods and chattels behind us dissolved and vanished under the 
vaporising glow of the dazzling light and ecstatic vision. For we are, 
so to speak, getting on the right side of the sun ; and denizens of another 
psychic system—we shall see further and feel deeper, and become 
more conscious of our transcendent spiritual powers and inheritance. 
But soon it is evident, too, that in this clear and light atmosphere 
much else besides the mirage will appear suspended in the air, and 
many of our own ideas become, also, rarefied and inverted. A sort 
of intellectual refraction begins to operate on the spacious horizon 
of the mind and soul, turning upside down old thoughts and convic- 
tions and beliefs and hopes. For, after all, is the mirage less lasting 
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or real than anything else which we have come across? Are these 
illusory shapes and views and promises the first or only representa- 
tions that I have had my doubts about or that have failed me ? 
Is not all that we think and see—mental images as well as physical 
phenomena—a specious show and delusion, full of attractive snares and 
cleverest jugglery, of false inferences and eccentric transformations ? 
Is not life but a series of haphazard and fallacious occurrences ? 
Has one not long since realised that the whole of nature is one 
gigantic freak, and the world a fraud—that time is a jilt and 
experience a jade—and all of them ever deceiving, robbing, changing, 
and forsaking me and mine ? 


What we call truth or certitude or order or propriety or harmony 
is only the little fragment of the fundamental chaos which we, in our 
puny outlook, have got accustomed to. Is not everything but shift 
and conventionalism and blindness and ignorance and make-believe ? 
What can stand analysis ? Behind every illusion there is another ; for 
all we know, the great sun borrows its light from a greater luminary. 
The mystery of life is greater than any account or explanation of 
it that has ever been given. The world is so old and complicated that 
almost any theory can be plausibly run about its origin and meaning, 
and providing for our conduct in it ; and I doubt that any man has been 
a complete adherent of any particular philosophy or creed, and am 
sure that every thoughtful, imaginative person has been from time 
to time guilty of every possible heresy and vagary. For the most part, 
we do not know whether we believe a thing or not—however we may 
act or speak in regard to it. The wisest of us makes but an infinitesimal 
approach to an understanding of the mysterious plight in which we 
find ourselves. Have ages of pondering got us much further than the 
back of the tortoise or the calyx of the lotus? Does it matter what 
anyone thinks about anything, when none can arrive at a definite, 
ultimate conception, when none, it would seem, can correct or arrest 
the casual, diffused, incoherent existence which we all carry on and 
fill our little day with ? Nobody has said or done a right thing yet, 
since none has got more than the most distant and incomprehensible 
notion of the truth and reality. 

Have I, moreover, ever thought that life was anything but a 
phantasmagoria ? Have I ever felt so securely based on solid ground 
as not to be ready to recognise that the whole world, or any part of it, 
was at any moment liable to enchantment? I count on nothing, 
but take matters as one sees and feels them each second ; and I guess 
that many of our most important and influential so-called facts are 
mere figures of speech, having no substance or objective reality. Much 
more than the mirage is phenomenal. We have but’ seeming pictures 
before us of the world, of ourselves, of the future. Each lives in 
his own delusion, ensconced and protected by his own prejudices 
and folly ; and, in our saner and less practical moments, we perceive 
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how so much that controls our conduct has no existence whatever _- 
outside the cerebral hallucination of each one of us. 

Was I not, too, approaching a land where all nature is magic and the 
great Lord a magician? And would not the whole universe disappear 
if Brahma ceased to look at it? Is it not but a wraith, or phantom- 
spirit, of him? And I wondered—if the mirage melted—would not 
the real scene fade too ; for I see little difference between an object 
and its reflection. If the mirror moves, am I not deluded and think 
that the world moves? All things—all objects, thoughts, feelings— 
are themselves only a reflection, very blurred and indistinct, of 
more than we know. What word or symbol, what sight or sound, 
is not erroneous and misleading? The whirling disk may have 
many spokes, and all colours will agree in the light; and you are © 
much wiser than I am if you know what’s what. As for me, my 
whole faith and hope is—that things are not as they seem, that 
there is a world of truth beyond the senses, and that justice works 
unseen. O that one could pierce through and discover, grip hold of 
and demonstrate, the non-existence of the phenomenal ! 


VI 


Some such vacillating and impressionist humour was not an 
unfitting mood and attitude for a visit to India, since you ought 
to see the East in a dream as it were, and not attempt to give legs 
to any mirage or an explanation to any illusion or actuality to any 
vision. Also, it is advisable to endeavour to enjoy the idea of the 
East, with its few primary colours, before one sets foot in Bombay, 
for then we shall come up against those empirical particularities 
which ever mar the universal vision of the imagination ; and truth in 
all matters is a blend of these two points of view. Here, as elsewhere, 
I would look in the multiplex conglomeration that repels me for the 
idea that attracts and interests me. Out of three sounds the genius 
of the musician produces ‘not a fourth, but a star,’ since that 
dimension creates and is the tout ensemble. For the whole is greater 
than its parts. The organism is more than all its cells. The universe 
is larger than space and time; and life is more wonderful than all 
its affairs and details. The content is not the absolute. The spirit 
is more than any form or expression. The essence foils words and 
definitions. The soul surpasses creeds and systems. God is integrity, 
above all objects and distributions. 

But now, Bombay is in sight, and we enter its beautiful harbour, 
and there arise—clear cut against the Eastern sky—the hills of the 
island of Elephanta, plumed with palms and their still fronds. The 
name of the island seemed curiously appropriate,—as though Ireland’s 
Eye, which you see as you approach Dublin Bay, were called Piggy. 
But I was no longer a Paddy or near my native shore, and I had left my 
caubeen far away stuck into the window at home ; and so, instead, 
I donned a sola-topee and henceforth was a sahib. KI“ianin. 
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WORK FOR THE WEALTHY UNEMPLOYED 


Amone women generally, and especially among unmarried women, 
there is a growing unrest. Popular literature betrays it, public 
meetings bewail it, and private confidences from girls to older women 
are full of it. Parents are distressed at the dissatisfaction openly 
displayed by their daughters over the programme of incessant pas- 
times which they have arranged for their benefit, but as a rule the 
right remedy is the last one they are inclined to approve or consider. 

There is only one cure for this sort of discontent, viz.—an outlet 
for unused energy insome form of work. Broadly speaking not five per 
cent. of the women who attend Girton, Newnham, Lady Margaret, 
or Somerville Hall belong to the Upper Ten Thousand. The education 
of girls who are not going to earn their living continues to be brought 
to a summary close at eighteen, though their brothers are sent to 
college and allowed opportunities, at least, of further instruction till 
the age of twenty-two. In fact, for many women the private means 
of their parents is a curse and a handicap. It is considered infra dig. 
for them to have a profession, and they linger on at home trying in vain 
to be satisfied with desultory occupations and unnecessary trifles. 
They arrange the flowers and entertain the guests year in and year out. 
The very rich take refuge in excitement and society. Upon even them 
an awful pall falls, when after a few seasons in London they find 
themselves still unmarried, and with younger sisters to take their 
places in the social whirl. As for clergymen’s daughters—those who 
stay at home are often miserable ; visiting the sick does not satisfy 
every energy, and sometimes they have been well educated and are 
rather bored than otherwise by mothers’ meetings or playing the 
organ on Sunday. 

The mass of unused material which exists among the unoccupied 
unmarried women of this country would be a matter of concern to 
politicians if it belonged to the opposite sex. As it is, the movement 
which fifteen years ago was christened ‘ Revolted Daughters ’ reappears 
in a political form under ‘ Women’s Rights ’ and the Suffragist move- 
ment. The more generous minded among men already acknowledge 
the ‘rights’ and encourage ‘revolt.’ Meanwhile women could, I 
think, help themselves in a career which no legal disqualification has 


blocked. 
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For this reason I wish to place before them the possibility of doing 
a much-needed work, and one moreover which will rouse less opposition 
and cause less dislocation in the home circle than any other of equal 
importance and interest. At their own doors in most places is a 
school. At once—to-morrow !—they could visit the schoolmistress, 
and ask her leave to come down for half an hour, one hour, two hours 
a week and give instruction to a class on almost any subject they like 
to suggest. Few people are aware that ladies would be allowed to 
give this voluntary help in State-aided schools as extra teachers on 
special subjects. Yet in gardening, botany, carpentry, carving, 
tailoring, nursing, cooking, boot-mending—any and every help can 
still be given for limited periods without interference from the 
Central or Local Authorities, provided always that no extra grant 
is demanded in consequence of the instruction. If all the discontented 
ladies who spend weary hours attending their mothers to garden 
parties and drinking cold tea at ‘ At Homes’ could insist on leisure 
to perform this definite consecutive work uninterruptedly for two 
hours a week, they would find life far more bearable to themselves, 
while their assistance and sympathy would be an unspeakable boon 
to the lonely village schoolmistress. 

All types of hand-work are specially popular, and if the words 
“Various lessons’ are inserted on the time-table a desirable element 
of surprise to the taught and liberty to the teacher is secured. But if 
the girl in question cannot undertake the gardening or cooking class, 
she can at any rate give a geography lesson. Here she could show 
the exact route she herself followed in her last tour abroad, describing 
the dresses, the houses, the food, explaining any differences she noticed 
in the type of vehicles she passed. She will find that any and every 
homely detail illustrated by picture post-cards will awaken enthu- 
siasm in the little yokel whose attention wanders sadly when asked 
routine questions on the capitals of Europe. 

Will such a one, think you, ever read of France or Switzerland 
again without remembering that the lady from the big house helped 
to pick grapes in a vineyard in that country, and that the little boys 
there, &., &c.? ... But this is not a geography lesson. 

Only, whether professionally or unprofessionally undertaken, an 
immense unexplored field lies open to many a woman in our country 
schools. The higher her social position the better : she will be able to 
hold her own all the more safely if she is not working for her bread 
and butter. Political influence has hitherto unfortunately been 
utilised largely for the benefit of the pockets of the ratepayers rather 
than the welfare of the children. If political or any other social 
influence could be brought to bear in this kind of way on the nearest 
school, the benefit to the children would be enormous, and the expense 


to the ratepayer nil. 
In most people’s minds a great dread exists of ‘ interfering,’ and 
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the consequence is that the unfortunate teachers are left alone to 
solve their own problems and propitiate their own inspectors. Very 
few of the latter would fail to encourage voluntary help ¢f regularly 
given with a properly drawn up ‘scheme’ of its object. There is no 
reason, in spite of financial aid being drawn from the State and official 
inspection being universal, why voluntary assistance should be with- 
held from our village schools. If all the unprofessional but capable 
women of this country would attempt the work with the same 
zeal that some of them already devote to parish visiting, success 
would be assured. The fact that parish work is not under official 
but only under clerical inspection is no doubt the reason for the 
difference, but I believe any modern official of the County Council or 
Inspector from the Central or Local Authority would be glad to 
support an effort such as I have indicated—nay, more, I believe they 
would welcome it. At any rate, it is worth trying, and under the 
present conditions it is perfectly legal. 

Supplementary teachers are allowed on the staff of a school (see 
page 34, Paragraph 1, Code of Regulations for Elementary Schools),' 
and special teachers can be employed for any subject in the way I have 
described. 

In America boarded-out children are regularly inspected and 
mothered by lady visitors, who are not paid for their services. More- 
over these wealthy ladies with leisure have a definite responsibility, 
and report on their protégés to a paid State official. If they fail to 
carry out their work satisfactorily and methodically they are simply 
dismissed. Consequently the rich lady is proud of her position : 
it means recognition from the State that she performs her work 
efficiently. 

In this country it is perhaps more difficult for a patriotic motive to 
sustain the unassisted efforts of voteless women. But if for one year 
for two hours a week the women of this land would actually teach a 
big class in the nearest big school, the difficulty of that experience 
would nerve their tongues to speak home truths to all the men M.P.s 
who, with the exception of the representatives of the National Union 
of Teachers, talk and talk in the House of Commons about an educa- 
tional system of which they know nothing. Let influential women get 
the knowledge that influential men lack, and the desire to get things 
altered will surely grow in force until something is accomplished. 

Again, would that these fortunate folk might pause to consider a 
further proposition. 

The ordinary elementary school teacher can by a system of scholar- 
ships obtain financial assistance for a long course of previous training, 
but this does not exclude those who have not had that particular type 
of experience. If, among my readers, there are some who desire to take 
up teaching professionally, say between the age of twenty-five and 

! The Code referred to throughout this article is that of 1908. 
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thirty-five, to them also the elementary schools are open, and inasmuch 
as these ladies are constantly unaware of their own advantages and 
deeply conscious of their disadvantages, I wish to press upon them 
another point of view. The elementary schools require the assistance 
of people with larger means and wider opportunities than those of a 
bursar, a pupil teacher, or the winner of a scholarship. State nets 
exist to catch these fish. Why not angle in other waters? We need 
the assistance of young women who have escaped State supervision, 
and have been educated at home, in high schools, or abroad. Even if 
their education has been a trifle unmethodical, the home interests 
of cultivated people are necessarily on a broader basis than those 
with less fortunate surroundings. They have read more—they have 
travelled farther, and sheer worldly prosperity has brought them 
into contact with people and things that the educational drudge, 
however clever and successful, knows only from the footnotes of her 
primer. 

The great drawback to all mechanical educational systems is the 
sameness of the product. Everybody is exactly like everybody else— 
method becomes a fetish—fashions prevail in ‘ methods ’—and all 
methods become wrong except the one in fashion. Originality, 
imagination, diversity, are ‘ naughty ’ ina child, and intolerable in the 
teacher. Crushed by system, and bewildered by incessant inspection, 
the unfortunate elementary school teacher grows old early, and enjoys 
even her Saturdays but little, with the knowledge that Monday is 
near. 
This yielding to official pressure and uniformity began in her 
plastic youth. She was moulded as a pupil teacher into the form 
then in fashion. With much suffering she has since changed her 
fashion with her inspectors, but never has she been allowed the luxury 
of being herself. What I say holds good of both men and women. 
Where men cannot succeed, how should women hope to do better? 
Men and women alike who pass through the ‘ mill’ of State education . 
often lose what I wish to see retained—their own individuality. . 

If women from the wealthier classes would come in uncrushed 
and fresh to bring their own vigour and life to bear on our country 
children the effect would be felt in even the town schools of the neigh- 
bourhood, and perhaps their more fettered brethren would then dare 
step. outside the suggestions of the Inspectorate, and force the State 
itself into more elastic regulations, and their own Trades Union— 
the National Union of Teachers—into less blind belief in the 
miraculous effect of possessing a certificate. 

A very little preparation—at most a year—will enable any average 
woman to pass the Preliminary Examination,’ while many women 

* See page 33 viii., also 33-3, Code for Elementary Schools, published by Wyman 


and procurable for a few pence, or consult Guide to the Teaching Profession, by Ikin 
and Lightfoot, published by the Normal Press, 47 Melford Road, East Dulwich, 8.E. 
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have already in their youth taken the examinations which are 
accepted as equivalents to this test. This examination or an equiva- 
lent constitutes in itself a legal right to become Head Mistress of a 
country school whose average attendance does not exceed forty, 
provided the Inspector can report favourably upon the teacher’s powers 
of organisation, &c.° 

Let us imagine that a lady prefers the smallest school she can get, 
consisting, perhaps, of between twelve and twenty children. These 
little schools are rapidly disappearing—I am heretic enough to regret 
the fact. 

Although difficult to organise under red-tape regulations, the 
personal relationship between teachers and taught—the home-like 
atmosphere, the necessity that each child should study alone for part 
of each day, produces to my mind a more natural, more adaptive, 
and more resourceful pupil than the big Board School can ever 
turn out. 

When, however, these little schools survive, great difficulty is 
experienced in securing teachers. The villages are usually isolated— 
the clergyman is sometimes non-resident—the property constantly 
belongs to a landlord living at a distance ; besides all this, the salary is 
small, and the prospect of promotion smaller. And yet to my mind 
@ cultivated lady might do worse than settle down in such a place, 
and would find independence and the work itself her own reward. 

As a rule a cottage is given rent free—sometimes coal is also 
included ; the salary is seldom less than 601. a year. Inspectors will 
leave her far more to herself than is the case in town schools—she 
would be free within the regulations of the Code to try experiments, 
and, if she has a bicycle, intercourse with her own kind will not be 
hopeless. 

I can recall several schools which I have personally visited where 
almost infinite scope existed for a triumphant and original school 
career, but the ‘lack of society ’ constantly left such places to old 
ladies, and sometimes alas! to the inefficient, and failed to tempt the 
young and vigorous, who drift as a rule into larger (albeit to my 
mind more cramped) spheres. 

To return, however, to the squire or clergyman’s daughter who 
has passed the Preliminary Certificate examination already specified. 
(This, by-the-bye, is held at various places all over England every 
December.) In spite, perhaps, of two hours’ experience per week in 
teaching, and in spite of the fact that she is technically qualified 
to become head mistress of a small village school—I would strongly 
recommend her before launching into this career to pass one year as 
an assistant-teacher in any elementary school she likes; for, apart 
from teaching power, apart from educational advantages, another 
essential element to success lies in the technical knowledge required 
* See page vii, chap. 2, art. 9 (b) (11), of the Code for Elementary Schools. 
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to fill up the necessary ‘Forms.’ When State aid depends upon 
statistics, these statistics must be carefully kept. The process requires 
care and familiarity rather than skill, but this familiarity is learnt 
more easily in a subordinate position, than it would be as a solitary 
individual who must hunt up a manager if she requires information. 

I press the advisability of this year of trial and preparation because 
I once knew of a school where the lady teacher discharged the duties 
of instruction and moral training admirably, but was hopelessly 
deficient in power to cope with the forms, circulars, &c., with which 
Local and Central Authorities now deluge the teachers. Her registers 
were, inadvertently, not always perfect. In consequence of this the 
Inspector was dissatisfied, and his report led to her dismissal. The ~ 
whole village suffered from this loss, and the managers were in despair, 
for a far less well-educated woman succeeded her. This lady, however, 
fulfilled to the letter the requirements of red-tape, and the authorities 
were pacified. It is really remarkable in the elementary school 
system how much more necessary the filling up of forms has become 
than any power to rouse interest, awake enthusiasm, or be in any 
sense a mother to the bairns. 

Let any lady therefore seek this experience first, and the rest will 
be added to her. Full recognition of the work she does she must not 
expect. Spectacles for the near-sighted, foot-stools for the lame, toys 
for the babies, and love from all, can only be obtained from higher 
motives, and will pass unrecorded in any Blue-book. The work is a 
missionary work and must be undertaken in a missionary spirit : 
neither the Board of Education nor the Local Authority will interfere 
so long as the Forms are ‘ in order.’ 

Like other people, a teacher must regulate’ her own life. With 
a cottage of her own, the home-like surroundings which lodgings 
cannot provide will be an unfailing pleasure. Perhaps a sister, friend, 
or the village nurse will share it with her, and visitors are always 
possible. 

Let her be sure, whether living alone or not, to spend thought 
and care on her meals. It is no use attempting to work in an elemen- 
tary school with a bread-and-butter luncheon. A hot meal, properly 
served at midday, would save many a breakdown, while a point should 
be made of regular exercise, be the weather good or bad. My maiden 
rust fight also for fresh air and open windows, and render the life of the 
managers unbearable until every pane of glass in her schoolroom is made 
to open. Let her also insist on a teaching chair for herself, and proper 
warmth. Lastly, let her study to bring some of the ‘ self-teaching ’ 
of the secondary school system into the ‘ being taught’ environment 
of her elementary school. ‘ Preparation’ is by no means waste time 
in a child’s life. Moreover, if it be done in school, the teacher will be 
free to supervise the lower classes when the upper classes are thus 
engaged. 
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As for the Infant Department, let her study the ‘ Reports of Women 
Inspectors’ on children under five, which appeared in 1905; also the 
Report of the Consultative Committee on the same subject issued 
in July 1908. In these, clear and simple rules and advice abound. 

Again, let no teacher seek to copy servilely the suggestions of the 
Inspector, but rather to convert him to her own, when she has reason 
to differ from him ; and, above all, let her out of hours read not text- 
books but the literature of our land, so that her mind, thus daily 
enriched, may never grow stagnant in unreflecting solitude. 

With the ordinary holidays, the certain pension in the future, and 
the present ever-useful routine, the life of an elementary school teacher 
may be one of value to herself to a degree unknown to those whose 
pastime is amusement only, and their aim variety. 

Ladies must, however, be sure not to take less salary than their 
predecessors, and they must try to get the Local Authority to spend 
money on the premises, &c. Their own fortune should go on food 
and amusements. They must refrain from spoiling the Local Authority 
by saving them expenses. Unless they are firm in these matters 
they may lower instead of raise wages all round : and their arrival 
will be resented by their brethren. I am very anxious this experiment 
should be tried on a proper economic basis. 

As a matter of fact, elementary school teaching can be in some 
aspects regarded as a sweated industry. This may seem curious, 
as competition is one of the chief causes of low wages in the recog- 
nised sweating trades, and competition has not until lately been 
excessive among elementary school teachers. The explanation 
appears to be that emulation is keen enough for all the well-paid 
posts, but it is non-existent for the ill-paid ones. Into the ill-paid 
ones drift single women and widows who have been left behind 
in the race, and there are really hardly enough of them to go round ! 
Moreover these people are tired with life’s struggle; they cannot 
better their own conditions, they can raise no clamour over the 
ill-ventilated school, the ill-drained yard, or their own inconvenient 
cottage. If the work was undertaken by a highly educated, 
wealthier class, they would be in a better position to get the comforts 
and recreation such a life requires, and it is undeniable that a person 
with social influence can often get more out of the County Council 
than any poorer claimant whose demands are based purely on the 
merits of the case. 

In fact, I take it that a few rich country teachers could eventually 
get better terms for all country teachers, and would, in consequence 
of the lack of competition for isolated country schools, not oust any 
but the inefficient. 


KatTHARINE BaTHuRstT 
(Late Inspector of Schools). 
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WHAT WERE THE SERAPHIM? 


Eieut years ago I was permitted by the courtesy of the editor to 
discuss the question “ What were the Cherubim ? ’ ' and I then brought 
together sufficient evidence, as I considered, for adopting the conclu- 
sion that they were au fond and in the earliest stage of Semitic belief 
personifications of the four winds of heaven on which the God of the 
firmament was conceived as riding forth, using them as His vehicle or 
means of manifestation, just as in an Egyptian hymn Amon the God 
of Heaven appears resplendent ‘ in the tetrad of the winds of heaven.’ ” 
Very similar is the representation in Assyrian belief where the storm- 
spirits sent forth by Rimmon (Hadad), the weather god, are enormous 
winged creatures, which swoop on swift pinions and breathe flames 
which are the lightnings.’ The writer of 1 Chronicles states explicitly 
that ‘the Cherubim which stretch out their wings are the chariot’ 
(merkabah) of the Most High, a conception largely developed by the 
prophet Ezekiel. Familiar with the religious imagery of Babylonia, 
where he is writing, he represents the theophany of Jahveh as essen- 
tially elemental in character. In a tempestuous wind issuing from the 
north he beholds a great cloud, with a fire flashing continually (i. 4), 
which takes shape as four living creatures yoked together ; whither 
the wind (ruach) was to go they went; their appearance was like 
burning coals of fire, like the appearance of torches, as of a flash of 
lightning (vv. 12-14), and the noise of their wings was the thunder 
(‘the voice of El Shaddai,’ the Mighty, v. 24). These elemental 
beings are the throne-bearers of Jahveh, and they are formally identi- 
fied with the Cherubim in the tenth chapter. Milton reproduces the 
prophetic picture with accuracy : 
Forth rush’d with whirlwind sound 

The chariot of paternal Deity, 

Flashing thick flames, wheel within wheel withdrawn, 

Itself instinct with spirit, but convoy’d 

By four cherubic shapes.* 


This cherubic vehicle of the four winds among the old Arameans 


1 Nineteenth Century, February 1901. 

2 Brugsch, Hymn from the Oasis of Hl Khargeh, Sixth Century s.c. 

5 Maspero, Dawn of Civilisation, p. 659. * Paradise Lost, vi. 749-753. 
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actually received divine honour, as a deity Rekib-E], ‘ Chariot of God’ ; 
denoting originally that in which He rode, exactly as in Psalm xviii. 10 
(Heb. rakab, Ass. rakabu, to ride).° 

The two features conspicuous in this phenomenal manifestation of 
the Divine presence are the winds and the lightnings. If the former 
received visual embodiment as the Cherubim we would expect that 
the latter, which make their appeal even more directly and power- 
fully to the senses, would also be envisaged in some symbolic shape. 
Now, intimately associated with the Cherubim, first in the Book of 
Enoch and afterwards in ecclesiastical tradition, which the opening 
verses of the Te Deum make familiar to all, are the Seraphim. They 
are only mentioned in the Bible by this name in the remarkable 
theophany which was vouchsafed to Isaiah (Is. vi. 1-8). The two 
orders of mystical beings thus paired together are closely connected 
and of kindred origin. That they do not come within the category of 
angels strictly speaking is evident, as they are never sent as ministers 
or messengers to men. They are rather a part of the retinue of 
Jehovah’s Majesty, whose province it is to proclaim the glory and 
magnificence of their Almighty King. Both alike are the winged 
guardians of His sacred throne, who repel afar all] that is unholy.° 
We have a similar scene suggested in the sublime ‘ Psalm of the seven 
thunderings,’ where the mighty voice of Jehovah is heard upon the 
waters in the rolling thunder-peals, while it also ‘ cleaveth the flames 
of fire’ in the gloom-splitting lightnings, and ‘everything in His 
Palace cries “ Glory!” ’ (Psalm xxix. 3,7,9.) Soin Isaiah’s vision, 
the Palace (Heb. hekal, which is the Assyrian E-kal, the Great House) 
of the Lord of Sabaoth is revealed to him, and the Seraphim, who are 
hovering above His throne on extended wings, cry aloud ‘ The whole 
earth is full of His glory ’ (vi. 3). Both Cherubim and Seraphim are 
religious conceptions founded on the same phenomenal basis that is 
suggested by the Psalm, and they speak only in the sense that they 
utter forth the praises of their Creator. If we are correct in believing 
that the Cherubim were originally the storm-winds, we might be 
prepared to expect that their coadjutors the Seraphim are the light- 
nings, and there is little doubt that this is so, as I shall proceed to 
show.’ 

Primitive man, richly endowed with the childlike faculty of 
poetising common things, sees life everywhere. He imagines that 
everything that moves has the conscious activity which he has himself, 
and he freely attributes earthly and animal qualities to physical and 
aerial phenomena. The sun which traverses the sky is to him a 
brilliant soaring bird ; the lazy-pacing clouds as they drift are cattle 


5 Ball, Light from the East, p. 184; Maspero, Passing of Empires, p. 38. 

* In an Egyptian text quoted by Piehl a winged creature protects sanctity with 
her wings. (P.S.B.A., xiv. 142). 

7 I find that Professor Cornill has already adopted this view, Prophets of 
Israel, p. 21; see also Haupt, Acts of Oriental Congress, 1899, p. clxxiv. 
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being slowly driven over their azure pastures ; the dark circling clouds 
are a winding dragon—‘ Sometimes we see a cloud that’s dragonish ’ ; * 
and the swift lightning is nothing less than a darting serpent. 

Now Serdphim in Hebrew is the plural of siraph, a burning 
creature, from a root sdraph, to burn up or consume with fire (Assyrian 
sharapu). The word elsewhere is always used as the name of a burning 
or fiery serpent of the desert (Num. xxi. 8 ; Deut. viii. 15 ; Is. xiv. 29, 
xxx, 6), which appears to have been so called from the inflammatory 
consequences of its venomous bite. Mr. Finn, who was formerly our 
Consul at Jerusalem, states that the natives of the desert west of the 
Red Sea call a certain serpent meshabiyeh, from the Arabic meshabeh, 
a dart or arrow,’ from its habit of flinging itself from point to point 
through the air with astonishing velocity ; and he adds that they also 
apply to it the epithet of ‘ flying,’ just as Isaiah does (xxx. 6). He 
suggests that being long and yellow when darting rapidly in the 
sunshine, it may glitter like a flame.'® This enables us to understand 
how the same word is applicable in Hebrew to the serpent and to 
lightning, just as in Greek préster, ‘ burner,’ has the same two mean- 
ings.' There is nothing to suggest that Isaiah is using the words in 
totally different senses in chapter vi. and chapters xiv. and xxx., nor 
would a Hebrew reader understand him as doing so. 

Near akin to séraph, the fiery serpent, is the Assyrian Sardipu, the 
Burning One ; a title given to the Sun-God Nergal as expressive of his 
burning heat.'’ It is further to be noticed that in the Greek version 
of the Book of Enoch drakonies, or serpents, stand for the Seraphim, 
over whom, in conjunction with the Cherubim, Gabriel the angel of 
fire, presides (ch. xx. 7).'* Dr. Benzinger in consequence adopts the 
conclusion that these symbolic beings bore the actual form of the 
reptile, which seems highly improbable.'* 

It is much more likely that there lies at the root of the conception 
the popular mythologising idea of the lightning as a snake-like 


* Antony and Cleopatra, IV. xii. 3. 
® So akontias in Greek is both a darting serpent and a darting meteor, like Latin 
aculus, the javelin-serpent, ‘ Swift thro’ the air the flying javelin shoots ’—Rowe ; 

which Topsell calls ‘the ‘dart,’ History of Serpents, 1608, p. 145. Compare ‘ arrow- 
snake,’ R.V., Is. xxxiv. 15, which is also the literal meaning of the Arabic tayydrah. 
On the other hand, Aeschylus calls an arrow ‘a winged glistering serpent,’ 
Eumenides, 1. 172, and the Psalmist calls arrows ‘lightnings (rishpe) of the bow,’ 
Psalm Ixxvi. 3. Tennyson calls lightning “a flying fire in heaven "—Boadicea. 

% J. Finn, Byways in Palestine, p. 304. 

1) «We find in Suidas prester for the fire of heaven or for a cloud of fire carried 
about with a vehement strong wind, and sometimes lightnings. And it seemeth that 
this is indeed a fiery kind of serpent.’—Topsell, History of Serpents, 1608, p.215. It 
is to be noted that the Welsh sarff, a serpent, has nothing to do with sdrdph, but is 
akin to Sansk. sarpa, a serpent. The Welsh have a ‘fiery’ viper (M. Trevelyan). 

12 Cheyne, The Expositor, 3rd Ser. 2, 319. 

8 Cheyne, Bib. Encyclopedia, p. 745. See also Ewald, Prophets of Old Testament, 
ii. 70; W. R. Smith, Prophets of Israel, 1882, p. 218. 

4 Jewish Encycl. s.v. ‘ Seraphim.’ 
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creature, darting down from the sky, with a forked fiery tongue, and 
dealing death to what it strikes.» Abundance of evidence can be 
adduced in the way of analogies which render this conclusion the 
most probable. In all lands, and not in those only of a primitive state 
of civilisation, men have seen in the phenomena of lightning a resem- 
blance to writhing serpents, and they have seen correctly. Instan- 
taneous photography shows that this depicture is really far more true 
to Nature than the sharp-angled zigzag which has long been accepted 
as the conventional symbol of the flash. The word azvoppoca, ‘ efflux,’ 
which Aquila uses as a rendering of lightning in Ezekiel i. 14, accurately 
reproduces the stream-like flowing of the electric fluid. No less 
graphic is é\dcas, the tortuous or twisting flash, and the line in 
Aeschylus which speaks of the bellowing of the thunder accom- 
panied by the gleaming forth of the ‘ twisters ’ (2.xes, Prom. Vinetus, 
1. 1104), a word properly used of the coils and spires of the winding 
serpent. The keen eyes of the Indian tribes of Central America 
have not failed to discern this resemblance. In a wall-painting of the 
Navajos, which embodies a prayer to Omd-a, the god of the clouds, 
to send rain upon their growing crops, red and blue snakes darting 
right and left out of the embanked clouds represent lightnings, while 
perpendicular lines show the descent of rain. See the remarkable 
plates xix and xxiii in J. G. Bourke’s Snake Dance of the Moquis of 
Arizona, 1884, pp. 120, 124. They bear a curious likeness to the 
Egyptian hieroglyphics in which the same two phenomena are depicted 
by waved and straight lines descending from a canopy (pet) which 
stands for the sky.° The Algonkins also conceived the lightning as 
a long serpent of fire which is disgorged by Manitou, the Sky-god, 
and they even pretend that they find the reptile under trees which have 
been struck by a flash.'’ The Shawnees share this belief and add 
that the rumbling of the thunder is the noise made by this huge 
atmospheric serpent.'* 

Sahagun, in his account of the religion of the ancient Mexicans, 
mentions that they worship the Tlalocs or Genii of the lightning 
under the form of serpents, and the golden serpent which Tlaloc, the 
thunder-god himself, brandishes in his hand has the same significance. 


8 In ancient Babylonia enwm-gir, ‘ heaven-striker,’ the lightning, was sometimes 
symbolised by gir, ‘striker,’ ‘ stinger,’ the scorpion.—R. Brown, Prim. Constellations, 
i. 76; ii. 141. 

Some excellent reproductions of photographs of flashes showing their serpentine 
form are given in the London Magazine, August 1905, pp. 59, 60. It is interesting 
to note that the Jewish Chronicles of Jerahmeel when speaking of the Seraphim say 
‘from their faces streams down a fiery river,’ ch. i. 13, ed. Gaster, p. 9. 

6 Trans. of Soc. of Bib. Arch@ology, vi. 475. The Maya hieroglyph of the 
atmospheric firmament given by Dr. Brinton, Essays of an Americanist, p. 201, is 
very similar. Cf. Fr. serpenter, to wind, “la lave serpente ’—Lamartine. 

De Rialle, Mythologie Comparée, p. 98 ; Goldziher, Mythology of the Hebrews, 
p. 185. 

8 Brinton, Myths of the New World, 3rd ed. p. 136. 
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‘ Rien ne représente mieux,’ says M. de Rialle, ‘1a foudre sillonnant la ~ 
nue qu’un serpent de feu.’'® ‘ L’éclair semble un serpent de feu qui’ 
traverse l’espace avec une rapidité vertigineuse, et certains dieux 
dela foudre et de l’air portaient des serpents dans les mains.’ °° 

The Huichol Indians visited by Carl Lumholtz regarded the darting 
lightning as a serpent (Unknown Mezwico, ii. 234), and the same 
mythological idea is found among the Zunis, the Pueblos, and. other: 
tribes of Indians, who consequently revere the serpent as a sacred ' 
animal, and as an emblem of the fruitfulness produced by the light- 
ning and the fertilising showers which accompany it.’ It is interesting’ 
to note a people so remote from these as the Ainus having a legend’ 
that the lightning flashes are nothing else but a mythical serpent’ 
and his brood seen descending from the sky.”? The Mordvines in a 
similar'way see a fiery snake in the trail of a shooting star.*’ 

But we need not travel so far afield to find instances of’ this 
envisaging of the phenomenon. I have myself heard an intelligent’ 
Englishwoman, as she gazed on the fitful gleams of a thunderstorm, 
exclaim with admiration ‘ What a splendid snake that was!’ when 
an unusually brilliant jag rent the curtain of the night ; and Mr. Baring- 
Gould reports a German peasant as greeting a vivid flash, as it struck 
downwards, with the remark ‘ What a glorious serpent!’ * ‘ Fire. 
drake,’ the name which our forefathers frequently gave to a flaming” 
meteor, embodied the same conception, ‘drake’ being an old word 
(A. Sax. draca) for a serpent or ‘ dragon ’ (Lat. draco). 

The fiery drake alofte 
Fleeth up in the air.—Gower, Confessio Amaniis, iii. 96. 
So have I seen a fire-drake glide at midnight. 
Chapman, Caesar and Pompey, iii. 1. 

Near akin and of the same phenomenal origin is the drakos, or 
atmospheric demon, of the modern Greeks, which exclaims in a folk- 
song, 

. Know that I’m the lightning’s son, the daughter of the thunder.* 


© De Rialle, Mythologie Comparée, p. 300. 

2 Ibid. p. 317. Robertson Smith remarks ‘ that the primitive man interprets the 
remote by the near, and thinks of heavenly bodies as men or animals like the 
animate denizens of the earth ’—Religion of the Semites, p.127. The wings which 
Isaiah attributes to the Seraphim were perhaps suggested by streamers issuing from 
the shoulders of light-deities, which in Assyrian art indicated beams, and have much 
the effect of pinions; moreover, they are generally six in number, three on each side, 
as in Isaiah vi. 2. 

2! Brinton, Myths of the New World, p. 134; Lang, Myth, Ritual, and Religion, 
ii. 61; W. J. Hoffman, Beginnings of Writing, pp. 131, 160. ‘He maketh lightnings 
for the rain.—Psalm cxxxv. 7. A. H. Keane, Man Past and Present, p. 403. 

22 J. Batchelor, The Ainus and their Folk-lore, p. 358. 

23 Max Miiller, Contributions to Mythology, p. 252. M. Petitot describes the 
phenomenon of the Aurora Borealis as ‘livid serpents, with metallic gleams, gliding 
silently through the depths of space,’ Reclus, Primitive Folk, p. 5. 

4 Book of Werewolves, p. 171; cf. Fortnightly Review, 1894, p. 537. 

2s H. F. Tozer, Highlands of Turkey, ii. 308; L. M. J. Garnet, Greek Folk- 


Songs, p. 79. 
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In a thirteenth century poem Satan is styled the ‘ furbernynde 
(fire-burning) drake’; ** and still earlier the Beowulf knows of the 
Jyr-draca (|. 2690) or ‘ fire-serpent.’ 

Turning now to the religions of antiquity, when the mythologising 
faculty was in its prime, we find, as we might expect, this striking 
feature of the storm drama envisaged in precisely the same manner. 
Among the Avestan worshippers the principle of fire was hailed as 
revealing itself, says Dr. Mills, in the ‘ snake-like figure ’ of the forked 
lightning as it darted from the heavens ; *’ and the ‘ fiendish snake’ 
of the tempest cloud, Azi Dahika (Zohak), which sprang down to the 
earth to blight the good creation, was no doubt originally the blasting 
lightning-flash.* The serpentine form of the storm-fiend was suggested 
by the sinuosity of the lightning, and the descent of Ahriman to the 
earth in this guise is thus to be accounted for. And for this reason 
Aurvataspa, identical with Apim Napat, ‘the Son of the Waters’ 
(of the Sky), the lightning god born in the clouds, is sometimes repre- 
sented brandishing a writhing snake in his hand.“ The Moki Indians 
believe that the water god shows himself in the lightning which takes 
the form of a serpent, and it is so depicted on their prayer-sticks and 
on rocks.*” 

According to some mythologists the serpent which the Greeks 
held sacred to Athene, the goddess of the thunder-cloud, was in this 
connexion the lightning ; *' and the divinised serpents of the Vedas, 
including the storm-fiend Ahi, are likewise of meteoric origin.*? The 
fire-spitting snake which illumines the darkness of the Egyptian 
Amenti or Hades ** can hardly have a different meaning. 

In the Babylonian Epic of the Creation (Tablet ii.) when Tiamat 
arms her host for the conflict, among the various mythological serpents 
which she summons are ‘ the raging pythons,’ ‘ with awful brightness 
she robed them,’ and also ‘ fierce white snakes ’ (Il. 115-121), where the 
Assyrian word «imu seems akin to the Arabic wyum, long white 
venomous serpents. Mr. Ball suggests that these represent the 
storm-clouds,* but they are much more likely, I think, to be the 
lightnings. Moreover, in a Babylonian hymn one of the seven evil 


*6 An Old English Miscellany, E.E.T.S.,p.181. * Avestan Eschatology, p. 71. 

*8 Darmesteter, The Zend-Avesta, i. pp. Ixxii., lxxiii. In Arabic he is said to have 
been called Dechak ‘the laugher’ (M. Miiller, Chips, iv. 285, 1907), which is also 
a name for the lightning. Sir R. F. Burton compares Illyrian Azhdaja, a dragon 
(serpent).—Etruscan Bologna, p. 226. 

2° Maspero, Passing of the Empires, p. 581; Zend-Avesta, ii. 6. 

% M. C. Judd, Wigwam Stories of N. A. Indians, 55-6. 

3! Lang, Myth, Ritual, and Religion, ii. 247. 

32 De Gubernatis, Zoological Mythology, ii. 306 ; J.R.A.S., 1893, 429. 

33 Wiedemann, Rel. of Ancient Egyptians, p. 94. See the representation of a fire- 
breathing and serpentine dragon flying across the sky taken from an old French 
chap-book in Nisard, Livres Populaires,i.110. In Esthonian folk-belief shooting 
stars are little dragons.—Grimm, Teut. Myth., p. 1847. 

3* Light from the East, p. 3. 
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messengers of Anu, the Sky-god, which fly forth at his bidding, is the 
serpent ; * its companions being the wind, the rain, and the tempest ; 
this must in all probability be the swift and sinuous flash. 

Still less doubt can be entertained as to the meaning of the follow- 
ing from a Babylonian incantation in which evil spirits are described as 

Great worms (? snakes) ** let loose from heaven here below, 
Terrible ones, whose roarings pervade the city, 
Which fall with the waters of heaven.” 

In the cognate field of Hebrew tradition we note Livyathin 
(Leviathan, Job iii. 8), the twisting serpent as its name implies (coluber 
tortuosus—Jerome), and ‘ the flying serpent’ of Job xxvi. 13, which 
appear to be aerial phenomena, and, as some have thought, phases of 
the lightning.** Goldziher has no doubt that the fiery flying serpent 
of Isaiah xiv. 29 is a mythologising presentment of this brilliant 
manifestation of power.*® Accordingly neither Semite nor savage 
would have any difficulty in divining the answer to Schiller’s riddle : 
Unter allen Schlangen ist eine 

Auf Erden nicht gezeugt, . 


Mit der an Schnelle keine, 
An Wuth sich keine vergleicht. 
Not one there is of serpent kind 
Such as the earth doth bear, 
That in its rage and swiftness 
With this one can compare. 

How natural it is to conceive the wreathed lightning, with its 
sudden spring and deadly bite, as a flaming serpent, is evidenced by 
the frequent employment of this figure of speech by our own writers. 
‘Outleapt the flash with the spring of a serpent,’ says Mr. Thomas 
Hardy in his Far from the Madding Crowd (1895, p. 292), calling 
the phenomena immediately afterwards ‘ undulating snakes of green ’ 
(p. 294). Major Leonard speaks of ‘the electric element overhead 
running riot in vivid streaks of living fire, like fiery sky serpents, over 
the cloud-covered vault ’ (The Lower Niger, 1906, p. 124), and later 
on of ‘ the serpent-gliding lightning flashes ’ (p. 551).*” 

Similarly the German divine, Dr. J. P. Lange, commenting on 
Satan’s fall from heaven :—‘ The lightnings of snake-like light, at its 
fall to the earth, dissolved into dark gloomy snakes with lightning- 





33 Sayce, Rel. of the Ancient Babylonians, p. 463. Anu is probably meant by the 
Chaldean Jupiter, whose statue, Macrobius says, surmounted the temple of Belus. 
The veil bordered with serpents which hung from his shoulders is supposed to 
signify the clouds which veil the sky whence spring the serpentine lightnings.— 
De Rougemont, Le Peuple Primitif, i. 180, 288. 

3% Umu rabi, but see Muss-Arnolt, Assyr. Dict. p. 54. 

37 Maspero, Lectures Historiques, p. 231; Sayce, Hibbert Lect., p. 451. 

% Goldziher, Mythology of the Hebrews, pp. 184, 224. % Ibid. p. 185. 

# On the other hand, Coleridge says of water-snakes, 

They coiled and swam; and every track 
Was a flash of golden fire.—The Ancient Mariner, pt. iv. 
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like darting and with sinister gleam.’ *! And, needless to say, the 
comparison is common in the poets ; e.g. : 


The lightnings pour not down, from ragged holes 
In heaven, the torment of their forked tongues, 
And, like fell serpents, dart and sting—not yet. 
J. Ingelow, Poems, 1885, ii. 204. 
With jet-black troughs the mad seas break at him, 
And the lightning springs like a hissing snake at him. 
Robert Buchanan." 
Here in the night appears a flaming spire, 
There a fierce dragon folded all in fire. 
J. Sylvester, Div. Workes and Weeks, 1621, p. 33. 


The worship of thunder which marks the Naga-feast, or snake 
festival of the Hindus held in July,** suggests that the Naga or 
serpent must have originally been the lightning. 

Finally, as already mentioned, the Book of Enoch places the 
drakontes or serpents in company with the Cherubim under the presi- 
dency of Gabriel, evidently meaning the serpent-like lightnings which 
are the Seraphim. Sufficient reasons have been alleged, therefore, for 
warranting the conclusion that Seraph is really at bottom the same 
word as Saraph, the fiery flying serpent, and a spiritualised embodi- 
ment of the serpent-like lightning as it flashes and darts from the 
dark thundercloud which Jehovah makes His chariot * : 


Those eternall burning Seraphims 
Which from their faces dart out fierie light.‘ 


The ‘ wings’ of Isaiah vi. 1, were naturally assigned to them to 
symbolise the swift motion of their wavering gleam. Maimonides 
explains that certain forms of the lower animals were introduced in 
the description of angels to mark their inferiority to the divine exist- 
ence, and that the most perfect and most sublime movement of the 
brute creation is flying.** ‘The human faces and limbs would doubtless 
be.added to help on the personification. Thus when the Hebrew 


“| Life of Christ, translated by M. G. Huxtable, iii., p. 417. 

* Compare-— 

Quick as Indra’s forked lightning are these arrows feather-plumed, 
Deadly as the hissing serpent are these darts with points illumed. 
Ramayana, trans. R. Dutt, p. 106. 

48 Hopkins, Religion of India, p. 536. 

So Kautsch, Hastings, B. D., v. 644; Cheyne; Strachan; Delitzsch, New Com. 
on Genesis, i. 174; Riehm; W. R. Smith, Prophets of Israel, p. 218; Ewald, 
Prophets of Old Testament, ii. 70. The Seraphim wear the form of serpents in the 
Secrets of Enoch, ed: Charles, xii. 1, and p. xxx. 

‘S Spenser, Hymne of Heavenly Beautie, 1. 95. 

Guide of the Perplexed, pt. i. ch. 49. Similarly the Zulus regard the lightning 
as a fabulous bird which descends in the thunderstorm.—Callaway, Religious System 
of the‘Amazulu, pp. 381-3. The deity of Central America which personifies the wind 
is conceived as a flying serpent or bird serpent—Reville, Religion of Mexico and 
Peru, p. 38. 
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seer in ecstatic vision beheld Jahveh like a human monarch enthroned ° 
within His palace, and wearing a royal robe with a wide-extended 
train which covered all the pavement, certain attendants of His 
Majesty appeared to the eyes of his soul as super-sensuous beings 
clothed in apocalyptic symbols—but symbols necessarily suggested by 
natural and physical objects, and especially by the visible phenomena 
of the meteoric firmament. Where indeed could the fittest emblems of 
heavenly things be sought, if not there? We are not bound to hold 
as an article of faith that these personifications of the winged light- 
nings seen in vision have a literal and substantive existence as such, 
any more than we are compelled to believe in the anthropomorphism 
of the vision as literally a fact. Both are a more or less material 
embodiment of beings to man invisible as they impressed themselves 
on the seer’s entranced consciousness. ‘ Angels are incorporeal,’ 
says Maimonides, ‘and have no permanent bodily form independent 
of the mind of him who perceives them; they exist entirely in pro- 
phetic visions and depend on the action of the imaginative power.’ 
Many will probably consider the winds and lightnings more ethereal 
ideals of spiritual beings than the later conception of beautiful youths 
endowed with pinions. Certainly there is nothing in the world of 
Nature more awe-inspiring in its magnificence than the sudden: revela- 
tion of the dazzling flash as it makes itself visible in momentary 
splendour.” It seems a very fissure opening in the floor of heaven. 
To Isaiah it was a symbol of the all-consuming holiness of God which 
burns up (séra@ph) all that is unholy and purifies the unclean ; and he 
boldly adopts the already familiar word, ‘ saraph’ or fiery serpent,** 
without a hint that he means something essentially different. We 
must not let the evil connotation, which later became attached to 
the idea, prejudice us against its employment for celestial images. 

An incidental and confirmatory proof of the fiery nature of the 
Seraph is suggested by the burning ‘ coal of fire,’ which he is repre- 
sented by Isaiah as carrying from the altar to the prophet. In the 
language of Hebrew poetry ‘live coals,’ or ‘ stones of fire,’ are fre- 
quently used for lightnings, and thunderbolts conceived as kindled 
embers hurled blazing from the sky. In 2 Sam. xx. 13, for instance, 
the levin is described as ‘ coals of fire ’ (gacheleth) ; and here we find the 
meteoric flames which, as I believe, are the idealistic basis.of the 


* It is doubtless only a coincidence that Thomson introduces Seraphs into his 
-picture of a thunderstorm : 
That very voice 
Which thunders terror through the guilty heart 
With tongues of Seraphs whispers peace to thine-— Summer. 

48 Isaiah uses it so, xiv. 29, xxx. 6. 

* So Shakespeare speaks of ‘ the lightning flash’ and ‘the all-dreaded thunder- 
stone.’—Cymbeline, IV. ii. Milton has ‘the flaming seraph’ (P. L. v. 875), and 
‘celestial ardours’ (ibid. 249); Pope, ‘the rapt seraph that adores and burns’ 
(Essay on Man) ; Thomson, ‘ seraphs burning round the Almighty’s throne’ (Castle 
of Indolence, ii. 49). May we compare ‘ the effulgurations of Jah’ (Cant. viii. 6) ? 
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Seraphim, in close connexion with the winds which are identified by 
the parallelism of the distich with the Cherubim. In the sublime 
theophany of Jahveh in the tempest 

He rode upon a cherub and did fly, 

Yea, He was seen upon the wings of the wind ; 

At the brightness before Him 

Coals of fire were kindled.—(vv. 11, 13, and 8) ; 


which is more literally expressed in the words that follow : 


Jahveh thundered from heaven, 

And the Most High uttered His voice, 

And He sent out arrows and scattered them, 
Lightning and discomforted them.—(v. 14) ; 


or, as Psalm xvii. 13, has it, ‘ hailstones and coals of fire.’ In 
Habakkuk: iii. 5-11, a passage of a very similar character, the presence 
of Jahveh on His sacred mountain-top is manifested by His thunder, 
and by the lightnings which issue forth at His side, as arrows and 
glittering spears, and at His feet under the semblance of burning 
coals. The word employed here is Reseph, the lightning (as in 
Psalm Ixxviii. 48 ; Ixxvi. 3), akin to Isaiah’s word for ‘live coal ’ 
(vi. 6), partly personified as one of the attendants or ministers of the 
wrathful Deity, and so virtually equivalent to the Seraph. Quite 
similarly in the vision of Ezekiel, ch. i. 4-6, we observe the same 
phenomenal agents of Divine manifestation ; the Cherubim in the 
likeness of four living creatures (the four cardinal winds), with cloud 
and whirlwind, and also ‘ the appearance of fire flashing continually.’ 
In other words, they are accompanied by the Seraphim, or lightning 
angels ;*° and in a later passage (Ezek. x. 7) a cherubic being is seen 
to take forth fire in his hand from the midst of the whirling Cherubim, 
exactly as the Seraph takes it in the vision of Isaiah. 

In quite the same manner one of the Assyrian Deluge tablets in 
a magnificent inscription of a storm introduces in close connexion 
the Guzalli or throne-bearers—the Cherubic winds—which ‘ traverse 
mountain and plain,’ and the Anunnaki or Seraphs of lightning which 
“bear flaming-brands (dibrati) and in their wild course burn up the 
earth.’ *! 

The same connexion of the Cherubim with lightnings and thunder- 
ings comes out in the obscure imagery of Ezekiel xxviii. ‘ thou wast 
the consecrated cherub that overshadoweth ... upon the holy 
mountain of God thou hast walked up and down in the midst of 


5° Heywood in his Hierarchie of the Blessed Angels had an inkling of the truth, 


Seraph, if we but retyre 
To the word’s force, importeth nought save fire 
Cherub, aire.—Bk. iv. p. 217. 


*! Boscawen, The Bible and the Monuments, p. 137 ; or, ‘ with their sheen lighten 
the world ’—Ball, Light from the East, p. 38; so Maspero, Dawn of Civilisation, 
p. 568; Jastrow, Rel. of Babylonia, p. 500. 
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the stones of fire’ (v. 14); ‘I have destroyed thee, overshadowing 
cherub, from the midst of the stones of fire’ (v. 16). This constant 
association of the fiery and fulminating phenomena of the firmament 
with the Cherubim is suggestive of their relation to the Seraphim. 
In precisely the same manner the four Cherubic beings in the 
Apocalypse of St. John, who before God’s throne re-echo the ‘ Thrice- 
Holy’ of Isaiah’s Seraphim, have lightnings and thunderings as 
accompaniments of their praises (Rev. iv. 5-8). 

But probably the most explicit passage for the purpose of illustra- 
tion is that afforded by Psalm civ. 3-4: 


He maketh the clouds His chariot, 

He goeth forth upon the wings of the wind ; 

He maketh the winds His angels (or messengers), 
The flaming fire His ministers. 


In other words, when Jahveh displays His glorious Majesty He makes 
use of the winds and lightnings, which are the Cherubim and Seraphim, 
to herald His approach. Hence when the Psalmist calls on all the 
powers of Nature to do homage to Him he appropriately says ‘ Praise 
Jahveh from the earth ye serpents, fire . . . and stormy wind ful- 
filling His word ’—Ps. cxlviii. 7,8. It is sufficiently obvious therefore 
that when Isaiah mentions that the Seraphim offer the service of 
praise to their great Creator he is merely stating as a matter of fact 
what the Song of the Three Children expresses as an invocation : 

O all ye winds, bless ye the Lord .. . 

O ye lightnings and clouds, bless ye the Lord, 

Praise and exalt Him above all for ever.—(vv. 43, 51) ; 


and there is as little reason to imagine articulate speech on their 
part as in Coleridge’s Hymn before Sunrise : 

Ye Lightnings, the dread arrows of the clouds! . 

Utter forth Gop, and fill the hills with praise ! 
Or in Wordsworth’s : 

Ye storms resound the praises of your King. 


Dante * brought out the true spirit of the Isaianic vision when he 
spoke of 


the heavens 
Glad with the singing of those holy fires 
Which of their six wings make themselves a cow! ; 


and as in some measure analogous to the antheming lightnings we may 
compare the Maruts, or storm-spirits of the Vedas, which as ‘ singers ” 
are said to raise their hymn (arkd) of praise in songs of flame to the 
music of the gale: ‘gale’ itself indeed being that which sings 
amidst the trees, as does the nightingale. 


52 See Massie, in Hastings B. D., iii. 129. 
33 * Col canto di que’ fuochi pii ’— Paradiso, ix. 77. ‘4 M. Miiller, Vedas, i. 78- 
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To find the earliest suggestion of this personification of elemental 
forces we have to turn back to the third chapter of Genesis (v. 24). 
There we find two guardian powers set at the entrance of Paradise 
torepel man’s return. One of these is the Cherubim, a personification 
of the winds, the other is ‘the whirling flame of a sword.’ This 
fiery phenomenon, which strikes right and left like a keen blade, is 
not represented as being wielded in the hand of the Cherubim, but as 
a distinct and independent agent ; and as the very same word which is 
used there of the whirling flame is used in. Job xxxvii. 12 of the 
lightning, which ‘turns round about by His guidance’ (compare 
xxxvi. 32), we may confidently infer that the second of the sentinel 
powers which act as God’s guards are the darting lightnings.*> We 
may further compare the ‘ flying swords’ of 2 Esdras xv. 41, which 
are aerial phenomena associated with fire and hail ; and the fork-like 
waving thunderbolt which Hadad the weather-god and Marduk 
brandish in their hands as a weapon.® 

As strongly confirmatory of the view here advanced I would 
direct attention to the pair of symbolic figures which the Assyrians 
were accustomed to set as protecting guardians at each side of the 
gate of the King’s palace. These are called in the inscriptions sheds 
and lamassi. The shedi or genii were the winged bulls, which, as 
symbolising power in motion have been identified with the Cherubim 
as embodiments of the winds. The meaning of the lamassi is not so 


obvious ; but when we learn that this word is very probably derived 
from lamas, which means flame, and that lamas-su, the name of an 
Assyrian asterism, means ‘the flaming one,’ being explained on the 
tablet where it occurs as ‘ the burning-fire of the Goddess Bahu,’ *’ 
we seem justified in concluding that these guardian lamassi were 
‘the burning ones,’ and so an exact equivalent both in name and 


55 So Thureau-Dangin ; Kalisch; R. 8. Poole and others. The Book of Jubilees, 
(ab. 100 3.c.), amongst other elemental spirits mentions angels of the lightning 
(ii. 2, p. 18, ed. Charles). Chashmalim, electric or amber angels, were the fourth order 
(Maimonides, Yad Haz, ch. ii). 

56° The three-forked tongue (lingua trisulca) commonly attributed to the serpent 
by the classical writers seems to have been borrowed from the old representation of 
the lightning as a sheaf of three-pointed arrows; ‘the three-bolted thunder’ of 
Milton, Paradise Lost, vi. 764; e.g. trisulewm fulmen—Varro; trisulewm telwm 
Jovis—Ovid. Thus the flying eagle, carrying the trifid thunderbolt in its talons as a 
symbol of the lightning, is a counterpart of the winged Seraph of the. Hebrews. See 
D’Alviella, Migration of Symbols, pp. 97-99; Bochart, i. 25. Similarly in North 
American mythology the serpent as lightning is frequently associated with birds as 
winds.—Brinton, Myths of the New World, p. 141. Sylvester, with more reason 
probably than he knew, represents the guilty pair as driven out of Eden by— 

A Seraphim that bore 
A warning sword, whose body shined bright 
Like flaming comet in the midst of night. 
Divine Weekes and Workes, 1621, p. 199. 

% See R. Brown, Prim. Constellations, ii. 82; Spencer, De Legibus Heb. ii. 358 ; 
Lenormant, Beginnings of History, identifying lahat, the flame of the revolving 
sword, Gen. iii. 24, with littw (lihittu), the lightning weapon of Marduk (p. 143). 
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function of the piercing and circling flame which protected the entrance” 
of Paradise.** Both alike we may identify in their ground idea with 
the fiery and serpentine embodiment of the lightning, to which Isaiah 
gave the name of Seraphim.*° 

When we add that bronze serpents used to be erected at the 
portals of Babylonian temples as guardians, and that Nebuchadnezzar 
the Second, speaking of the gates of Babylon, says, ‘ strong bulls 
of bronze [i.e. Cherubim] and powerful snakes standing upright 
[t.e. Seraphim] I set at their threshold,’ © nothing seems wanting to 


complete the proof. 
A. SmyTHE PALMER. 


58 Compare Esarhaddon’s account of his colossi: ‘ Right and left of the doorways 
I caused shedi and lamassi to be setup; they are placed there to repulse the wicked ’— 
Revue.de V Hist. des Religions, i. 48;:Perrot-Chipiez, Hist. of Art in Chaldaa, 
266 note. 

5° I might have mentioned above (note 21) that with the Aztecs the glittering 


“lightning was their fire god covered with gleaming feathers like unto wings (Brinton, 


p- 169), and that Schwartz (Ursprung der Mythologie) has shown how frequently the 


-electric discharge was assimilated to.a deadly darting serpent, the reptile which, 


according to Porphyry, ‘ was held to be of a fiery nature and of incredible celerity ’ 
(Cory, Anct. Fragments, p. 22). The Chipeway Michabo as lord of the lightning 
brandishes a rattlesnake, ‘the snake with feathers which moves in the waters’ of 


‘the:sky (Brinton, 201, 141), when God ‘divides the night with flying flame’ 


(Tennyson). 
® Sayce, Religions of Ancient Egypt and Babylonia, p. 471; Trumbull, The 


“Threshold Covenant, pp. 110, 234; Ball, Light from the East, p. 31. 
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THE ATTITUDE OF CANADA 


THE prevailing note in the relations between the various self-governing 
parts of the British Empire seems just now to be one of exuberant 
good feeling. So much magnanimity is there that one sometimes 
hears Englishmen talk with complacency of the time when, by the 
shifting of population, Ottawa and not London may have become the 
capital of the Empire and the Mother Country the dependency almost 
of her present dependencies. Prussia has been absorbed into Germany ; 
why should not England lose herself in a larger state? A Canadian 
is almost astounded when he picks up The Times to see how much 
space is given to the affairs of his country. If he is old enough to 
remember that, twenty-five years ago, he felt something like a glow 
of pride when he found in a copy of The Times a single paragraph 
relating to Canada, he will not fail to be impressed by the 
change. Yet it may puzzle him. It is probably true that four- 
fifths of the people of Canada do not understand the present attitude 
of Great Britain towards them. They are not conscious of any 
considerable change in outlook. They have always believed in their 
own country. They have always valued the tie with Great Britain, 
and they are content to go along in the old way with the difference 
only of a somewhat stronger national feeling as Canadians. On the 
other hand, most Englishmen have changed their point of view. One 
is obliged at times almost to rub one’s eyes. The old note that the 
Colonies may go when they like, and good luck to them, is changing 
not merely to a desire to retain them, but to a nervous dread lest 
they may go and thus bring about Britain’s ruin. The Englishman 
has been wondering whether, since there is no immortality on earth 
for the individual, so also may there be none for any state, and he is 
haunted by the fear that the days are numbered of Britain, the oldest 
of the present great monarchies of Europe. 

It is striking to see with what humility of spirit the Englishman 
is trying to meet a new situation. Of late years he has been told so 
often that in facing new conditions he is unadaptive and arrogant 
that now he distrusts himself. The national character has hardly 
changed—national character does not change in a generation. The 
Englishman still believes that his is the highest type of civilisation 
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in the world, and I rather think he is right. But the more thoughtful 
are deeply anxious to be conciliatory and to understand the point 
of view of other nationalities within the Empire. They are frank 
in admitting past mistakes and failures. In their present theory of 
Empire they put the Canadians, for instance, and themselves on a 
perfectly equal footing. When one remembers that the Briton alone 
has been carrying the heavy load of the army and navy, adequate 
to defend this Empire, it is not his arrogance but his modesty and 
humility that are noteworthy. 

It is towards Canada that he is most wistful. Rightly or wrongly. 
many Englishmen have come to think that the well-being of England 
is bound up with Canada, and that the great Dominion will soon be 
the heart of the Empire. Their own population may begin to decline ; 
and they picture an aggressive Germany outnumbering Great Britain 
two to one. In gloomy moments they remember what Holland, 
another maritime state with only a small home territory, once was, 
and what she now is, and then they see that the tie with Canada 
will save the situation. Here is a vast and almost unpeopled land 
with amazing possibilities. Let but Canada and Great Britain unite 
their resources and the future is no longer gloomy but steadily 
brighter as Canada fills up. Germany, instead of outnumbering, will 
soon be outnumbered by this mighty combination, and Britain will be 
sure to remain one of the leading states of the world. Mr. Chamberlain 
has even dreamed of a union between Great Britain, Canada, and 
other states from which should be evolved ‘a new government with 
large powers of taxation and legislation over countries separated by 
thousands of miles of sea.’ Lord Milner, while less exuberant, thinks 
that an organic union to form a single body politic is possible for the 
British Empire. It is true that when details are required he becomes 
vague. But the desire for such close union is real. Were it seen to 
be finally impossible many a Briton would despair of his country. 
A recent writer, Mr. Bernard Holland, reflects a common opinion : 
‘If the Empire should dissolve, England would doubtless decay and 
decline, exhausted by the effort of creating so many new states and 
now impelled by her economic condition to become again a self- 
contained and self-supporting country.’ ?! 

Perhaps this attitude of mind shows too much self-distrust, a 
quality we do not readily associate with the Englishman. Bereft 
of colonies and dependencies Great Britain would still have a larger 
population than France or Italy. But extreme militarism, the legacy 
to Europe of the Franco-German War, has become a nightmare. 
The flight of time has failed to mitigate it, and now Britain is startled 
at the increasing menace which this may be to her own safety. As 
long as the war-spirit limited itself chiefly to huge military armaments 
she felt reasonably secure with the sea as her frontier. But when 

' Imperium et Libertas, p. 265. 
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Germany, already controlling a vast army, evolved plans for a huge 
navy too, Britain’s alarm lest this navy might be used to land the 
army on her shores has grown, until now, with many, it has reached 
the point of panic. Looking round to strengthen herself she’ sees 
that she needs the daughter-nations and clings to them with a fervour 
almost pathetic. 

And al] the time the daughter-nations hardly understand the 
need of the mother-land. Canada at least feels herself menaced by 
no new dangers, and, living possibly in a fool’s paradise, has no 
paroxysm of nerves. It has always been hopeless for her to think 
of armed strife with her only neighbour, for this neighbour could put’ 
a dozen men into the field to her one. From Europe, rightly or 
wrongly, she fears nothing, since, in case of such aggression, Canada 
would inevitably be backed by the United States. 

It. is a defect of Canadian newspapers that they are apt to be 
provincial in character, and give most of their space to the discussion 
of local issues. It thus happens that Canadians get little information 
about Europe. I doubtif there are two dozen people in Canada who 
read the daily Times. More of course read some less exhaustive 
English newspaper ; but, after all, these, too, are only the few. The 
great bulk of the people of Canada learn the news of Great Britain’ 
only through the medium of Canadian newspapers. In former 
times these published the full, though of course biassed, cables which 
went to the press of the United States. But now the Canadian press 
has a cable service of its own, and it is proving a doubtful blessing. 
Instead of the former copious cables we have now usually only a few” 
paragraphs from the Old World. The tables are completely turned. 
England is growing less ignorant of Canada than is Canada of England. 

The Canadians are becoming indeed a people quite different from 
the English. The saying of Horace, now trite enough, calum non 
animum mutant, qui trans mare currunt, is, in this relation, profoundly 
untrue. The European, transplanted to America, becomes, in some 
ways, a changed being. No doubt the extreme views of Buckle are 
out of date, that man’s thought and actions represent simply the’ 
mechanical result of the physical forces about him. But we hardly 
need to be reminded nowadays that environment counts for something. 
The man who passes from Great Britain to Canada passes into a totally 
new world. Change of climate accounts for much, change of con~- 
ditions for even more. In the Jand which he leaves there has been 
time to evolve definite social types and to unite them, with some: 
precision, into one organism. English society is a unit. The Court 
circle, the public schools, the Universities, the clubs and drawing- 
rooms of London, the country houses scattered all over the land, 
unite to form one composite whole. In spite of concessions which 
rank now makes to wealth, this society is nicely graded. A hostess 
well understands who is to be asked to dinner and who only to luncheon 
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or to tea. The clubs make their distinctions sharply, and schools for 
the gentry draw the line at the children of a retail tradesman, though 
they have no objection to those of his book-keeper. 

It would be untrue to say that, because Canada is democratic, 
she has no social distinctions. It happened not so very long ago that 
a gentleman, otherwise entirely eligible, was blackballed at a Toronto 
club because he was in some way connected with trade. Many of the 
‘ old families ’ hold aloof from the nouveaux riches. But the lines are 
not drawn as they are drawnin England. In Canada social distinctions 
and birth count for much Jess, the individual for much more. There: 
is no unity in Canadian society ; there is no well-entrenched social 
caste favoured for its continuance by laws, such as that of primo- 
geniture ; there is no social capital or court to determine standards. 
Montreal and Toronto, more than three hundred miles apart, know 
little of each other’s social life; a social magnate in one place will 
be almost unknown in the other. Positions are made rapidly. In 
twenty, or even ten, years a man may rise from wealth to great afflu- 
ence. He may still remain socially obscure ; but, on the other hand, 
if he or his wife possesses the required qualities he may pass readily 
into something like social leadership. It all depends on the individual. 
There is no gradation of rank well recognised by public opinion, and 
itself the outcome of a Jong social growth. 

Thus a profound initia] difference exists between the outlook of 
the Canadian and that of the Englishman upon the society of which 
he forms a part. To the Englishman the Canadian seems often raw 
and crude, as perhaps he is. But it is as likely as not to be the crude- 
ness of a strength conscious of itself and indifferent to other standards. 
No doubt the Canadian too feels the respect for high rank, the awe 
in the presence of royalty, so characteristic of the homeland ; like 
Thackeray, he would be proud to be seen walking down the street’ 
arm-in-arm with a duke. But at heart the Canadian is, ceremonially, 
at least, a republican. He thinks monarchy a cheap and efficient: 
form of government, and prefers it to a system that involves the 
prolonged quadrennial convulsion of his great republican neighbour. 
But he knows nothing of courts or of any practical aspects of the 
divinity that hedges about kingship. There is no local magnate in 
his neighbourhood to whom he Jooks up with awe and respect ; he 
himself is probably a landowner, in his own view equal to every other 
landowner. If persons of rank conduct themselves with simple 
dignity he respects them, but he resents sharply any arrogance or lack 
of tact. Any one who presumed, in the slightest degree, upon his 
rank would find himself face to face with a plain-spoken democrat, 
who had no difficulty in calling a spade a spade. I remember that, 
when a scion of a noble house once forgot his manners at a social 

gathering in Canada, he was promptly toasted to his face as ‘ our: 
absent-minded friend.’ 
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There is in truth in Canada, outside of a very limited circle, little 
or nothing of the social discipline that the Englishman accepts as a 
part of his natural atmosphere. The member of an old society knows 
almost instinctively the gradations of dignity from the premier duke 
to the last created baron. If he lives in the academic world he knows 
what profound difference of meaning there is between Oxford and 
Glasgow. He sees Glasgow itself bend the knee to Oxford and accept 
its inferior status as a part of that ordering of society which, if not 

ised as divine, is at least the outcome of a long historical growth. 
No doubt the Canadian, too, is a little awed by the majestic traditions 
of the grey city on the Isis. But it is merely an emotion; these 
traditions are not concrete facts that have weight in his society as 
they have in that of England. The Canadian usually thinks it pro- 
bable that his own universities will fit him or his son better for 
life than any in the Old World, and little or no prestige is gained in 
Canadian society by any brand of school or college. Even Eton and 
Christ Church would have but slight weight in this New World. One 
might draw out in other directions the contrast between the society 
of the two countries. But enough has been said to show that Canada 
has standards of her own ; she is evolving her own type of social life 
and is supremely interested in that and not in any other. She believes 
in herself. A few days ago I greeted a party of friends returning to 
Canada after a prolonged sojourn in England. ‘Thank God, I am 
back again in God's own country,’ one of them said as he alighted 
at the station. I smiled as I remembered that that is precisely what 
many an Englishman would be likely to say on returning home from 
Canada. It is assuredJy not strange that Canada is to the Canadian 
what England is to the Englishman. 

Canada is not becoming Americanised, if this means that she is 
drawing closer politically to the United States. On the contrary, 
just because she has a growing confidence in her own self, she is daily 
growing farther away from any thought of political union with that 
country. She shows indeed an increasing desire to be unlike rather 
than like the United States. As the outcome of a long and unhappy 
evolution the United States has to-day an embittered racial quarrel 
which, if combined with lack of confidence in the courts of justice, 
leads to dreadful scenes of mob violence. Such spectacles Canada 
has never witnessed, and they fill the minds of her people with horror. 
The scandal-mongering American press, that most inadequate exponent 
of the life of a people truly great, finds, happily, few imitators in 
Canada. The traditions of society in the United States are not 
understood or regarded in Canada; the new citizen of the West is 
respected as much or as little as the Boston Brahmin ; it all depends 
on himself. Above all is Canada convinced that the machinery of 
government in the United States, its rigid conservatism and the 
impossibility of organic change, are inadequate to modern needs. 
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A Canadian cannot readily grasp a situation in which the man respon- 
sible for carrying on the Government can be at issue with the legislative 
body, as Mr. Roosevelt has been recently. In this he is at one with 
his English fellow-citizen. Both are accustomed to the sway of a 
Prime Minister, himself the creation of the House of Commons, and 
working always in harmony with it. The development in Britain’s 
political methods during the nineteenth century has been thoroughly 
assimilated by the daughter-state, and here they stand whole-heartedly 
together. From the older ox the younger has learned to plough. 

It is indeed probably beyond question that Great Britain and 
Canada are now more substantially one in outlook than at any previous 
period in their history. Their people are familiar with the same 
types of political machinery, they enjoy identical liberties. If Canada 
has had grievances in the past, the impression of the average man 
is that they have been removed, and that all is now smooth sailing. 
One is hardly prepared for a complaint from Canada that she has 
suffered, and is still suffering, at the hands of a jealous stepmother, 
and that there is a good deal yet to do in order to be rid of irksome 
leading-strings. Yeta book which appeared last year by an eminent 
and learned Canadian lawyer rings from end to end with the thought 
that Canada has nearly always been badly treated, or that she would 
have been badly treated but for her own strenuous and successful re- 
sistance, and that she is not yet a free state.? With great skill and 
ingenuity the author works up an elaborate case against Great Britain, 
She has checked Canada unduly in the past; she is checking her 
unduly still, and resisting her assertion of the privileges of the grown-up. 
Canada has a long list of grievances. Mr. Ewart has read widely, not, 
one fears, so much to see his subject as a whole, but to make points 
against Great Britain. Yet his bark is worse than his bite. Beginning 
with denunciation he ends, like a Hebrew prophet, with benediction. 
After all, the two countries are now getting on very well together, 
he admits, and he wishes them always to stand side by side. 

None the less is his list of Canada’s supposed grievances worth 
examination. The first one is that to-day, by Great Britain’s fault, 
Canada has the nondescript title of ‘Dominion’ instead of being a 
kingdom. When Canada was federated Sir John Macdonald 
intended that the new state should be called the ‘Kingdom of 
Canada.’ By this title he wished to assert Canada’s equality of 
status with the mother-land. She was to be an auxiliary kingdom, 
and, starting with a title of equality, as her population grew, Canada, 
without further organic change, would take naturally the position 
among the various states of the Empire to which her importance 
entitled her at each phase of development. It is easy to say that to 
call Canada a Kingdom would have made no real difference. But 


2 The Kingdom of Canada and other Essays, by John 8S. Ewart, K.C. Toronto: 
Morang & Co., 1908. 
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perhaps it is as shallow to make too little of names as it is to make 
too much. Two centuries ago Prussia was extremely anxious for 
the status of a kingdom. When her ruler gained his point he took 
equal rank with Louis the Fourteenth and other kings of his time, 
and the subsequent history of Prussia has not shown that this accession 
of dignity in title was unimportant. But Canada was not allowed 
to become a kingdom because a nervous British minister feared to 
irritate the Republicans of the United States by setting up a new 
monarchy on their border ; and so at his demand the proposed kingdom 
became the ‘Dominion.’ Certainly this minister at least must have 
thought that names were important, and now we have a note of 
indignant regret that Sir John Macdonald’s’ idea was not carried 
out. 

Mr. Ewart would still change ‘ Dominion’ to ‘ Kingdom,’ and thus 
assert Canada’s political equality with Great Britain. He would 
have Canada definitely renounce the idea that the Imperial Parliament 
has any jurisdiction over her. He wishes Great Britain and Canada 
to stand together in a free union of perfectly equal states. He does 
not wish a British Empire, for to him an ‘ Empire ’ means the domi- 
nance of one central state over inferior states. Yet he is no Republi- 
can. King Edward would still be Sovereign of Canada; indeed, 
the King, and the King alone, would be the permanent tie between 
the two countries. They would work together, without any thought 
that one state had control over the other. Since King Edward 
could not be in two places at once, it would seem as if he must be 
represented in Canada by a viceroy. Mr. Ewart does not say who 
is to appoint the viceroy. Certainly it cannot be the Government of 
Great Britain, which is to have no authority in Canada; and it can 
hardly be the King, who can perform no political acts except through 
the medium of a responsible minister. Is the Parliament of Canada 
then to appoint him? The question is not uninteresting or unim- 
portant, but here we need not discuss it further. 

It may be that, in regard to this title of Kingdom, Canada has a 
grievance, though it is not a grievance very widely known or felt. 
Of course it is interesting to find that forty-three years ago a British 
minister, with a stroke of his pen, changed Canada from a proposed 
kingdom to a ‘ Dominion,’ in spite of the emphatic wishes of those 
who created the new federation. But for our present relations the 
question is whether Britain would do this now. Assuredly she would 
not. Yet Mr. Ewart persists that unreasonable restrictions upon 
Canada still endure, and he draws up a considerable list of disabilities 
from which she suffers. Canada could not hold biennial parliaments ; 
an Act of the British Parliament makes it obligatory for the Canadian 
Parliament to sit annually. Canada could not take a census every 
twelfth year instead of every tenth year. The Maritime Provinces 
of Canada, with their three legislatures, could not take the economical 
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step of uniting under one. Canada has no power to change her own, 
capital, or even the quorum in her House of Commons, should she 
so desire. She has not complete control over such matters as coinage, 
copyright, and shipping, even that engaged in her own coasting trade. 
The powers of Canada’s Parliament, like those of a State in the Ameri- 
can Union, are strictly confined to her own actual territory. Even 
there she is not supreme, for the British Parliament has sovereign 
jurisdiction in Canada, as everywhere else in the Empire; all of 
Canada’s legislation is null and void that conflicts with that of the 
United Kingdom; on any Canadian measures the United Kingdom 
still has the power of disallowance, and an Imperial Act can at any 
time override a Canadian Act. If Britain declares war on any state, 
Canada is at war too, though her Government may disapprove of 
the declaration. In short, Burke’s pictures of Britain ‘as from the 
throne of Heaven she superintends all the several inferior legislatures,’ 
is still true, Mr. Ewart seems to think, of her relations with Canada. 

It looks as if Canada were cribbed, cabined, and confined. But 
Mr. Ewart is too good a constitutional lawyer not to know that Canada 
really can do what she likes within the limits of the law of nations. 
It is true that the Constitution of Canada was created and might 
be revoked by an Act of the Imperial Parliament. But it will never 
be revoked, and any amendments that Canada desires she can have. 
Such amendments are made with great ease. If the United States 
wishes to amend its Constitution it must go through an elaborate 
process of submitting the proposal to the vote of each of the States— 
a process so difficult that less than twenty amendments have been 
made in 120 years. Canada has merely to express by vote in Par- 
liament what amendments she desires and almost automatically the 
British Parliament passes the necessary Bill. No doubt Canada’s 
amour propre would be saved if her own enactment were alone necessary. 
But this might be even too easy ; it is, in practice, not a bad thing 
that two parliaments must be consulted before a final step is taken. 
The method may be a little belated, but it springs out of the relation 
between parent and child. Be the forms what they may, the fact 
remains that Canada controls her own destiny. It is no reproach 
that forty years ago Great Britain did not let Canada do all that 
she wished. It is hardly a reproach to a parent that he restrained 
his son in youth. The restraints may or may not have been wise. 
What is important is that the youth’s manhood should be fully 
recognised when he reaches that stage. 

In the end the people of Canada have always had their way, and 
this will continue to be the case. That their own way will lead to 
separation from Britain I do not believe; that it will lead to closer 
organic union with Britain I do not believe either. Canada will 
steadily become more independent in her outlook, more determined 
to retain and develop control of her own affairs, more ambitious to 
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rank among the nations of the earth. She can surrender none of 
her authority to any political body not controlled by her own people. 
It is not likely that any central Parliament for the British people 
would be efficient. Rapid and complete adjustment to local con- 
ditions is one of the secrets of political as well as business efficiency. 
It is hard to see how any one can imagine that the welfare of Canada 
would be promoted by organic union with other states which would 
leave her in any respect less free than she now is to make this rapid 
adjustment. 

One may well doubt whether organic union even between Canada 
and the United States with their contiguous territory would make for 
good government on the North American continent. I heard a 
wise statesman say recently that because the centralisation at Washing- 
ton is already so vast, it would probably be in the interest of the 
United States, did Canada not already exist, that she should be brought 
into being. A whole continent could not be well governed in one state. 
If this is true of North America, how much truer is it likely to be of 
the widely-scattered regions that now make up the British Empire ! 
A common public opinion over such an area would be impossible; 
and to what are we to trust for the control of an organic union if it 
is not public opinion? Great Britain is nearer geographically to Canada 
than to any other of the larger sections of the British Empire; yet 
in many things there is no public opinion common to the two countries. 
Great Britain does not share Canada’s dread of immigration from 
the East, simply because to her this is no menace. Recently, when 
Canada, from the Atlantic to the Pacific, was profoundly stirred 
over the Alaska Boundary question, Great Britain was apathetic 
or in sympathy with the opinion that Canada was combating. There 
is a similar apathy in Canada now regarding Britain’s alarm over 
the designs of Germany. Imagination is not strong enough for 
countries so widely separated, and with problems so different, to 
feel acutely the more immediate issues of each other. 

Present-day exponents of Imperial theories are a little apt not 
to have viewed the problems in the light of the long past in which 
they have developed. The two supreme questions of Empire which 
are new and pressing with each political change are also very old—how 
shall burdens be divided equally, and how shall there be equality in 
control among those who bear the burdens? Adam Smith wrestled 
with these problems when the British Colonies in America first took 
up arms, and found no solution that could be adjusted to facts. Sub- 
sequent thinkers have fared no better. The problems are in truth 
intellectually insoluble ; the uncontrollable logic of facts, the conclu- 
sions of which may not be by us foreseen, will alone determine them. 

Assuredly they will not be solved by the pressure of the exigencies 
of Europe alone. For some reason a great continent has chosen to 
turn itself into an armed camp, with its various political units ready 
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at a moment’s notice to spring at each other’s throats. So stupendous 
is this array of power that it fills the rest of the world with awe, if 
not with admiration. Great Britain shares the dangers which Europe 
chooses to impose upon itself. Her burden is abnormal, artificial, 
one may hope transient. Must the scale of the individual British 
citizen’s responsibility all over the world be adjusted to the exacting 
standard of Europe alone? Yes, if altruism prevailed in politics, 
and if the minds of the multitude could be swayed by a discerning 
few possessing world-wide vision. But the citizen of Canada, plain, 
unléttered, unimaginative, is not thinking of the situation in Europe. 
He does not listen expectant to hear whether the German Emperor, 
in an after-dinner speech, is a little more or a little less optimistic 
about the continuance of peace. What he is thinking of is the resources 
to build his own house, to construct the school-house, the highways, 
the railways that a new country urgently needs. Even a small 
tax-bill vexes his thrifty soul, for he has not yet been trained to bear 
heavy burdens of this kind, and he will be slow to learn the lesson. 
To talk of this man accepting, or remotely approximating to, the 
standards of Europe in regard to military equipment is absurd. The 
old questions are as insoluble as ever. The burden cannot be divided 
equally, and without equality of burden there can be no unity of 
control. 

What then can be done? Must the great states of the Empire 
drift apart with the prospect of each becoming a separate nation with 
no relation to the others? God forbid! There are times when one 
grasps at the thought of an Imperial Zollverein as containing the 
solution of the whole matter. Make it the commercial interest of 
the various parts of the Empire to hold together and permanent union 
is assured. Perhaps! But one pauses before the possible effect 
of such a change upon the future of Britain herself. To see a Canadian 
traveller, returned from England, unpack his trunks is an object- 
lesson ; there are all kinds of fabrics, durable and beautiful, bought 
in England for much less than they would cost in Canada, and it is 
a stupendous commerce in such things that keeps Britain alive. 
To make them even a little dearer may be to destroy a vast trade. 
Assuredly no voice trom over the seas has any right to urge upon 
Britain a comse that may be to her full of danger. Moreover, even 
were such a union possible, it could not be regarded as permanent, 
for each state must be left free to enter and to withdraw at pleasure. 
Nothing will endure that interferes with the national aspirations of 
the various portions of the Empire. 

In regard to burdens, one may only hope for a levelling-down 
in Europe, and, at the same time, for a levelling-up in Canada. While 
Canada must repudiate the military standards of Europe as necessarily 
to be imitated by her, the stern truth cannot be avoided that these 
standards have obtained a footing both in America and in Asia. Just 
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because the world to-day, with its intricate relationships, represents 
something like a unit, both Japan and the United States have had 
to prepare themselves for emergencies not of their own creating. 
If Canada aims, as she does aim, at being a great nation, she cannot 
expect always to be protected by any arm but her own. After all, the 
basis of human well-being lies in each man’s capacity to take care of 
himself. Canada has yet to learn this lesson of true manhood. There 
are signs that she has begun to learn it, and to-day no better promise 
of success lies before an aspirant to political leadership in Canada 
than in a strong appeal to the Canadian conscience on this point. 
But one may hope that at the same time the standard of preparedness 
set by Europe will be lowered. Only one state seems now to bar the 
way to accomplishing this, and perhaps the waste involved in unbridled 
militarism will before long force this state to moderate its ambitions. 
Then for the British Empire a simpler standard of common burdens 
may slowly be evolved, and in time the British and the Canadian 
tax-payer may have an equal share in responsibility. 

At any rate, other parts of the Empire cannot expect much longer 
from Great Britain the admission, so frankly made at the last Colonial 
Conference, that she is fully responsible for their protection. Canada 
has never admitted that she holds it to be her duty to share in whatever 
wars Great Britain may undertake. Each question, she says, will be 
determined as it arises. Would it be unfair were Great Britain to 
say the same thing regarding Canada? When we ask the question, 
what is defensible in theory is seen to be impossible in practice. If 
Canada became involved in war, could Great Britain hold aloof and 
perhaps see the territory of Canada impaired ? Would Canada see 
Germany overwhelm Britain and make no move to help the mother- 
land? The Times recently threatened that, should Australia not 
do more to fill up her waste areas, she could not count upon Britain’s 
defence if some other state undertook the task. Could Great Britain 
then stand by and see Japan or Germany attack Australia? One 
comes back again to the truth that the problems of the Empire are 
just now intellectually insoluble. 

‘An impotent conclusion after saying so much,’ a reader may 
well say. ‘Why write at all only to reach it?’ Perhaps in the 
presence of a multitude of theories of Empire it is worth while to see 
for a moment exactly where we are, even though we may not quite 
know whither we are going. We are at the point where Canadian 
national feeling is already strong and growing stronger, and it must 
have free play. But it is in no sense hostile to Great Britain. The 
mischief of a book such as Mr. Ewart’s is that it may tend to foster 
alienation ; if people are told with great skill and persistence that they 
have grievances they are not unlikely to believe it. To say that 
Britain’s handliag of Canadian questions has been ideally wise would 
be absurd. She has made blunders, and her last—the tactless dealing 
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with the Alaska Boundary dispute—caused a resentment in Canada 
that is not yet understood in London. But this is not what Canada 
chooses to think of chiefly. She is not nursing grievances. She 
prefers to think of the sacrifices Britain made to win and hold Canada 
and of the generosity with which this splendid heritage has now been 
handed over freely to the Canadian people. ‘As the legal ties are 
slackened, the moral ties are tightened,’ said Lord Thring, and this 
is eminently true of the development of political thought in Canada 
to-day. She is ceasing to be a dependent, but she is more than an ally. 
Alliances are determined by self-interest. Not in any spirit of self- 
interest, but in obedience to the dictates of nature and education 
is Canada, the daughter-state, resolved to remain linked with the 
mother-land. 
Grorce M. Wrone. 
University of Toronto. 
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THE MISSING ESSENTIALS IN ECONOMIC 
SCIENCE 


CONCLUDING ARTICLE‘ 


I 


In the preceding article I analysed the theory of value which, formu- 
lated by the ‘ bourgeois’ economists (as the Socialists are pleased to 
call them) and invested by Mill with its classical or accepted form, was 
adopted by Marx, and, being pushed by him to its strictly logical 
conclusion, was turned by him into the basis of attack on the entire 
social system which Mill regarded as being for the present the only 


system practicable. 

According to this theory of value, common to Mill and Marx, com- 
modities of different kinds exchange with one another (apart from some 
few exceptions) in proportion to the amount of ordinary labour 
embodied in them ; and in the preceding article it was shown that, while 
labour in very simple states of society is really the sole factor by which 
the value of commodities is determined, it is not the sole or even the 
most important factor in society as it exists to-day. In very simple 
states of society labour alone determined values, because in such states 
of society labour alone produced commodities. It is not the sole factor 
by which values are determined to-day because it is not the sole agency 
by which commodities are produced to-day. The distinctive feature 
of industry in the modern world is the fact that, in addition to the 
muscular power by which matter is moved under the mental direction 
of the men by whom the muscular power is exerted, there comes syste- 
matically into play the mental direction of other men, by whose 
knowledge, by whose judgment, and by whose constructive ideas the 
minds and the muscular exertions of the labouring majority are 
guided, and the labouring units organised into complex productive 
groups. It is only through the operation of these guiding minds that 
the amount of commodities corresponding to a given amount of 


' The series concluded by this article commenced in the March number, and 
was continued in May and August. 
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muscular exertion is raised above a certain minimum ; and in propor-’ 
tion to the efficiency of the minds by which the productive groups are 
directed these groups have more commodities to offer to one another ; 
or, in other words, the wealth of the entire community is increased. 
Thus that share of the value of a given total of products which is taken 
by the employer as his profit is not, as Mill says, and as Marx says, 
due to the fact ‘that labour produces more than is necessary for its 
own support.’ It is due to the fact that the labour of average men, 
when directed by a man whose mind is above the average, produces 
indefinitely more than it would produce were it operating solely under 
the direction of the minds of the labourers themselves. Profits repre- 
sent something added to the products of labour, not something taken 
away from them. 

I need not repeat myself here by elaborating this proposition 
farther. What I am about to do now is to turn to another issue, 
which was definitely raised by Mill, and with regard to which most 
Socialists either explicitly or implicitly follow him. 

As will have been seen in a passage quoted from in the preceding 
article, Mill insists that, under conditions such as those which prevail at 
present, ‘the question of value is fundamental.’ But this question, 
he says, is fundamental only under such conditions, and these con- 
ditions are artificial. It would be possible so to alter them that the 
question of value would disappear. Competition and individualism, 
he argues, might be transformed into Socialism or Communism ; and 
in whatever way commodities were then produced, they would no 
longer} be¥ distributed by means of exchange or sale. Everybody 
would either help himself out of a common store, or be awarded so 
much or so little out of a common store by the State. There would 
no longer be any balancing of one set of products against another on 
the part of the men by whom the different products were produced ; 
and the problem of value, he continues, and all the practical difficulties 
arising from it would, under such circumstances, die a natural death. 
Such, is the contention with which Mill opens the Third Book of his 
Principles of Political Economy—the Book in which he discusses value 
under the conditions which prevail at present. It is this statement 
that I here propose to examine ; and there will be little difficulty in 
showing that, with' one unimportant exception, it is in all its details 
altogether fallacious ; and that, in whatever way ‘ social arrangements ” 
were altered, the problem of valae would remain a ‘ fundamental ’ 
problem still. 


II 


I have spoken of an exception. Let me deal with that exception 
first. There is one condition of society—it is a possible one, and 
examples of it survive—under which the problem of value is actually 
non-existent, and the truth of Mill’s statement is so far vindicated. 
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I refer to conditions under which, in remote districts, isolated families, 
living under the same roof, produce the whole, or practically the whole, 
of the things which they consume and use. Families whose mode of life 
closely approximated to this existed till lately in some of the Scottish 
islands. Thus a family in the Island of Tyree would produce not only 
its own food, clothing and fuel, but even its own pottery ; and, apart 
from the few articles of cutlery and other implements of iron used by it, 
it lived from one year to another without purchasing anything. 

But where families live thus, none of the comforts, conveniences, 
luxuries, or means of knowledge, which Socialists declare ought to be 
possessed by everybody, are possessed by anybody. In order that the 
kinds of wealth which Socialism aims at redistributing may come into 
existence at all, this system of production by self-sufficing family 
groups must be broken up, and productive effort divided. One set of 
workers must produce one set of commodities, and another set must 
produce another; and as soon as this happens, production and con- 
sumption are separated in the sense that, though each producer may 
consume a little of his own produce, most of what he consumes is the 
produce of other people. Hence most of what he produces himself 
must by some means or other be taken from him and distributed 
somehow or other for consumption amongst other people; and a 
certain assortment of things which other people produce must some- 
how or other be introduced into his own home. 

Now, whenever a condition of this kind prevails there is necessarily 
an exchange of products, no matter how effected; and when Mill 
declares that it is possible to eliminate from this process of exchange 
the element of economic value, and to conduct it on other principles, 
what he is saying resolves itself virtually into this. The exchange in 
question may effect itself in two ways—either by a direct bargaining 
amongst the various producers themselves, in which case the amount 
of clothing which A. gives to B. determines the amount of food which 
B. gives to A.; or by the handing over of his products on the part of 
each producer to the State, which will then distribute them amongst 
A., B., and the rest, not according to the amounts which each of them 
may happen to have produced, but according to what, on some totally 
different principle, it is held that each requires. Thus if, out of the 
various bread-makers—B1, B2, and B3—B2 and B3 produce more 
loaves than B1 ; and if, out of the various coat-makers—Al, A2, and 
A3—A2 and A3.produce more coats than Al, there will be awarded to 
Bl as many coats, and to Al as many loaves as are awarded to their 
fellow-workers, whose output may be indefinitely greater. A society 
embodying an arrangement of this latter kind, even if not practically 
workable, is at least theoretically possible; and what Mill means is 
that, in such a society, were it established, the question of economic 
value would have no practical meaning; for value is an equivalence of 
products as measured by the operations of the producers, whilst the 
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only equivalence in this case would be determined by the requirements 
of the consumers. 

Now what I am about to point out here is this—that even if we 
assume the existence of a society of the kind contemplated, and even if 
we admit that in such a society the laws of value would be inoperative, 
they would be inoperative only in the sense that they were artificially 
neglected ; and the consequences of this neglect would give rise to as 
many difficulties, and to difficulties of the same kind, as now arise from 
the observance of them. 

The reader will recollect that the analysis of Mill and Marx, 
according to which the value of commodities, under a system of free 
exchange, is determined by the amount of ordinary labour embodied 
in them, has been here admitted to be true as applied to those societies 
in which ordinary labourers are practically the sole producing class, 
and in which no class has been evolved of specially gifted persons, 
directing the labourers but separate from them. Let us begin, then, 
with supposing the establishment of a Socialistic community in which 
the two main assumptions of all modern Socialists are realised—the 
first of these being that the general supply of commodities and public 
conveniences requires a division of the population into various industrial 
groups ; and the second being that labour is the sole productive force 
on the exercise of which this supply depends. Under such conditions 
labour will still require materials on which to exert itself, and tools or 
implements similar to those which would be in use otherwise. All 
these, however, would be the property, not of individuals but of the 
State, in accordance with the formula enunciated on every Socialistic 
platform ; and the State—a body with no personal interests of its own— 
would take all the products as fast as the citizens made them, and for 
purposes of consumption would so dole them out that the portions 
received by all should be equal. Most Socialists, no doubt, admit that 
an absolute equality in distribution, though the goal at which 
Socialism aims, is not in their view practicable ; but, since the more 
nearly it is reached the more completely is the ideal of Socialism 
realised, we may, in forming a picture of what a Socialistic State would 
be, suppose, for the sake of simplicity, that the equality of distribution 
is complete, and that all the citizens are for the moment satisfied, and 
have reached a condition of perfect economic equilibrium. 

Such being the case, then, our society will present the following 
features. It will, as has just been said, consist of a number of groups, 
each of which produces some one class of commodity. It will be 
enough for us to suppose that these groups are five in number, each 
producing some commodity required and consumed by all. One 
group produces bread, another butter, another coats, another coal, 
and another oil for lamps; and since we are supposing the conditions 
with which we start to be altogether satisfactory, we must sup- 
pose that the articles of consumption are produced and supplied in 
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quantities which suffice, not only to keep the consumers alive, but also 
to satisfy their demands for pleasure, ease, and luxury. Each man has 
two loaves daily, whereas he could live on one, and two pats of butter, 
whereas he could live without any. In addition to his suit of working 
clothes, which alone is really necessary, he has year by year two others 
which adorn him in his hours of leisure. He gets coal enough, not 
only for the necessary fire in his kitchen, but for one, whenever he 
wishes for it, in his sitting-room and his bedroom also; and he has 
oil enough for three lamps to light him when the sun has set, whereas, 
so far as the necessities of his nature are concerned, he might just as 
well go to bed and snore till the following morning. Further, these 
daily or yearly rations are, from the very nature of our supposition, 
not secured by each man for himself by the precarious process of 
bargaining with his fellow-citizens, but are assured to him by the 
State—for this is the essence of complete Socialism. The State 
collects all commodities as fast as ever they are made; and either 
delivers, by means of its own carriers, a given quantity of each at the 
door of each citizen, or issues to him a demand-note of some kind, in 
return for which the State officials will give him a similar quantity 
according to his own convenience. 

In the latter case, it is true, a form of purchase would be gone 
through ; but there would be no balancing, on the part of any one pur- 
chaser, of the quantity of goods which he claimed to have produced 
himself with the quantity of other goods produced by other men, 
which he demanded as an equivalent to his own. The basis of ex- 
change would be authority, not value. This at least is what Mill 
means, when he declares that individualism and competition in 
production need only be superseded by authority distributing in the 
interests of all, and the problem of value would no longer exist. It is, 
however, only necessary to look under the surface, in order to see 
that it would be the vital problem still. 

For on what would the state of equilibrium—of equal economic 
comfort—depend ? It would depend on the fact that each of the five 
productive groups always maintained unaltered the precise pro- 
ductive efficiency which we suppose it to be exhibiting at the ideal 
period with which we start. If each group consists of a thousand 
men, and if each man for the three comfortable fires which we suppose 
him at starting to enjoy in his own house requires a supply of twelve 
tons of coal a year, it is obviously necessary that the thousand who 
produce the coal shall hew and bring to the surface sixty thousand 
tons annually. If each man, in addition to one suit of working clothes, 
is yearly to have two other suits to adorn him in his hours of leisure, 
and enhance his attractiveness in the eyes of the other sex, it is obvious 
that the thousand men whose business it is to make clothes shall 
produce in the course of the year fifteen thousand suits. And the 
same reasoning applies to all the other commodities. It has been 
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possible for the State to establish a certain scheme of distribution, 
only because it has for its datum a certain equilibrium in production ; 
and if there were any decline in the products of any one of the pro- 
ductive groups, the State would be powerless to prevent this change 
from reflecting itself in the equalised incomes of the whole mass of its. 
citizens. 

Let us suppose, for example, that of the men who produced the 
coal one half refused to maintain the original rate of production, 
and contented themselves with doing two-thirds of what they had 
done before. In that case the yearly output of coal would sink from 
sixty thousand to forty thousand tons. Under such conditions, let 
the State do what it would, it would have in the course of the year 
only forty thousand tons to distribute ; and if the distribution con- 
tinued still to be equal, the inevitable result for each citizen would be 
that, instead of having coal enough for three fires, he would only have 
enough for two. In every dwelling there would be one hearth ex- 
tinguished. Or again, let us take the group which produced the 
clothes, and suppose that all the original cutters died, and were: 
succeeded by a generation of greatly inferior skill, the result being 
that each garment when sewn together required a week for alterations 
before it would fit the wearer, and that only ten thousand suits were 
now producible within the year instead of fifteen thousand as formerly. 
This would mean that each one of the citizens would now have only 
two suits a year instead of three. In short, if any one of the five 
productive groups ceased to maintain its original maximum of pro- 
ductivity, every one of the four other groups would suffer. ‘ We all,” 
these four groups would jointly say to the fifth group, ‘ are continuing 
to provide you with as much as we did originally. You are 
defrauding us by reducing the quantity of what you give us in return. 
We are giving you as much superfluous butter as ever, or as much oil 
for those lamps which you burn only as luxuries ; and you refuse to 
supply us with our accustomed fires in our bedrooms, or those cool 
third suits of clothes—the delight of our summer holidays. Such 
is the situation. What is to be the remedy? It is true that we are 
all Socialists, and can only act through the State; but we are four 
to one, and we must get the State to assist us.’ 

The State, under such circumstances, might do one or other of 
two things. It might, if the producers of coal were the group whose 
efficiency had declined, allow each collier to retain only coal enough 
for one fire, and distribute what was saved amongst the other workers, 
so that each might still have three ; or it might divide the loss amongst 
all the workers equally, so that everybody had as much bread and 
butter as heretofore, but was cut down in the matter of fires from 
three to two. Certain people would be bound to suffer in either case. 
If the former course were adopted the only sufferers would be the 
colliers. If the latter were adopted, all the groups would suffer on 
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account of a decline in efficiency which was entirely confined 
to one. 

Here we have, in everything except the name, the factor of value 
- asserting itself precisely as it does to-day. If matters were so arranged 
that the colliers alone suffered, this would mean, however the inter- 
vention of the Socialistic State might disguise the fact, that the values 
of bread and butter and so forth had fallen as measured by coal, in 
the sense that the same amount of them would exchange for less coal 
than formerly ; or else the value of coal would have fallen as measured 
by bread and butter, in the sense that in order to purchase the same 
amount of food, the colliers would have to sacrifice a larger portion 
of their yearly output, and would so have less left for the warming of 
their own houses. Thus, though in a Socialistic community the problem 
of value might seem to be in abeyance at some particular period 
when the efficiencies of all were in a condition which was accepted 
as a standard of equilibrium, yet as soon as this equilibrium was 
disturbed by the failure of any one group of workers to produce goods 
equivalent in quantity to those produced by each of the other groups, 
this problem would emerge in all its integrity; and either one group 
—in the case now before us, the colliers—would be clamouring to the 
State that the value of its own products should be raised, or each of 
the other groups would be insisting with equal emphasis that the 
value of their own products should not be allowed to fall. 

It is true that in a society in which ordinary manual labour, 
uninfluenced by human activity of any other kind, was really, apart 
from nature, the sole producing agency, it is difficult to imagine that, 
when in all the groups alike production had once reached a certain 
standard of efficiency, it could in any one of the groups become sub- 
stantially less productive except by a conspiracy amongst the members 
to become idler than the members of the other groups ; and the State 
might conceivably cure this disease by coercion. It might whip the 
colliers back into their former state of activity, and the old economic 
equilibrium would in this way be restored. But the problem of value 
would still have been at the bottom of the disturbance; and the 
Socialistic State in quelling it would leave in the body politic as much 
disappointment or indignation against a supposed injustice, as ever 
results to-day from the failure of any ordinary strike. 

So much, then, for the question of value in so far as it relates to 
a condition of things in which labour alone, or the exertions of manual 
workers directing their own muscles, produces commodities, deter- 
mining by its skill and its intensity what quantity of these shall be 
produced in a given time. Let us now bring our conception of a 
Socialistic society into closer accord with the actualities of modern 
life, by supposing that the productivity of labour in one or more of 
the groups is heightened by the presence of some man of unusual 
talent, who by causing the labourers to exert themselves in entirely 
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new ways, enables them, without an expenditure of any greater effort . 
on their own part, to produce as much in six months as they formerly 
did in twelve. We will still start with our original five groups in 
equilibrium, and suppose that such a man brings his talents to bear 
on the labour of the group of coat-makers. This group, if it goes on 
working with the same continuity as before, will now make in the 
year, not fifteen thousand suits of clothes, but thirty thousand. How, 
then, would this change afiect the situation generally? There will 
be enough clothing produced in the course of a year to provide each 
citizen, not with three suits only, but with six; but the output of 
other commodities still remains unchanged. If the State continues 
its practice of equal distribution, the group which produces the clothes 
will receive no more food, fuel, and lamp oil than it did before, but 
the other groups will be receiving a double amount of clothing. This 
is merely another way of saying that the value of a suit of clothes will 
have fallen as measured by other commodities, and the value of other 
commodities will have risen as measured by clothes. Distribution 
is a question of value still, just as much as it would be under a system 
of free exchange ; and if Mill were to maintain that Socialism affected 
the sitwation at all, he could only mean that the factor by which 
values were determined was not the demand of individuals dealing 
directly with one another, but a central authority by which the natural 
demands of some were disregarded in order to satisfy the desires of 
others. Here we have a case which is the converse of that which we 
were considering just now. There we had to do with a decline in the 
productivity of one group of producers, the loss resulting from which, 
were it borne by that group alone, would produce a conflict between 
that group and the State, similar to the conflict which at present takes 
the form of a strike ; and which, if distributed amongst all the groups 
alike, would punish four-fifths of the population for the sluggishness 
or the incapacity of one-fifth. Here we have to do with an increase 
in the productivity of one group, the gain resulting from which, if 
confined to that group alone, would make all the other groups feel 
that the principles of Socialism were being violated ; and which, if it 
were distributed amongst all the groups alike, would mean that four- 
fifths of it were taken away from the authors, and would exasperate 
them with the reflection that, in proportion as they increased their 
production whilst the rest of the community did nothing to increase 
theirs, they would, as the direct result of their own exceptional 
efficiency, get less than the rest of the population, relatively to what 
they produced. 

Such are the features of the situation as at first sight they will 
present themselves to us. It is, however, necessary to examine them 
more carefully. So long as we suppose that labour, or ordinary 
muscular effort, is the sole productive agency, and start, as we did 
at first, with assuming a society in which labour of all kinds has 
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reached its maximum of productivity, the original productivity of 
any one of the groups can be altered only in one or other of two ways— 
either by the labourers in that group becoming less careful or indus- 
trious than they were, or else by some change beyond their own control 
in nature, which rendered their work more difficult. Now if the 
decrease in their productivity were due to their own voluntary conduct, 
the Socialistic State—to repeat what has been said already—could 
presumably solve the difficulty by the application of force ; for able- 
bodied men who had been producing a certain amount of goods year 
by year in the past could presumably be compelled to continue the 
exercise of their known powers. But if, on the other hand, the decrease 
in their productive efficiency were due to some change in nature, which 
was beyond the control of man (a change, let us say, in climate, or in 
the supply of their raw materials), the loss would fall in that case on 
all of the groups equally, whether values were determined by the 
State or by a system of free exchange. The reason of all this is as 
follows. Whenever we suppose, in any accurate sense, that the entire 
wealth of a community is due to the labour of the average able-bodied 
man, we are assuming that, though the labourers may be partitioned 
into various groups, and acquire special dexterities by confining 
themselves to labours of one special kind, yet each man, whatever 
may be the kind of work assigned to him, would be equally capable, after 
a certain period of habituation, of performing any other. Hence, if the 
makers of clothes were to disturb the original situation by deliberately 
refusing to produce as many suits as formerly, the case of the State or of 
the rest of the population against them would rest on the argument 
that they were refusing to do, and were only being asked to do, what 
would be done by any group of other men equally numerous, as soon as 
these had received a sufficient technical training. But if the decline 
in the productivity of the clothes-makers were due to some change in 
external nature the case would be wholly different, and no such argu- 
ment could be used. For in that case the decrease in productivity 
exhibited by the existing clothes-makers would be exhibited also by 
any other group of workers, who might voluntarily address themselves 
to the same work as their competitors, or be ordered to do so by the 
Socialistic State as their substitutes. It will thus be easily seen that 
under a system of free exchange (which means that each man does his 
best in his own interest) the value of any commodity (say coal), as re- 
lated to any other commodity for which the producer wishes to ex- 
change it (say coats), is not determined by what it costs the actual 
producer of the coal to produce a given quantity, as compared with 
what it costs the actual producer of coats to produce a coat. It is 
determined, in the case of the coal-producer, by the price at which, 
if his own price were rejected, the same amount of coal could be supplied 
by somebody else. If the actual producer is a man of such exceptional 
strength that he is able to produce two tons of coal in a time in which 
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nobody else would be able to produce more than one ton, he will be able 
to get from the coat-maker in the way of coats for one ton very nearly 
as much as any other producer would be obliged to demand, and would 
inevitably receive, for two tons. He would probably not get twice as 
much—for if he demanded that, the coat-maker might just as well 
give his custom to two ordinary coal-producers as to him—but he 
would get very nearly twice as much. 

In other words, whenever the personal efficiency of any one producer 
is such that he is able in a given time to produce twice as much as 
could be produced by any other workers who are or who might be 
employed in the same industry, the value of each unit of the product 
is determined by what its value would be had no other human being 
been able to produce it in a time less than twice aslong. But in actual 
life, in so far as ordinary labour is really the sole agency involved in 
the production of commodities, this fact gives rise to few practical 
problems; for in actual life, if we take any particular population, the 
ordinary labour of very few individuals is more productive to any 
disturbing extent, than the labour of the vast majority. Indeed in 
so far as all commodities were really produced by labour, all commodi- 
ties would, under a system of free exchange, tend to distribute them- 
selves in equal portions amongst all ; and if the State were to take, 
as it would take under a régime of Socialism, the business of distribu- 
tion into its own official hands, it could do no more than impart 
something of additional regularity to a process which virtually or 
roughly would take place without its intervention. 

As soon, however, as we suppose our community of equally pro- 
ductive labourers to lose its original equilibrium, not by the failure 
of one group to produce as much as it can produce, but in consequence 
of the appearance in one group of one exceptional man, who simply 
by directing labour in accordance with his superior knowledge enables 
five hundred men to produce in a year as many commodities as were 
produced formerly by a thousand, the situation whilst remaining in 
one way the same is in another completely changed. It remains the 
same in the sense that there will be a greater amount of one kind of 
commodity, such as coats, available for distribution somehow. But 
the question is how, under such circumstances, would this surplus be 
distributed in reality ? It might conceivably be distributed in three 
different ways. It might be distributed equally amongst the members 
of all the groups alike ; it might be distributed equally amongst the 
coat-makers, and amongst them only ; or it might be retained by the 
man directing them, to whose talents alone the existence of these goods 
is due. Nowso far as the question lies between the coat-makers whose 
labour this man directs, and the other productive groups, who have no 
directors but themselves, the former could establish no special claim 
on the surplus, for they, from the nature of the hypothesis, have worked 
no harder and with no greater skill than before. They have done 
Vor. LXVI—No, 392 8c 
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nothing which any member of any one of the other groups could not, if 
similarly occupied, do just as well as they. If the particular men who. 
supplied the bread-makers with coats were to say to the particular 
men who supplied the coat-makers with bread, ‘ We refuse to share with 
you our extra supply of coats, for it is our labour and not yours that has 
made them,’ the bread-makers might truly answer, ‘In that case we 
and the rest of us will by some means or other parcel out for the future 
the work of coat-making amongst ourselves, and set you to one or 
other of the tasks at present performed by us. You will find that in 
these trades you can do no more than we can, whilst we, if we take 
up yours, shall do just as much as you.’ Hence, as was said before, even 
under a system of free exchange the extra supply of coats would in the 
end be distributed equally amongst all, and the State could only 
accelerate a process which would take place anyhow. But then the 
dispute lies not between one set of labourers and another set, but 
between the exceptional man and all the labourers collectively, and this 
is precisely the kind of answer which the labourers cannot make ; for 
the essential fact which distinguishes the exceptional man is this, that, 
whereas he could presumably do everything that is done by any one 
of the labourers, not one of the labourers could do what is actually 
being done by him. The parts played by the two are not potentially 
interchangeable. It is not a question of whether the extra supply 
of coats shall be produced by the exertions of one set of men or another 
set, but whether they shall be produced by the exertions of one man, 
or not be produced at all. It is evident here that, under a system of 
free exchange, the exceptional man would be able to make his own 
bargain, and take anything short of the whole of the extra products 
for himself. He could not, as has been said already, permanently secure 
the whole ; for if he demanded this, the rest of the community would 
gain nothing by the exercise of his talents, and it would be a matter 
of indifference to them whether he continued to exercise them or no; 
but so long as they derived from his exercise of them any appreciable 
advantage which they were not willing to forego—if, for example, 
out of the three extra coats theoretically available for each of them, 
the exceptional man was willing that each of them should receive one 
—he would be able to retain the other two for himself. 

And this is virtually what happens under the conditions that 
prevail to-day. Any extra product (as Mill, inconsistently with his 
main theory of value, admits) brings to the man who is alone capable of 
producing it ‘an extra gain.’ Mill, however, contends that under a 
régime of Socialism—a régime which, if not immediately, he regards as 
being ultimately practicable—this result might be obviated, and the 
‘ extra’ products due to some one man’s superior talents be taken by 
the State, and distributed as the State saw fit without any regard to 
the wishes of the man himself. But how would such a change in 
what Mill describes as the ‘ artificial arrangement of society’ really 
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affect the vital elements of the situation? So far as mere argument - 
goes, the State could say no more to the exceptional man than the 
mass of ordinary producers could say to him, if he and they were 
left to settle the matter for themselves. The only difference would be 
this—that, under such conditions, the exceptional man would tech- 
nically be a State official, just as the bulk of the population would be 
technically State labourers ; and the only reasonable meaning of which 
Mill’s contention is susceptible is that the State would, under these 
conditions, be able to do what labourers, if left to themselves, could 
not do—namely, to force this exceptional servant to continue his 
exceptional services, whether he’ was satisfied with the reward 
’ which might be allotted to him by the State or no; just as, if any 
one set of bakers refused to go on baking unless they received more 
than their fellows, the State could undoubtedly solve the difficulty 
by whipping them, or otherwise chastising them if they failed to do as 
much. 

Indeed that such is the case has recently been admitted by an 
American advocate of Socialism in discussing the nature of the process 
by which he anticipates it will be realised. The Socialistic State, he 
says, if it is not to lapse into poverty, will require, just as much as it 
can possibly require to-day, the services of those men who have 
proved their exceptional efficiency by the manner in which we 
find them directing the labour of the country now; and the first thing 
which the Socialistic State, when once it has been established, must do, 
may be shown by what would happen, for instance, in the case of the 
Pennsylvania railroad. Before it attempted to effect any other 
alteration, the State would address itself to the administrators, engi- 
neers, and controllers of every grade, and say to them, ‘ You are all 
of you to remain in your present positions, and go on doing precisely 
what you are doing now. The only change in your case will be a 
gradual reduction in your salaries, or in the dividends which you 
receive on any capital which you have saved out of your salaries and 
invested. Little by little all or most of the exceptional rewards which, 
in either of these ways, you have been allowed to enjoy hitherto 
will be taken away from you by means of progressive taxation, until 
, the rewards of all men are at least approximately equal.’ 

And it is no doubt conceivable that in the case of those particular 
men whose talents at any moment are developed and actually operative, 
such a procedure might be successful, for such men have shown what 
they are able to do, and have thus betrayed to others how much they 
may be compelled todo. But even in the case of such men it is doubt- 
ful whether any external authority, consisting of other men incapable of 
such work themselves, could permanently constrain them to maintain 
their old standard of productivity ; and even if, with regard to these, 
such a tour de force were possible, the main difficulty of the situation 
would still remain untouched. The main difficulty of the situation 
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would arise out of the inevitable fact that the existing generation of 
exceptional men would one by one die off, and unless the wealth of the 
community were to decline in proportion as they did so (which would 
mean a decline in the income of every individual citizen) these men, 
as they died, would have to be replaced by others, whose exceptional 
powers are at present undeveloped and untried, and can never be 
known to exist by the State or by anybody else, except in so far as 
their possessors shall voluntarily exert themselves to develop them. 
The only means by which the State could secure their development 
would be, not by coercion (for coercion would be absolutely ineffectual), 
but by making possible the attainment of a reward by the hope of 
which the ambitions of these men would be stimulated ; and what the 
nature and extent of this reward would have to be could be deter- 
mined only by the desires of these men themselves. The ordinary 
able-bodied man can be forced to perform any ordinary kind of labour 
that may be prescribed to him, because it is easy to know the kinds of 
labour of which he is capable. But nobody can tell, in the case of the 
exceptional man, what the nature or the extent of his capabilities is 
until he himself chooses to develop and exhibit them. 

The exceptional man, therefore, in striking his bargain with the 
State, is always master of the situation in the sense that he himself, 
or his own natural temperament (which is only stimulated by the 
hope of such and such a reward), must always ultimately determine the 
minimum of which the reward shall consist ; for, if the reward which 
the State proposes to make possible falls below this, his faculties fail 
to respond to an insufficient stimulus ; and the State thus losing his 
potential services, loses that portion of his extra products which it would 
otherwise obtain for distribution amongst the community generally. 
This is virtually what takes place to-day, when, after a man of enter- 
prise has established some new industry and provided subsistence for 
workmen who would otherwise have been unemployed, these workmen 
strike, and demand that their wages shall be raised to an amount 
which the employer is unable or unwilling to pay, and consequently 
removes his business to some other country. Up to a certain point 
the strikers may gain by striking; but, when that point is passed, 
instead of gaining more, they lose everything. Similarly the State, 
in attempting to curtail the rewards which the most efficient pro- 
ducers, under a system of free competition, would naturally retain for 
themselves, would be merely a body of strikers called by another name, 
striking not against any one employer, but against all ; and as soon as 
the process of curtailment were pushed too far, it would, instead of 
appropriating more of the employers’ surplus products, end by dis- 
covering that there was no surplus to appropriate. An artificial 
alteration of what Mill calls ‘ social arrangements’ would alter the 
form of the problem, but would not alter its essence. 
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Ill 


Mill’s whole contention, then, with regard to the present question 
is based on a false antithesis between the laws of production and 
distribution. ‘The conditions and laws of production,’ he says, 
‘would be the same as they are if the arrangements of society did 
not depend on exchange, or did not admit of it.’ These laws and 
conditions depend ‘on necessities arising from the nature of things.’ 
On the other hand, he proceeds, the ‘ conditions and laws of distribu- 
tion’ depend mainly on ‘ necessities created by social arrangements.’ 
But on what does he suppose that these ‘ social arrangements ’ depend ? 
The answer to his argument is that those ‘social arrangements’ 
which determine the laws of distribution depend on ‘ necessities 
arising from the nature of things’ no less than do ‘the laws and 
conditions of production.’ Just as the primitive production of a 
harvest by scratching the ground with a stick depends on the nature 
of the soil, of rain, air, light and seed, no less than does the production 
of a harvest by the latest methods of agriculture, so does the dis- 
tribution of the harvest depend on nature of another kind—not on 
physical nature, but on human nature. The primitive cultivator, or 
tribe of cultivators, only produces a crop in order that he as an 
individual may consume it, and not any other individual; or that 
they as a tribe may consume it, and not any other tribe. If it were 
not for the prospect of a distribution of this particular kind, there 
would be no production at all. The two processes are indissolubly 
linked together. Itis true that under primitive conditions the question 
of value is in abeyance, because amongst primitive producers produc- 
tion is not divided. Each individual or group is the direct producer 
of what he or it consumes. Thereisno exchange. But the question of 
exchange value, though it complicates the original situation, does 
not alter its nature. What each producer desires is that his pro- 
ductive efforts may bring to himself, whether directly or indirectly, 
the largest possible products. What he desires is an equation, not 
between products and products, but between effort and products. 
When a man labours alone, like a savage who goes hunting and 
brings home such game as he catches to his family, the problem of 
whether his effort has met with its just reward, or the largest reward 
possible, solves itself. As soon as he has to give a portion of his 
own products away in return for portions of the products of other 
people, which are produced under different circumstances and by 
other kinds of labour, calculations become necessary and differences 
of opinion may arise for which previously there was no place; but 
what each party desires remains the same—namely, that the composite 
total which is distributed to him for his own consumption shall be 
as truly the equivalent of his own productive efforts as it would be if 
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this total were produced directly by himself. No doubt each producer 
might wish, were it possible, to get more than this; but, since it is 
obvious that all cannot get more than is produced by all, this wish 
cannot, without absurdity, be developed into a general claim. 

And now, to sum up the conclusions which -have been here 
elucidated, let me begin by recurring to a fact that I have pointed 
out already. Whatever difficulties may be inseparable from the 
problem of distribution as soon as the problem of value is created by 
the division of industries, these difficulties could conceivably be 
solved by a Socialistic State, and an equal reward could be allotted 
to each producer, so long as all the producers were labourers approxi- 
mately equal in capacity; so long as the extent of their capacities 
was measurable by some external authority; and so long as the 
conditions under which the various labourers worked were, in general 
estimation, substantially equal also. The State, under such condi- 
tions, could conceivably equalise the distribution of products; but 
only because such a distribution would be that which would sub- 
stantially be established by the natural ‘ higgling of the market,’ or 
the free action of the citizens if left to fight things out for themselves. 
All the State could do which could not be done by the citizens would 
be to obviate accidental inequalities which otherwise might here and 
there, and perhaps frequently, arise. It must, however, be noted 
that, even without the introduction of any productive force other 
than labour of hand and muscle directed by the intelligence of the 
labourers themselves, the power of the State to secure an equality of 
distribution would begin to diminish as soon as any labour developed 
itself of an exceptionally skilled kind, and the community began 
to any important extent to demand products which such labour alone 
could produce. The State could bring up any number of boys as 
masons, and compel them to perform whatever work might be required 
of them ; but it could not so secure for itself even craftsmen of very 
rare skill. Still less could it so secure great original artists. It could 
not secure such men, because it would have no means of identifying 
them, unless it promised them rewards which would tempt them to 
reveal their talents. It would be equally impossible for the State— 
and in the sphere of ordinary production this impossibility would be 
fraught with far more extensive consequences—to know that any 
man was capable of inventing uninvented machines or processes, of 
initiating and carrying to completion enterprises not hitherto attempted, 
or of doing anything greatly in excess of what can be done by anybody. 

But before we dwell upon this point further, let us go back again 
to the case of average labour, excluding all manual skill, whether of 
the craftsman or the artist, which is the natural monopoly of a 
minority, and is not the mere result of habituation on average faculties. 
In so far as such ordinary labour was the sole form of productive 
effort in operation, the State, it was said, might ensure an equal 
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distribution of the products, thus satisfying equally all the practicable 
demands of everybody ; but a certain condition, which we have not 
yet dwelt upon, was mentioned as essential to the full realisation of 
this result. That condition was that the labours of the various groups 
of producers should not only be equal in respect of the capacities 
required for the prosecution of them, but should also be equal in 
respect of the estimation in which the workers held them. As a 
matter of fact, however, it is certain that, whenever industries are 
divided, different industries will differ so widely in their circum- 
stances that the workers in some groups, though they work no longer 
than the others, and are called on to exercise no greater intelligence, 
may be tempted to complain that their own work is of a specially 
disagreeable kind; and that this inequality should be redressed by 
the payment to them of higher wages, or else that their working day 
should be shorter than that of the rest of their fellow-citizens. 

This, indeed, is a point on which Socialists themselves very often 
insist. For example, Professor Ferri, a well-known Italian scientist 
who has in his mature years become a convert to Socialism, and has 
written a book a translation of which has been issued by the English 
Labour party, mentions the getters of coal as an important class of 
labourers who might justly demand preferential treatment of some 
kind, not because the work was exceptionally hard, but because it 
was exceptionally distasteful. He accordingly proposes that, in order 
go meet the Socialistic demand for equality, the producers of coal 
shall not receive more wages than other workers, but shall be required 
for the same wages to exert themselves for a shorter time—for two 
days in the week, he suggests, instead of six. And since even Socialistic 
professors, not directly interested in the matter, are moved to advocate 
this kind of preferential treatment, we may be sure that any group 
of workers who could persuade themselves that a preference was due 
to them would demand it of the State with no less energy and con- 
viction. 

Let us suppose, then, that in a Socialistic community composed 
of different groups of labourers from all of whom the State demands 
at the outset the same hours of work, and to all of whom it distributes 
an equal amount of products, the producers of coal, taking Professor 
Ferri at his word, should demand a special increase of wages or shorter 
hours of labour. If either of these demands were conceded, a situation 
would arise of which Professor Ferri appears to have no conception. 
The amount of wages or products which the State has to distribute 
depends on the amount produced; and we start with supposing, 
firstly, that this amount is the maximum which the labour of the 
community can produce, and, secondly, that it is at present apportioned 
in equal quantities. If, therefore, any one group secures an addition to 
its original wages, it can do this only by a lowering of the wages of all 
the other groups. On the other hand, if the producers of coal adopt 
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Professor Ferri’s suggestion, and, instead of securing each week a 
larger amount of products, secure the privilege of working for only 
two days out of the six, the rest of the workers will suffer to a still 
greater degree. Their coal will cost them three times as much as 
formerly, or they will have to put up with one-third of the former 
quantity. 

That is to say, if we start with a given number of labourers, equal 
in productivity, working for an equal number of hours, and receiving 
as their reward equal shares of the total product, no one group of 
labourers could augment their own gains in any way except by a 
successful attack on the gains of all the others. This obvious fact is 
sufficient to show that, however, so far as form went, an individualist 
community might be socialised, all the elements of industrial conflict 
would survive in it; and the transformation of such a community 
from a condition of freedom into one of Socialism would, instead of 
modifying this fact, merely bring it into greater and wider prominence. 
The only way in which the position of any group of equal labourers 
could be improved, except at the expense of the prosperity of all the 
rest, would be by the advent of some exceptional man or men, who by 
taking the labour of this group—say, the coal-producers—under his own 
control, and thus bringing superior knowledge to bear on it, should enable 
them to produce more than as much in two days as formerly they pro- 
duced in six. As soon as this was done, it would then be possible for 
the coal-producers to enjoy the privilege of reduced hours of labour, and 
for the rest of the workers to obtain an undiminished supply of coal. 
But all this would depend on the continued activity of the exceptional 
man. He, like the labourers under him, would demand his special 
reward ; the only essential difference between him and the labourers 
being that, whereas their special reward would be drawn from the 
effects of other people, his would be drawn from a surplus which he 
had produced himself; and if the State refused to concede him this, 
thereby causing the cessation of his special productive efforts, the 
whole community would relapse into the condition from which it had 
just emerged, and either the coal-producers would have to forego 
the leisure for which they had been struggling, or else the rest of 
the community would be impoverished by a diminution in its supply 
of coal. Thus the bargain which a Socialistic State would have to 
strike, in the interest of the majority, with its exceptionally efficient 
citizens, would be in its essentials a bargain of the same kind as that 
which such men virtually make to-day with the great mass of the 
community under a system of free exchange and competition. 


W. H. Mattock. 
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